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Boy, oh boy, we’ve 
got the answer now! Those 
pheasants won’t lie close, but 
we should worry with Klean- 
bore Nitro Express Loads to 4 


reach right out and drop ’em.” 


KLEANBORE SHELLS: 


Game Loads 

Nitro Express 

Shur Shot 

Trap Loads 

Skeet Loads 

Arrow Express (Lacquered) 


Pheasant hunters have learned what the wise old 
duck hunters have known for a long time. Now, 
they’ve quit cussin’ the dogs when an old cock 
bird jumps up way out in front. They just cut 
loose and whang him with KLEANBORE 
NITRO EXPRESS — the long range, hard 
hitting shell. 

For shooting at close or average ranges try 
KLEANBORE GAME LOADS or SHUR 
SHOT SHELLS—NITRO EXPRESS for 


Remington, 








KL 


© 1933 R.A.Co. 


FANBO 


p ‘NITRO EXPRESS -“™ 


rack him down...He’s not too far. 





the EXTREME LONG RANGES. All 
Kleanbore shells have that supreme accuracy and 
dependability which have made Kleanbore rifle 
cartridges the leaders in metallic ammunition, 
holding practically all rifle records at all dis- 
tances. Be sure to get Kleanbore—the green 
shells in the green boxes. Write for a descriptive 
folder. Address Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Originators and Sole Manu- 


facturers of Kleanbore Ammunition. 


RE 


| 1 “eee orc enemeern 
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EA-HORSE A-65: $124.50 
f. o. b. factory. Johnson’s famous 
Alternate Firing Twin which gives 
you two impulses per revolution in- 
stead of one. The result is a velvet 
flow of power, easier starting, a 
quiet motor, brilliant performance. 
The A-65—and its big brother, the 
K-65—are the only Alternate Firing 
Twins in America. Both equipped 








ad with the new Synchro-Control, 

q Sight Gas Gauge, Full Pivot Steer- 
“ ing, Pressure -Vacuum Cooling, In- 

n, tegral Rotary Valve, Shock Absorb- 

is- er Drive and water cooled Under- 

= water Exhaust. 

ve 

” 

7” ee ee Oa 23 
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HE best part of the summer is yet to come—vacation days—days of fish- 
ing and lazing on the water. Make the most of them! Get a SEA-HORSE 
and do a thousand things you couldn’t do without it. Pack two weeks’ sport 
into one. And enjoy your SEA-HORSE in the same way for years to come... 
Prices are low now—the lowest in Johnson history—from $72.75 f.0.b. fac- 
tory (subject to change without notice). See your Johnson dealer at once. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 1000 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


== JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 


STONY CREEK, N. Y. ELEVATION, 2,000 ]|| MAPLE LAWN FARM E''W” binsman’ Prop. 


i di of spending your vacat or k-end thi ° 
H zow pre, deiroms_ of spending your vesnsive or wesk-end In, the Situated on the Hudson River, two miles from Stony For Sale—Completely Furnished 
. imming, boating. biking and trap shooting. we cor- Creek R. R. Sta., 225 miles from N. Y. City, 5% 


youre of the excellent facil- ors. by train. Large roomy house and tour veems SMALL CAMPING LODGE 
ca 


ne ae ae ae bungalow with all modern conveniences. Good home made of Tamarack Logs, screened throughout, One 
acre ground—direct on Robinson's Lake #27, mi. 


own home, running water, cooked meals, vegetables and dairy products from own 
from Iron River, Mich. Will sleep about six. "ime 














epen Srepince. Home cook: =. a Trout, ——, Northern Pike, Bass and 
products, vegetables and Perc hing in river and near by mountain streams of deer and small-mouth bass. Beautiful country. 
rnc iy berald BELT’ ||] and lakes. Hiking, mountain climbing, tennis, boating Now occupied but can have possession at any time 
‘moderate rates of $13.00 and bathing. Boats free. Canoes to rent. Good roads to Taxes paid. Sacrifice for $900—all clear. 
L. George, Brant Lake and other points of interest. 

“Tet George G. Bell. rea the proprietor, who was Rates $16.00 per week and up. Accommodates 25. Louis Fuchsiuger Jr., 33 South 7th St., Phila., Pa. 
pitcher for the B’klyn Nat'l League for . Write for booklet. 

our vacation of this year, one that wi 
our recreations are included. free garage, no extra charges. 
Write for booklet. 











Hunting and Fishing in Season. | LONG VIEW CAMP YELLOW LAKE LODGE 


° . on a beautiful peninsula between Big 
— | Adirondack Mountains Yellow Lake and Little Yellow Lake. 
Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass ALL KINDS OF FISHING 
and oe Pike es in — lake ont Tevet walleyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout—license 
in nearby streams. athing, boating anc iking can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boating and 
Families Invited . Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- golf a “~—- Gatenee. nd met —— med 
Situated in country, 1500 feet, surrounded by gor- everyone. oroughly modern hotel or housekeeping 
geous mountains 3500 feet, seclusion, comfort, all peealy ——— — the — of linen and cottages if preferred. Reasonable rates. z 
conyeniences. Adjacent trout streams, golf course, able silver. For Information Write F.C. Ullrich, Prop. 








Cc. . Webster, Wis. 
tennis, archery, concrete swimming pool. 
Open to those who appreciate real charm R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. 


and many outdoor sport opportunities. 


Illustrated folder. Tel. Lexington 20. LOOKING FOR TROUT BACK BAY 
THE WESTKILL TAVERN 











Westkill, Greene County, N. Y. OR A SUMMER VACATION? VIRGINIA 


spe the best trout fishing in the country and a Shooting Preserve For Sale. In the heart of this 
Dieta the tak eee Cranberry Lake in noted duck shooting country. Club House completely 
In connection with the Inn we have three-room furnished and equipped with licensed battery box. 


° camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, boats, decoys, etc. Sacrifice. For complete details write 
The Adirondacks running water, ete G. B. LORRAINE 


BEEBE & seerent. SUNSET INN 207 Broad Grace Arcade Richmond, V. 
° ge » Va. 
For Vacation & Fishing CRANBERRY LA NEW YORK 
Modern buildings, city improvements. Golf, tennis, 
horseback riding, excellent bass, trout, and pike fish- BEST 
ing; free boating and bathing on premises. a. BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP 
American kitchen. Our own milk, eggs, vegetables; 
Rates $20. per week and up. Write for illustrated IN THE ADIRONDACKS FISHING 
folder. On a the shore of Cranberry Lake 
P . ° t. above sea level—among 
Riverside Villa, Hadley, N. Y. jal BD, ag or Best Sportsmen & Family Resort 
= 6 derful views. Largest and wildest al Hotel. Home Comtorss, Bost vin sini Cooking. A. F $3 B. $3.50. 
lake in Adirondacks. Log cabins, rooms an include boat lunc < sq. m uland, 3 
open fireplaces, excellent food— | | iets and Ocean, Fishing. Surt Bashing. Movies, Goll, Boring free pool). 
all mpdern conveniences. Booklet “Good boats and guides ¢ 
Hotel Wac 


heap 
: and rates— achapre. e (Ocean Side), E. Shore, Va. 
Make Reservations Now J. M. BALDERSO Del Mar-Va Concrete 4 Express. Booklets “ 


If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to Bear Mt. Camp a Lake, N. Y. A. HG. . » Va, 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP ; 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for MAYNARD 5 CAMPS 


Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps. running gw of a. — excellent “Ay 'f oo have reduced their rates, 20 to 30%. 
ae Se exceptional table, and cepectne—aainees miles up the river. Good punting, Why not spend your vacation at a resort, rated 
“pay . deer, bear, partridges, ra 3 ne spring water through as os ) sa 

In tho heart of the Adirondecks out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, Sesieee Fagg ee .-~ a bon 
N. Y.; upon request a conveyance will meet you there, a 2 Bird 0 May 1 "to. Mow, 1 R te d 
distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a & Birds. Open May Ist to Nov. Ist. Rates an 
welcome awaits you. Booklet on request. 

Write or telephone. Address Walter H. Maynard, Rockwood, Kineo Sta., Me. 
Your Vacation or Fishing Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


Enjoy your vacation in the Adirondacks at Jay Woodward's 


mp. Ss oy on one Creek, 5 miles i “y ~4 Creek COME TO 

Village. Free horse-back riding, trap and range for shoot- OZARKS ? 

ue ane _—— court, croquet, lawn oomes, etc. Hiking, HENDERSON S CAMPS 
mbing, fishing. Private home, best of home cooking. JACKMAN, MAINE 

Brown, Rainbow, and Brook trout. Bass, Great Northern FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, on the shore of Big Woods Lake. 

Pike, Yellow Perch fishing. Brown trout stream, for fly hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to Private cabins for each party, complete service, with 

= few feet from camp, miles of native trout streams fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. bath, open fireplace, electric lights, central dining 


9 5 ” a = _— $125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. hall. A number of good lakes well stocked with trout 

Setanites from New York City, paved roads, 5% brs. by : and salmon all reached by canoe or motorboats. 
ake reservations early. Rates $18-$20 per week. HERMAN HUBBARD Bathing, golf. Summer rates $28. to $31.50 
JAY WOODWARD, Stony Creek, N. Y. 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas — we Fy Oe er 


WILSON’S CAMP mettihed 2000 BEAR SPRING CAMPS 


Located on sandy shore of Great 
“At the water's edge” JOHN MURGATROYD Pond. The largest of the Belgrade 
Over thirty acres on the shores of one of the most pic- ° . Lakes Individual cabins modern! 
tures lakes i dirond Pa x y 
eee eee Taxidermist equipped. Tennis Court. Fine fishing. 
Private Cottages. American Plan. Booklet. 18th Year. High Grade Work in All Branches Also ideal place for families. — 
ae MR. & MRS. ROBERT H. WILSON $0 Giles. Dente tee Brooklyn, N. Y. reasonable. Address Oakland, Maine. 


Hamilton County, N. Y. Mos B. G. MOSHER, Prop. 
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LOG CABIN CAMPS | 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores 
of beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, 
quiet. Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, 
deer, bear, beavers, ete., frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, 
ete. Special low summer rates. Only one night on 
C.P.R. sleeper from Toronto. Illustrated folder. Gen- 
eral reference: Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 


M. U. BATES, Box |, Metagama (via C.P.R.), N. Ont. 





For Particular Sportsmen and Lovers of Outdoor Life 


QUIMBY’S COLD SPRING CLUB 


Five Lakes—Streams—Border Forests—Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers 
Saddle Horses, Bathing, Hiking. Good Fly Fishing in August 
and September. Partridge Shooting in October. 

Main Camp—25 Cabins with baths and open fires. Guides. 
Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 























< o™ pickerel. pike. lunge. 
lake trout and speckled trout— 


[ CAMP OTTER | 


First Connecticut Lake 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Plan to spend your summer vacation with us. Good 
salmon, brook, rainbow and brown trout fishing in 
spring and summer and the best of deer hunting in 
the fall. Individual log camp, central dining hall, 
boating and swimming. 1650 El. For booklet and 
ON ee ons write to A. H. Currier, Prop. 4 X BAR L CATTLE CO., Box 705, El Paso, Texas 


=| | INDIAN FISH AND GAME TERRITORY 


“Hunting in Historic 


Old Mexico” 
“CHIHUAHUA HUNTING RESERVE” 


Where Sportsmen’s Dreams come true 

For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, GAME. Bears—black, grizzly, silver tip, honey. Lion, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that deer, pronghorn antelope, wild Mexican turkey, wolf, 
stretches from Central Northern 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake 


sic Game (id Mexico 


Come to a virgin ear “a a= in high pine 
mountains where game is untouched and 
streams unfished. Where you fe "eal dog trailing 
of Silver Tip Bear, Brown Bear, Black Bear, 
Spotted Jaguar and Lion. Buck guaranteed to each HUNTING and excellent duck and Dertrides shooting in 
license. Plenty of wild turkey. season. Send for folder. Write or wire E. L. Hughes, Mgr., 
Trout Mills, Ontario. 


Central dining room, best of food. Excellent beach, trails, 
canoe trips, boats, guides, batch-it cabins. BIG GAME 




















Guarantee results. Come fish in virgin water of Great Peri- 
binka, 95 miles without portages; Ouananiche, etc. Mitas- 
sini Oshamagoi rivers; brook, speckled and lake trout, pike, 
pickerel, ete. Follow Indians’ tracks in virgin forest, camp, 
hunt; photo moose, bear, caribou, especially moose, bear, 
partridge, ducks, rabbits, all kinds fur animals. Tourist 
| camp on Lake St. John; quiet place, good troll and fly fish- 
Maine, |] coyote, fox, cat, geese and ducks. Rates very reason- ing: Ouananiche, pike, etc. Experienced guides speaking 
able. Best of References. English and Indian. Complete equipment at low price. 
Chihuahua Hunting Reserve—Jarvis & Jarvis, Props. ROBERTSON & SON INDIAN RESERVE 
Paso del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas Pointe Bleue, Lake St. John, P. Q., Canada 


Muskoka Clearwater Lake Lodge 


Truly a fisherman’s paradise 
| Located between Devine & Clearwater Lakes which are not 
more than 300 yards apart. Devine Lake is teeming with 
Pike, Pickerel, some Muskies, & Lake trout. Clearwater 
lake was stocked by the Ontario Government in 1930 and 
again in 1932 with small mouth bass, and has been well 
protected since until this year when it was open for our 
summer guests. There is a Trout stream 20 minutes walk 
distance, and 30 other stocked lakes within 5 miles. Write 
for rates and picture of our Lodge buildings to 


W. J. NIGH, 640 Parkview Drive, Detroit, Michigan 


+. 
Hotel Algonquin 
IN ALGONQUIN PARK 
General outfitting store and 
canoe livery for campers. 


Write for booklet to J. E. Colson 
Canoe Lake Ontario 


Canada’s North Woods 


Camp Ogama__ Timagami 


Centrally located in the most picturesque section of Lake 
| Timagami, offers the best of fishing and attractions for 
| vaeationists. Private Cabins and tents equipped with 








Private Trout Lake For Sale 


Situated in Rocky Mountains, 6 miles from two trans- 
continental railroads, 6 hours from Yellowstone and 8 
hours from Glacier Parks. Property 80 acres, 30 acres 
in beautiful trout lake, 60 feet deep. Fine buildings. 
electric lights, water system. Best trout fishing in 
northwest. Best big game hunting in United States in 
Powell County, Elk, Deer and Bear. Price and photo- 
graphs on application. 


Frank Conley, Deer Lodge, Montana 





Maine 

















Summer Ranch Guests 


Fishing, Boating, Saddle Horses 
Spring bear and Fall hunts 





Crystat Sprinc Camps 

BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 

Excellent fishing—salmon, trout, 
perch and black bass. 

Motor or row boats, bathing and water Ss 

sports, natural springs. Bill 

Main dining hall—individual cabins—open 

fireplaces—modern plumbing. 


(M. C. Bryan, Prop.) 


white 


rerekantenent 


Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Lion and Bear 


Martzel, West Yellowstone, Montana 


i ol 














Booklet 














DOUBLE ARROW RANCH 
Greenough, Montana 


Crocker Lake Camps 


For the fisherman and his family 
Salmon—Square Tailed and Rainbow 


In high Rocky Mountain valley 
Riding + Fishing + Hunting 
Children especially welcomed 


unique beds. Running water, bath and electric lights. 
Service and cuisine unexcelled. Outboard motors, boats, 
launches and guides. Excellent highways and train service. 
| Special rates for 1933. Write for booklet. 


Trout 


Boating, bathing. hiking, hunting. Recreation for 
the whole family. Modern cabins, private bath, maid 


service. Excellent meals; moderate rates. 
a. Jackman, Maine Guaranteed Service and Success given with any arrange- 
G. L. HAGGAN ments made with me, for Elk, Blacktail Deer, Moose 
ee — and Mountain Sheep, Bear, Antelope, and other Game 


Animals in Wyoming. Season opens Sept. 15, closes 
CLEMENT’S CAMPS 


November 15th, on all game listed. Full equipped pack 
outfits, provisions and camp equipment furnished at a 
Black Bass Fishing—Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Fly Fis hing from May 25th to July Ist 


price consistent with the times and my full Guarantee. 
Prices and Details on Application. Personal Attention. 
M N 
to 60 Bass per day 
Bait Fishing p Rnd July, Aug. and Sept. Separate 


JAS. 
Bonded Guide & Outfitter 
Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in 
Cabins with Bathrooms and Open Fires, Guides, Boats, 
Bait, Tackle, Golf and Excellent Table. 


Wonderful Auto roads to Camp door—new Booklet. ie L A 4 ie A 


ED. CLEMENT OAKLAND, ME. Get a mixed bag! Kodiak Brown, Grizzly. 
Glacier, Black Bear; Moose; Sheep; Caribou: 
Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. Alaska’s 
Pioneer Hunting Organization (8th year). 


. Alaska Guides, Inc. _ 





| Dewey Derosier, Timagami, Northern Ontario, Canada 


"A book that should be in the library 


of every man who shoots over dogs.” 


“MY 
GUN DOoGs” 


by Ray P. Holland 





Jackson Hole Big Game Hunting 
WHERE THE BIG GAME LIVES 
SPRING BEAR HUNTING May | to June 20th 














Jackson, Wyoming 





True accounts of nine wonderful 





dogs owned and hunted during 








TROUTDALE CABINS the past twenty years by the Editor 


on Beautiful Lake Moxie 


A secluded camp for the vacationist, hunter, fisherman 
or nature lover. ‘““Mattie’ a pet deer, visits camp 
daily. 12 log cabins with bath, heat, electricity Cen 
tral Dining Hall with lake on three sides. Excellent 
cuisine. Our own garden. Elevation 1,000 ft. NO HAY 
FEVER. 6 lakes to fish. Outlying camps. Moderate 
rates. Booklet. Open all year. 


Troutdale, Maine 


Box F, Anchorage, Alaska 


of Field & Stream. Every one of 





Camping by the 
Highway 


Here is a book that will add enormously to 
the pleasure you can get out of your car 


these nine stories is a perfect gem; 
a sheer delight to all who have 


known the love and companion- 
this summer and fall. It tells you how to 
go motor camping with minimum trouble 
and expense. There are soe paaee (27 oy 
ters) packed with practical information o ’ 248 

the greatest value. Canvas bound; good ® zeat> pmo gape age 


paper. O I 25 Cc by copy of the Holland book 
nly ca Oo 


postpaid, for only 
Only a small number of these left too. 
Send your order by return mail and make 
sure of getting yours. First come, first 


served. 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 





ship of a fine hunting dog. 


37 


Copy of book alone $2.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 











Northern Franklin County, Me. 
Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing. 
Boating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins. 
Unsurpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences. 
Easy of access. Rates $3.50 per day—Special according 
to size of party and length of stay. 


G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 
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Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 








Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
wild, virgin country. 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Deer, and Bear— 
no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like,—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 


To the 
sportiest of 
fishing 


waters... 


4 
Y 






——_— 
— 














Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 
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MANOUAN|| Rises: 


heen and Hunters 
. . Built on the shores of a beautiful lake. 8 lakes, bass, 
for the best of hunting and fishing speckled trout, Atlantic salmon. 30 rooms, running 
weer. pha R oes class accommodations for 
? : adies jue! fishing license issued. 100 miles from 
Speckled trout, lake trout, pike Montreal, good motor road, Best references furnished 
and doré of tremendous size. from American fishermen. 
GEORGES MILOT, St. Alexis Des Monts. P. Q. Can. 








Moose, deer, bear, partridges, ducks, etc. 





Good accommodations, experienced guides, 


} and very reasonable rates. & e o N C ba R { Vv F R| 








Descriptive matter, references, free on application —SPORTSMEN— 
— Motor to the Four- Way Lodge—Fish the Upper Waters 
ARMAND TREMBLAY where Bass is King. Enjoy the Finest Little Resort 


on the River. (New & 100 Per Cent Modern) 


‘ 1992 Saint Joseph Boulevard East —Address— 
5 Montreat, P. Q., Canava RED JACKET LODGE 


On French River 
NOELVILLE P.0., ONTARIO 




















MORE PRIZE MUSKIES A ones Joost 


Calvert's Camps than any other resort min the wel 
This statement is proved by the ‘Field & Stream" Prise Contests 
hd over a period of 22 yearn The World's Record Musky was taken 
LAKE OF THE Woops 

is famous for the best fishing—Musky, Bass, Trout. Pike. 
Excellent Moose, Deer. Bear and Duek hunting. 
Siz camps, widely separated. Cruisers and large. modern 
Houseboat for charter. Canoe trips outfitted. 


CALVERT’S CAMPS 
Rainy River Ontario 








MEMQUISIT LODGE NORTHERN 
The Premier Log Cabin Camp of Northern Ontario, on these popular cruises 


situated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, 
a Fisherman's real Paradise, wonderful scenery, per- 
fect quiet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, to 
Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, 
Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. 
Comfortable beds, real boats and guides for hire. 

Everything new, clean and comfortable. Can motor 

close to Camp. Rates $21.00 a week, up. For rates 
and reservations write: 


PASSER Heh Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario NOV A SCOTI A 


Six POINT LODGE CHARLOTTETOWN, ST. PIERRE 
PAUDASH, ONT., CAN. Come to Northern Quebec QUEBEC and MONTREAL 


On beautiful Silent Lake in the pines. Separate log sleeping f d fishi ry ey 
cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service. Wilderness or goo shing, moose an year hunt- (Stopovers if desired) 
Take the experienced fisherman’s word for it 














charm without its hardships. Leading fishermen recognize this : Y ares . . >a ° . aee 
spot as one of the finest bass waters in Ontario. Safe bath- ing. Excellent water routes; first-class 


ing. Finest home cooked food. Fresh vegetables. Rich milk uides—either Indians or white men. . 
, cream. Our own cows. White sheets, Hudson's Bay blankets. 8 +.» you can’t beat Newfoundland, the Mari- 
Elevation 1400 feet. No hay fever. Motor to door. NEW Reasonable rates ‘a P . d i Cc di L 7 
a LOW RATES. BOOKLET. A. D. GREENE, PAUDASH, : time Provinces and the Canadian Laurentians 
ONT. or Room 1205, 220 E. 42nd St., New York City. JOHN MIDLIGE, Oskelaneo River, Que. for real fresh or salt water sport! How about 








an = _ trying your skill against the gamest fish of 
them all—and enjoying a glorious cruise at 


BRAZEAU FOREST RESERVE ee... .——~—, the same time? 








Has everything that any sportsman could desire. Chicoubiche Huntin & Fishing Club True Furness luxury on the popular cruise 
300d fishing, lake and stream. Best of hunting for il ships “Fort St. George” and “Nerissa” with 
Mt. Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer and Bear (Elk under * . 
special permit). Shots guaranteed. Pack and saddle Moose, Deer, Black Bear, Duck, Partridge, etc. the steamer your hotel throughout. Extensive 
ponies, trips into the interior for sightseeing. De- Also best fishing, Brook Trout, Speckled Trout, isits— j , i . 
pression rates. Gov't licensed outfitter and guide. QOuananiche, Pike, etc. Hunting season open Sept. shore visits or stop over if you like. Fort 
Good references from past parties. 10th. We supply all you need. Write or wire to nightly sailings from New York. No passports 
For reservations write L. G. POTVIN, director required, 
W. WATSON Nordegg, Alberta, Canada Chicoubiche Hunting & Fishing Club 


St. Félicien Co., Lake St. John, P. Q., Can. 














12 DAYS ...... $100 UP 


ne Tt oe Ta To Nova Scotia, St. Pierre, Newfoundland and return. 


AMP EUCAROMA/(*S*¢“ 
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Prophet and Tead River Country of B. C. “Where the Family Spirit Prevails"’ 
Best of summer fishing, including trout, Excellent BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI, ONTARIO To Nova Scotia, St. Pierre, Newfoundland, Charlottetown, 
black sheep and grizzly country. Exploring in Virgin || ygaxe this year’s a vacation never to be Quebec, Montreal and return to New 
Pall, beating for grizzly, sheep, caribou and moose ae tay | — pene d y Sosseaia 
i £ . . yoods. Every home comfort. Splendic $ 
beginning Sept. 1. 4| fishing, hiking, canoeing, bathing. 12 DAYS. 100 UP 
y go eg ye eg -. " Good beds, wonderful home cooking. Reduced rates for 1933. Same _Bipemey. * Lahore with no ootuan trip provided 
* » B. C., nada fro iontreal to Ni 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada R Py sacl a i - 
| - D. Morgan, vardian Building For further information and illustrated 
Main 4992 Cleveland, 0. literature apply to your local agent 
or 
A. Elmgren’s 
Dalseg’s Cam Perea at cae | 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 
_ aoune sae, ie Se beds, = ome room. . 
tom July ist and on splendid muskie, bass, wall-eye Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. ne 
— perthern pike fishing. ‘Camp easily reached jan ae ee et ee oe, one and let = e voss 8 
't. Frances the Ft. F s hi Gues . ake you to the best fishing and hunting grounds s. . 
ae sesmmeasions » Aas — Jy gg ay Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 34 Whitehall St. (Where Broadway Begins) 
a eine te to book for thet serty trout Aching tip. when al ite or 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., Can, ||| best. Folder on request. 
a | A. ELMGREN. Rainy River. Ontario. Canada. 
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**He’s on!’ 


Small-mouth bass fishing in the Georgian Bay country 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


RAY P. HOLLAND 
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AUGUST, 1933 


n Ausable Expedition 


Principally to catch trout, but also to enjoy the pure gold of good-fellowship 


“ ES, I'll go. Might as well— 
there isn’t any work,” said 
the Boss Contractor in a 
rather shamefaced way, as 
though a deserted wife might be 
lurking within earshot. 

Charlie, whose hands just natu- 
rally yearn for the comforting cork 
of a trout rod, said casually, “Sure 
—I guess so,” with a pokerish glance 
at his boss which did not fool any 
of us. 

“Count me in,” said the Major, 
who had just resigned from wet flies 
and one of those whippy rods 
which dealers sell under the name 
of “a general all-round trout rod,” 
and had taken unto himself a suit- 
able 814-foot bamboo and a set of 
bivisibles. He had been practicing 
on the grass with his new weapon, 
and at last could snap his wrist, 
straighten out the lazy loop and 
make the leader shoot out and lie 
down and be good. The fact was, 
he had recently raised three or four 
trout and almost landed one; so, 
like the true sportsman that he was, 
he fairly oozed questions and en- 
thusiasm. He had been overheard 
passing out sage advice to the Boss, 
who dragged his flies over the 
stream when it was high and colored 
and who gloried in a wriggling worm. 

It began to look like a good trip. We 
pointed for the famous Ausable—an all- 
day trip and one not taken by people 
in our neighborhood, where the local 
fishing was good enough to hold all ex- 
cept those of a pioneering spirit. 

From Great Barrington the hardy 
anglers journeyed through historic Ben- 
nington and the beautiful Green 
Mountains, through sleepy Cambridge 
in old York State with its prosperous 
farms, up toward the north till the vast 
and distant Adirondacks showed in dark 
and mighty peaks. 

We passed through Glens Falls, and 
then came the hazy beauties of Lake 
George and Schroon Lake. After the 
evening meal, we went on again, over a 
splendid strip of concrete through solid 
pine and spruce, and not a house for 


There was no chance 


By A. C. BARRELL 


miles—nothing to do but breathe in the 
spicy air of the Adirondack forests. 
Journey as you will—climb the Rockies, 
view the Shoshones, snow-topped and 
menacing though they be fifty miles 
away; explore the backwoods of the 
maritime provinces—you will return to 
your home hills for soul comfort and 
neighborly good-will. 

As dusk was falling we came to our 
journey’s end—Upper Jay, situated up- 
on the East Branch of the Ausable. Even 
in the moonlight the broad stretches 
suggested trout, and big ones. 

Good fortune led us to Chet’s place. 
Blessings on you, Chet, for your sound 
advice about the big river. And thrice 
blessed be your mother, who cooked our 
food and told us things. Sturdy at sev- 
enty, with brave blue eyes, five feet in 
stature but standing high in our good 
opinion, she was cook and dish washer 


of pulling him upstream 


extraordinary. No dinner was too 
late, no breakfast too early for her. 
Widow of the leading guide at 
Paul Smith’s in the 90’s, she met 
every emergency in her dining- 
room in an original and compelling 
way. These are her words: 

“Two of those funny women 
from New York sent out word by 
Hattie that what I served wasn’t 
real chicken. I grabbed the platter 
of chicken I was serving from in 
the kitchen and walked out and 
stuck it under their noses. ‘Take a 
good look,’ says I. ‘That’s chicken, 
and that’s where I cut your piece 
from. Now you can go back to the 
Bronx and tell ‘em you've seen 
chicken. Eat it before it gets cold.’ 
That settled them. 


*“ ANOTHER time two rough 

riders romped in for early 
breakfast. You know, loud boys, 
the know-nothing, fear-nothing 
kind. When they got too noisy, I 
offered to throw them out the front 
door or, failing there, to put my 
husband’s rifle onto them. They sot 
quiet after that and enjoyed their 
vittles.” 

Every morning I got up early and 
visited with her in the kitchen about her 
man, who climbed White Face while she 
waited on table at Paul Smith’s; about 
how she brought up Chet’s boys as a 
side dish to her culinary efforts; about 
how she ordered Chet’s second wife to 
have the next baby a girl or she’d throw 
her out in the road. She was one of the 
best fish we caught on the trip! 

The West and East Branches of the 
Ausable are fishable for miles. Motor 
roads follow each branch, but they con- 
stantly curve away from the water. Thus 
there are many wild and_ secluded 
stretches. The waters are rough but 
wadable, with plenty of deep pools and 
miles of ripply water. 

Following Chet’s pencil map, we 
fished up the East Branch. It was early 
August. The water was low, the rocks 
slippery and the fish sluggish. We had 
“the best flies in the world” and plenty 
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of eagerness. There were numerous bees 
and some dark-colored flies in the air; 
so I put on a Black Bivisible. It brought 
up a small native, and I creeled him. 

Charlie, far downstream, was doing 
nothing. He was casting persistently and 
well over the fine-looking hides by the 
protruding rocks or on the trouty pools, 
but not a fish came up. It was a case 
of no natural rises and low-water luck. 
I held up my fish to raise his spirits and 
gingerly waded up the middle of the 
stream. It was dull fishing; so I put on 
a double-hackled gold-bodied bivisible 
which I had ordered especially for the 
big waters of the Ausable. 

Forty feet ahead of me there was a 
rock, and behind it I saw a deepish spot 
where the current had hollowed out an 
ideal hide. The cast went true, and the 
jaunty hackle started to sail past the 
rock. There was a flash from the shadow, 
and I saw a splendid brown deliberately 
swim to the surface, suck in my fly and 
start back toward his lair. It was like 
an etching—a sharp, perfect picture. 


ENTLY I set the hook, and then 

the quietness of the enjoyable 
scene was broken. This trout had a 
planned defense based on experience, 
instinct or heredity. At once he shot be- 
hind another rock fifteen feet to the 
right, and there he lay anchored. I put 
on all the pressure my light leader would 
stand, but I could not move him. He had 
placed himself so that the line drew 
straight back over his body and his 
powerful fins had a right-angle grip on 
the water. 

I moved over till I could get a side 
pull on his head. Then he had to come. 
Instead of wasting his strength against 
the current, he darted across to the left 
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Field & Stream 


The Ausable, most famous of Adirondack trout waters, is not a kindly 


and fixed himself behind another rock 
with the same straight drag. A great fish 
this—worth a dozen uneducated trout! 

Again I worked around and put on 
a side pull, and again he came out. 
I looked for a fight in the current and 
odds in my favor. Not at all. He had yet 
another plan. It was a diabolical, deadly 
act that he put on now, and it nearly 
worked. During the fight I had looked 
the water over for snags and saw none. 
But he knew. There was a run between 
two rocks with a piece of brush sticking 
up. As he started through I instinctively 
shook the line, and in some way the 
leader slipped from the clutching twigs. 


IS confidence in trick fighting sud- 
denly failed, and he sullenly swam 
out into the current and spent his waning 
strength in an unequal struggle. Here I 
could guide his rushes and keep him 
moving until he wallowed by and into 
my net. Perfect in form and color, an 
even two pounds in weight, this trout 
had the fighting heart and strategy of a 
champion. He has a niche in my mem- 
ory’s Hall of Fame. 

A journey upstream brought me to a 
beauty spot where the river, in one of 
its secluded stretches, had taken form 
to charm the eye and to furnish a home 
for a great family of trout. High, round- 
ed rocks guarded the head of a long, 
wide pool. The trout were there, dim- 
pling the surface and splashing merrily. 
It was a thrill and a promise! 

And it was a problem too, for there 
was no chance to hide and the sun was 
bright and the water clear. Only an odd 
honey-bee was in the air. It looked like 
a case of “smudging”; and every angler 
knows that when trout are taking these 
tiny black insects, then, above all times, 


he has a perfect alibi. Only the smallest 
Black Spider seemed suitable. My long- 
est, most careful casts were met with 
derisive short rises. Laying the fly in the 
ring of a feeding fish brought no result. 


INALLY a small fish took and was 

returned, and the pool went dead. 
My fancy pictured what sport this pool 
would afford under right conditions. 
There were big fellows there—that was 
sure. Glorious fights had taken place 
here; happy camps had been pitched 
among the inviting hemlocks back from 
the clean, sandy shore. He who does not 
carry Imagination as a part of his fish- 
ing equipment limits his pleasure, for 
his literal eye sees but half of the pic- 
tures of nature’s gallery. 

A jolly angler broke in on the scene 
and gave me the news of the stream. 
“Tt’s an odd season now,” said he. 
“Plenty of fish, but they’re whimsical. 
Not like other years, when we were able 
to get here in June and July and take 
fish on our regular long-tested flies. 
You’ve seen the bees in the air? Well, 
they did take a counterfeit bee occasion- 
ally. But our best luck was with buck- 
tails and other lures. Even a wet Silver 
Doctor got a few, and that was a sur- 
prise. A Lady Beaverkill lured a few. 
You'll have sport, but lay aside your 
established rules and try everything.” 

Like most good advice, it was not 
taken, for I like dry-fly casting for its 
own sake and hate to drag a lure. 

Shall we not all fish as we like? Only 
so shall we surely catch Pleasure, and 
doubtless add enough fish so that the 
two will fill the creel. 

The next day there came the great 
black-ant hatch! It was not confined to 
the stream. Throughout the village they 
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An Ausable Expedition 


river; it is fast and hard to wade, but it has its gentle stretches 


flew and crawled about the walks and 
lawns. They sailed in numbers on the 
water and formed clusters on the rocks. 
We saw them everywhere, felt them and 
almost breathed them! 

Other great hatches came to mind. 
A mad half hour on an Adirondack lake; 
swarms of female beaverkills on the 
Konkapot vaunting their bright yellow 
egg sacs; red ants rising in thousands 
from the grass in the Berkshires; 
black gnats covering the water near 
Chatham; the flotilla of brown wings 
which sailed into the Forks Pool of the 
Kelley in Nova Scotia, converting the 
placid surface into a seething, splashing 
mass of feeding trout and flying water. 


HAT day in Nova Scotia was one 

to be remembered! Matching the 
hatch, I took a full score while my com- 
panion, who stuck to his wet Parmach- 
eene and Silver Doctor, could get but 
two. On the other hand, a fisher of 
Scotch streams says that he has learned 
to use a totally different fly when the 
March browns are hatching. 

A number of the English books for 
anglers tell of the mad dance of the 
May-fly. Like refugees before a heart- 
less enemy, these fat, clumsy flies are 
destroyed by a multitude of trout from 
below and by many kinds of birds from 
above. The May-fly gorge does much to 
fit our trout for the frying pan after the 
lean and hungry days under the ice. 

The great black-ant hatch put our 
nerves on edge. Lady Luck seemed to 
smile as she led us to the special waters 
of a New York friend on the West 
Branch. Here she turned her coldest 
shoulder and finally her back and left 
us on the only stretch where there was 
not a black ant in sight! 


The morning brought but a few fish, 
and the afternoon was spent in exploring 
the upper reaches of this branch, which 
dashes down much of the way between 
craggy banks from the Lake Placid 
region. The fish were fed up, but we 
learned that in the morning other 
anglers had taken good catches there and 
on the waters of the East Branch as well. 
With the gold-bodied level-keel Brown 
Bivisibles we took a number of trout. 

This is a useful fly on the Ausable in 
midsummer. Earlier I would surely count 
on the Badger tied in the same way as 
well as the Tup’s Indispensable—a rare 
cream-hued concoction which is a favor- 
ite in England and has proved tempting 
in New York and Massachusetts streams 
in May. * 

Often natural pale-yellow flies of 
several sizes flutter over the early 
waters, and rarely do we have a fly in 
our box to match it. The Tup’s meets 
this need, although it is little known or 
used. On the Jensen Kill near Copake I 
hooked a beautiful brown last year which 
took the Tup’s eagerly, as did a number 
of moderate-sized trout. This is a bet- 
ter imitation than the Yellow Bivisible. 
Scan the tackle shops for it! Seek out 
the tiniest Black Bivisible as well. How 
many large black natural flies have you 
ever seen? Few, if any. 


HAT night on the porch we over- 
heard the Boss and the Major talk- 

ing over the adventures of the day in a 
most spirited way. They grew excited; 
they gave and took advice; they de- 
scribed in detail their wonderful suc- 
cesses. They were talking about their 
rises, for neither had caught a trout! 
“T had a fine trout on for a full min- 
ute,” said the Major pridefully. “Should 


have had him. Never again will I hurry 
a fish.” 

“That’s fine,” said the Boss. “I didn’t 
actually hook one, but I made ’em come 
up. There’s no mystery to this dry-fly 
business. Just lay it down quietly on the 
likely spots. Think of it—five rises to- 
day!” 

“Great!” said the Major, generous in 
the pride of having hooked his trout. 
“Fine fishing—one more rise than I got.” 


O keen were these anglers that they 

were in no way ruffled by our ques- 
tion as to how they would have their 
rises cooked for breakfast. 

Who can escape the lure of dry-fly 
fishing when he has learned something of 
its fine strategy and its delicate tackle? 
Not even the air of exclusive superiority 
of some dry-fly anglers will deter him. 
I envy the man who has that thrill still 
ahead of him. 

The next day found us on the West 
Branch again, drawn by its rugged con- 
trasts and eager to fish all the Ausable 
waters. Above the main waterfall there 
are a number of pretty pools. The foot- 
ing was bad, and there were tricky holes 
in the fast current. A safe retreat for 
fish, I thought, as I felt my way across 
with the aid of a stout stick. The English 
carry a wading staff, but then they also 
have twig cutters for arboreal anglers 
and spikes in the ends of their rods which 
they stick in the ground while watching 
the water for a rise. They rarely “chuck 
and chance it” on their chalk streams, 
and cast only over feeding fish. 

My European trip was interrupted by 
a trout which rose with a plop. Then 
came another, and another. Feeding fish! 
The black-ant feast had been digested. 
Good! (Continued on page 46) 
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Some ways and means of outwitting the bronze warrior 


ANY years ago, while still a 
small lad, I was fishing one 
summer's day from the shore 
of the Elkhart River, a tribu- 
tary of the St. Joseph, in northern In- 
diana. A boat containing two men 
drifted down with the current. The chap 
in the stern was busily engaged in toss- 
ing something through 
the air by means of 
a short rod and reel. 

When the boat 
came opposite me, the 
caster took aim, and 
an instant later he 
dropped one of the 
then novel plugs into 
the water almost at 
my feet. It was my 
first sight of a plug 
in action, and I gaped 
in astonishment. It 
seemed so silly; but 
when the gadget had 
traveled only a few 
feet, there was a 
heavy swirl and a 
moment later a fine 
smallmouth broke out 
with the plug deeply 
hooked in his jaw. 

Right then I dis- 
covered _ bait-casting. 
Soon I had an outfit 
of my own. When I 
had learned about the 
intricacies of thumbing the reel and had 
grasped the principles of the “side- 
swipe” cast according to the fashion of 
the time, the bass were attacked more 
or less regularly. But since those pristine 
days much water has run over the dam, 
and great progress has been made in 
refining tackle and methods. 

The plugs of our day are a far cry 
from the crude fabrications of that time. 
The original artificials were far too 
heavy and ungainly. They made a mighty 
splash upon striking the water and sank 
rapidly, becoming snagged on the bot- 
tom if the caster failed to retrieve at 
once, due to backlashes, which were 
frequent. Then, too, bass got used to 
seeing the same type of plug lumbering 
through the water; and they became 
wary, refusing to strike with anything 
like regularity. New lures were designed, 
tending toward trimness, lightness and 
improved action. 

The man who first thought of the wab- 
bling floater deserves a place in the Hall 
of Fame, for he revolutionized bait-cast- 
ing by applying the principle that the 
bass may be made to strike at a lure 
which has an irregular motion, regard- 
less of its shape or color. 
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By W. J. SCHALDACH 


Drawings by the author 


In fishing for black bass with plugs 
and, for that matter, with many forms 
of spinners and fly-rod lures, we must 
remember that it is the disposition or 
temperament of the bass that makes our 
fun possible. Pugnacious as a bulldog, 
restive and filled with fighting spirit, he 
often carries a figurative chip upon his 


tainly resembles nothing edible. This 
trait in the character of the bass ex- 
plains the success of the gaudily painted 
plugs which at times take fish with little 
or no skill on the part of the angler. 

But on many occasions the bass is a 
dainty feeder. He seems to have periods 
of lethargy too, when all lures and even 
natural baits are 
scorned. At _— such 
times it will pay us to 
use as much thought 
on bass fishing as we 
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Note the size of the head on this Florida largemouth 


figurative shoulder. Under these condi- 
tions he can usually be tantalized into 
striking viciously at a plug which cer- 
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Comparative proportions of the three spe- 
cies. Note length of head in ratio to body 
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would under the same 
circumstances on the 
trout stream. 

An instance of 
where a little thought 
and experiment were 
rewarded with results 
comes to mind. Some 
years ago I was fish- 
ing on a mid-Western 
bass river. The season 
was late June and the 
weather was fine, with 
a bright sky and 
enough of a breeze to 
ruffle the surface of 
the quieter water. 

Bass were breaking 
consistently, not leap- 
ing clear of the water, 
but rolling over, much 
in the manner of trout 
feeding on a_ hatch. 
All attempts at taking fish with a varied 
assortment of plugs and casting spoons 
failed. Rigging up a fly rod, I tried cast- 
ing into a pool just at the head of a riffle 
where over a dozen bass were feeding. I 
tried one fly after another of the regula- 
tion bass patterns. Most of them were 
bright in color and tied on large hooks, 
Nos. 2, 1 and 1/0. But a half hour of this 
resulted in not a single strike. Meanwhile 
the bass went on feeding as enthusiasti- 
cally as ever. Something interested them; 
so I set out to find it. 


ADING out in a shallow spot be- 

low the rising fish, I examined 
the river bottom. After some careful 
watching I saw a small nymph detach 
itself from a case on the stony bottom. 
It wriggled along with the current and 
passed into some fast water below. 
Knowing what to look for, I soon dis- 
covered several others. Could it be pos- 
sible that here was the answer to the 
unusual actions of the bass? 

It was a clue at least; so, wading back 
to shore, I went through my fly-book 
and produced a trout fly, Cahill No. 10. 
With the aid of a pocket knife I per- 
formed an operation on the hackle and 
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wings. The result somewhat resembled, 
in size and color, the nymph I had seen. 

Tying this fly to a six-foot light trout 
leader, I cast upstream and across, allow- 
ing the fly to sink and float along with 
the current. It was an old trick I had 
often practiced on trout feeding under 
the same conditions, but frankly I hadn’t 
much faith. 

The nymph had drifted scarcely a 
yard, however, when there was a slight 
pluck. Striking instinctively, I felt the 


line tighten, and the next instant a small--. 


mouth weighing nearly two pounds burst 
out clear of the surface. 


EADING the fish away from the others 
as soon as possible, I had it out with 
him in the quiet water near shore. I netted 
the bass and waded back into position. 
Then followed one of the most interest- 
ing hours of fishing I can remember. In 
all, I took over a dozen bass, keeping 
four or five of the larger fish and return- 
ing the rest. Then the rise stopped sud- 
denly and the river became quiet again. 
Trout fishing for bass! It may sound 
silly, but try it some time when bass are 
feeding and won't take the regulation 
bass lures. 
Why should a big, husky bass be in- 
terested in a tiny nymph when there are 








ODO 
Above—Attaching bass bug by means of 


a long leader loop. Below—Bronze wire 
trace for attaching plug 


minnows and crawfish right under his 
nose? I don’t know, but you might answer 
it by asking another: why should an ele- 
phant leave a bale of hay for a peanut? 

A large part of the sport of angling 
consists in matching our wits with those 
of our finny quarry. When we win by 
means of a ruse or at least by apply- 
ing good common sense to the problem 
at hand, we experience a much greater 
degree of satisfaction than would be the 
case if fish were taking any old thing. 

A fact that we must not lose sight of 
is that the black bass is not always a bull. 
At times he seems to lose that pugnacity 
of spirit which we are wont to associate 
with him, and he then becomes as cau- 
tious and dainty as any trout. If we think 
of bass fishing only in terms of certain 
fixed methods employing a few standard 
lures, we are apt to lose on occasions 
when, by applying a little experiment, we 
should have won. That is one argument 
for carrying a large assortment of lures. 

One of my friends invariably arrives 
at the lake laden down like a desert 
camel. He carries three or four rods, a 
half dozen reels and plugs, spinners, bugs 
and spoons almost without end. He re- 
ceives much kidding from our mutual 
friends, yet I notice that his catches are 
large and consistent. 


Bass and Artificials 


The angler who pins his faith to three 
or four plugs and lets it go at that is apt 
to have many fishless outings. Each year 
we see several innovations in the way of 
artificial lures introduced to the angling 
public. The fact that they may look 
weird to us does not prove that they will 
necessarily appear so to the fish. While 
all are good at times, it often happens 
that bass will, under certain conditions, 
prefer one lure and will strike that only. 

As an example, a friend was fishing a 
big pool on the Delaware several sum- 


upheaval as Mr. Bass rushes the plug. 

Unusual motion is fully as great a 
factor in inciting bass to strike, I be- 
lieve, as is unusual color. In this con- 
nection I recall an amusing story told 
me by Ed Townsend, game warden ex- 
traordinary of Westchester County, New 
York. 

On a burning July day he was patrol- 
ling one of the larger New York City 
reservoirs. Rounding a bend in the shore, 
he came upon a rather morose-looking 
fellow seated upon a shelf of rock. In his 
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An effective way to make a plug perform 


mers ago. After trying half a dozen dif- 
ferent patterns of plugs, he tied on a 
little black wabbler with a metal ‘device 
at the head and a single treble hook at 
the tail. Amazing as it may seem, four 
casts yielded four bass, one of which 
weighed around three pounds. On the 
fifth trial the plug became snagged on a 
sunken log and was lost. That concluded 
his day’s fishing, as nothing else he tried 
was successful. For some reason or 
other, black plugs seem to be quite ef- 
fective in much of the Delaware section. 


UT no matter how complete a collec- 
tion of artificials an angler may have, 
he cannot expect complete success unless 
he uses them intelligently, and that im- 
plies a great deal more than just casting 
and reeling in. Remembering that most 
plugs take bass by exciting their anger 
or curiosity (certainly this is true of the 
gaudy, highly decorated affairs), it fol- 
lows that the more erratic the lure’s 
movement the more interesting it will be 
to the bass. And imparting this move- 
ment to the plug is the angler’s job. 
Cast and allow the plug to remain 
quietly on the water for a few seconds; 
then, by twitching t he rod tip, make the 
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Distinguishing characteristics of small- 
mouth and large-mouth black bass. Color 
markings are subject to great variation 





lure bob gently. Drag the plug through 
the water a yard or so and repeat. Reel 
quickly with a jerky movement and stop 
suddenly. If no strike results and the 
place seems likely, just keep on trying. 
It is more than probable that before 
quitting the spot there will be a mighty 


hand was a cane pole to which was tied 
a section of something stout and white. 
It looked suspiciously like chalk line. 

The fisherman’s appearance suggested 
the lower East Side, and his conversation 
confirmed the guess. 

“What luck?” inquired Ed. 

“Nuttin’,” was the reply. 

“What are you fishing with?” the 
warden asked. 

“Dis t’ing,” said the dejected one; 
“and of all de punks in the woild, de guy 
wot sold me dis is de biggest. I’m sittin’ 
here t’ree hours now wit’ dat hangin’ in 
de water, and I ain’t even had a nibble.” 
Whereupon he pulled up a white and red 
plug with five treble hooks, weighted 
down with a five-ounce pyramid sinker! 

While manipulation of the lure plays 
a large part in the angler’s success, 
accuracy in placing a plug or fly-rod 
lure is certainly not without its ad- 
vantages. The ability to place a lure 
exactly over a rising bass accounts for 
the capture of many fish which would 
not have struck had they been given the 
opportunity to consider. It’s the same 
principle as fishing a heavy, fast-run- 
ning riffle with a dry fly for trout. The 
fish sees the fly go bobbing overhead, 
and he strikes with a frenzied rush. If 
the same fly were presented to him in a 
placid pool, there is a good chance that 
he would pass it up. 


ASCINATING as the sport of bait- 

casting is, I have a decided preference 
for bugging with a fly rod wherever con- 
ditions permit. To see a bass boil out and 
smack a floating bug, to feel the spring 
of the arched fly rod and to watch a 
valiant bass vault from the water is to 
experience a deep thrill, no matter how 
often one does it. 

In fishing a bug or a feather minnow, 
just as with plug-casting, a great many 
strikes will result from a studied manipu- 
lation of the lure. Let it lie quietly for 
a few seconds after casting. Then wiggle 
it by twitching the rod tip. Pull it a foot 
or so and make it dance again. This often 
brings Old Bass out from under the lily- 
pads with a rush and a growl. 

Generally speaking, bugs seem to 
bring the best results on lakes, ponds 
and large quiet (Continued on page 46) 
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Korida Battlers 


Photographs by C. R. CRANDALL 





Above—Put-putting down the 
river for a day with Florida’s 
big-mouth bass 
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Below—There’s real satisfaction in 
landing one of these great bass, and 
they do grow to a size not equaled in 
any other part of the country 


Unfortunately, wide publicity has been given to the state- 
ment that the Southern big-mouth bass does not put up a 
good scrap. Look at the fellow pictured above and draw 
your own conclusions. I think that they jump oftener and 
higher and figh: harder than the bass of any other section 








EDITORIAL 


Sportsmen Get L heir Share 


sportsman. He has included in the plans for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps work that is primari- 
ly beneficial to fish and game. 

There has been a wide-spread fear that wild life 
would suffer from the activities of the 250,000 or more 
untrained men who are to be put to work on public 
lands as an emergency measure to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Fretp & Stream has received a great many 
letters from subscribers who felt that this number of 
young men, loosed in our forests, would do irrepa- 
rable damage to the fish and game. 

For example, letters were received to the effect that 
the work already done by the “sapling brigade” in 
Bear Mountain Park, New York, had been disastrous 
to game—that the undergrowth had been cleared off 
and burned. It is possible that the supervisors in Bear 
Mountain Park had in mind one objective only—a 
clear, clean-looking area where the paper-napkin crowd 
from New York City could cavort on holidays. The 
work done in such an area as this cannot be com- 
pared with the activities of the conservation corps 
in remote wild lands. 

Perhaps most of this anxiety on the part of the out- 
doorsmen has been caused by poorly worded news- 
paper releases which used such phrases as “Axes will 
soon be ringing,” “Conservation corps to build new 
roads,” and “Underbrush to be cleared by emergency 
workers.” 

Naturally, such announcements in the name of re- 
forestation were bound to prove disquieting. Without 
undergrowth, fish and game cannot exist. Most sports- 
men feel that we already have too many roads into the 
back country. In referring to work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, newspapers have featured the ax. 
And then when a motion-picture news release showed 
a swarthy individual, who probably had an ax in his 
hand for the first time, worrying an eight-inch tree, 
many conservationists became excited. This particu- 
lar individual featured on the motion-picture screen 
was certainly making hard work of it, both for him- 
self and the tree. He probably gnawed it down in time, 
and was only acting on instructions from a motion- 
picture director. 


Pree. ROOSEVELT has recognized the 


1ELD & STREAM has confidence in the men in charge. 

We believe that not only is there no cause to 
worry, but instead fish and game conservation will 
profit from the work done. C. E. Rachford, who is in 
charge on the National Forests, has stated, “. . . we 
propose to disturb natural conditions to the smallest 
possible extent consistent with the protection and im- 
provement of forest and related resources.” 

The Forest Service has long considered game a “re- 
lated resource.” It plans to use the available labor to 
protect and improve the forests by cutting fire trails, 
removing dead timber and controlling tree diseases, 


such as the pine blister rust. This work is, in fact, a 
continuation and expansion of the regular program of 
the Forest Service. 

When camps were being established in this state and 
that, it was only natural that the Plains States, which 
have no wild forest land, should petition that some of 
the conservation work be done within their borders. 
Congressmen immediately began to hear from home. 
It was inevitable that some of the men must be em- 
ployed in the Prairie States. 

For several years, North Dakota has been impound- 
ing small water areas to improve waterfowl breeding 
conditions. The North Dakota sportsmen did not de- 
pend upon letters and telegrams to secure the ser- 
vices of some of the conservation corps in their state. 
Instead, five conservation leaders cranked up the 
flivver and started for Washington. 

These men laid their case before President Roose- 
velt. They explained to him that the impounding of 
water in small areas would help the waterfowl situa- 
tion ; that it would prevent erosion ; that it would raise 
the underground water-table, thereby improving agri- 
culture; that it would prevent floods and raise the 
humidity so necessary for the successful growing of 
trees. President Roosevelt listened and then promptly 
placed his approval upon the water-restoration pro- 
gram of North Dakota. Other states should get busy. 


HEN I first knew northwest Iowa, it was dotted 

with lakes. Many of these lakes have been drain- 
ed. Streams have been straightened. And now, after a 
heavy rain, the water finds its way quickly into the 
Missouri and the Mississippi, instead of being stored 
up as nature intended. The water-table has been seri- 
ously lowered as a result. Iowa has already planned to 
use some of Uncle Sam’s labor to restore lakes where 
drainage has not proved a success from an agricultural 
standpoint. 

Minnesota, South Dakota and Nebraska can ad- 
vantageously restore water areas. And then there are 
such famous waterfowl sections as the old Kankakee 
marshes in Indiana. Millions of waterfowl gathered 
there in former years to feed and rest, but drainage 
promoters turned the Kankakee into a useless, barren 
waste. Those familiar with the section say that a ditch 
turning the river into its former channel is all that is 
required to restore this wildfowlers’ paradise. 

Let us hope that the other Prairie States will follow 
the example set by North Dakota. The President has 
shown that he is favorably inclined. Much will be ac- 
complished to improve fish and game conditions if a 
part of the Civilian Conservation Corps devotes -its 
efforts to the impounding of water and stream im- 
provement. 
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The author sharpening a broadhead 


HEN a walrus is shot on a cake 

of floating ice, he must be 

“killed dead,” as the sportsman 

would say, or you will not get 
him. With enough life left to scramble 
to the edge of his temporary resting 
place, where he has been lying or perhaps 
sleeping, he will topple off into the water 
and disappear. When he dies from the 
wound, he sinks. 

An arrow shot from a bow has little 
shock and not enough instant killing 
power to prevent a walrus from reaching 
the water. As one of these large North- 
ern tuskers will not float, how could an 
archer hope to secure this specimen with 
a bow and arrow? 

This problem was worrying me as I 
sat in the sun on board the Morrissey, 
filing some broadhead arrows sharp. The 
constant bumping and clicking on the 
bow of our good cod-fishing schooner 
told me that we were still in the ice- 
field. We were off Belleisle Strait, headed 
for Greenland. 

Carl Dunrad, the cowboy on this 
American Museum of Natural History 
expedition, came strolling by with his 
lariat. 

“Carl,” I said, “let’s see you lay your 
rope on something in the water.” 

All there was to be seen was water and 
small pieces of passing ice. An occasional 
small berg bobbed on the water as we 
passed. Slowly and deliberately Carl 
straightened out his new rope and gath- 
ered it in, ready for a throw. 

Ahead some thirty or forty yards 
there loomed up a nice, small berg 
crowned with a niggerhead. As our boat 
approached this enticing mark Carl 
squared around, ready for action. After 
he made one complete swing of the rope, 
I grabbed his arm. He quickly looked 
over his shoulder at me and wondered 
what the big joke was all about. When 
informed that about seven-eighths of 
that hunk of ice was under water and 
that it would be impossible to jerk the 
top off of it, he realized that his rope 
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Flunting Walrus 


with 
Bow and rrow 


Sport among the ice-floes of the Arctic 


By ART YOUNG 


would have been lost or he would 
have gone overboard with it. 
Riding a “bronc’”’ and “stacking 
his line” on a yearling in Mon- 
tana was something Carl under- 
stood, but this interesting cow- 
boy was far from his home range 

out in the West. 
It appeared to me about as 
feasible a task to kill and secure 
a walrus with the bow and arrow as for 
Carl to land that deceptive piece of ice. 
I was to work in front of a motion-pic- 
ture camera, and one of the stunts slated 
was to secure a picture of killing a wal- 
rus with the feathered shaft. As yet I 


harpoon head turns crosswise, imbedding 
itself securely. A sealskin bag and a drag 
are fastened to the line and taken down 
when the walrus dives. This drag, which 
is to help tire the walrus, is a square con- 
trivance built of wood and looks like a 
shallow box about eighteen inches square. 
The sealskin is inflated with air and acts 
both as a drag and a marker. 

When our boat neared the reported 
walrus grounds, it headed for a small 
Eskimo village. As we approached this 
Northern habitation most peculiar bark- 
ing noises were heard, and before our 
schooner pulled up alongside the small 
wharf we learned that these noises came 


This arrowed walrus was shot with the rifle to prevent his reaching the water 


had not determined just what kind of an 
arrow head to construct, but a stout 
hand-fishing line was already part of the 
equipment. 

Finally I devised and manufactured a 
wire toggle which was fastened to one of 
the regular broadheads, and this wire ar- 
rangement was attached to the shooting 
line. All this, I figured, would show in 
the pictures. It was planned to obtain 
about the same results as the Eskimo 
does when he throws his harpoon at the 
walrus. Upon striking, the handle of the 
harpoon drops free from the steel and 
ivory point, which is under the skin of 
the mammal. As the walrus charges or 
dives a strain is put on the line and the 


from coughing Eskimos. One of the na- 
tives had contracted a cold from a white 
visitor some weeks before, and the whole 
village became infected. Not one Eski- 
mo had escaped. This infection, which 
means so little to us, was playing havoc 
with these friendly souls who had no im- 
munity from colds. 

After a stop of half an hour at this 
village our boat pulled out of the small 
harbor. All on board were in high spirits, 
for the report that walrus were just a 
bit farther north was what we had hoped 
to hear. 

Jim, a lanky and powerful tobacco- 
chewing seaman, was up in the crow’s 
nest scanning the broken ice-field ahead 
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Hunting Walrus with Bow and Arrow 


with high-power binoculars for 
any black specks which would 
indicate the specimens we 
were after. He pointed out, 
now and then, the best course 
to take for open water be- 
tween the ice. We had to buck 
plenty of it at best. 

Finally Jim called out, 
“Walrus ahead!” 


AD there been a loud 
speaker on board, the 
news could not have traveled 
much faster. Everyone rush- 
ed to the deck. I was on en- 
gine duty at the time, as we 
were short of help in the en- 
gine room. In filling that va- 
cancy below I came in close 
contact with the quarters 
which reeked with the odor 
that invariably remains af- 
ter a schooner has been in the 
codfish business for years. In 
addition to this, specimens of 
various greasy, smelly ani- 
mals as well as fish were 
stored so close to the engine 
that the heat from the motor 
produced a highly unpleasant condition. 
Fresh crude oil is bad enough and will 
all but make me seasick on dry land. We 
experienced weeks of rough weather in 
these Greenland waters, and the oil that 
polluted the atmosphere in that engine 
room was anything but fresh. 

This particular morning the water 
was smooth, and when the cry of 
“Walrus!” rang out I was free to go up 
on deck for a few minutes. There were 
black specks now within everyone’s vis- 
sion. They steadily appeared larger and 
larger until the time came to slow down 
the motor. Of course, the sails had been 
reefed in some time before. 

When we were less than a quarter of 
a mile from the sleeping forms, two 
dories were made ready and lowered to 


Our schooner, the Morrissey, in the lee of a big berg 


the water. After I was all set in one of 
the boats with bow and arrow rigged up 
with the walrus outfit, I began to lose 
faith in my ability to get a walrus. I 
could not help but feel that the best 
I could do was perform for a picture. 
The camera was in the stern of the boat 
with Maurice Kellerman at the crank. 


E slipped along almost noiselessly 

as we approached the seven or 
eight black forms that lay bunched to- 
gether sleeping. When we were almost 
near enough for a shot, a walrus raised 
his head, and we had a good look at his 
tusks. He saw us almost instantly, and 
there was a wild scramble for the edge 
of the ice, followed by the splashing of 
water—then all was quiet. Our dory 


Hoisting the old boat-wrecker aboard 


| 


was headed for the schooner, which was 


by this time getting under way to pick 
us up. 

We had not gone far when we saw 
more walrus off to one side and ahead 
of us in a cove. There were lots of them. 
From all indications there would be ac- 
tion when we got among them, for it 
could be seen that they were diving and 
feeding on clams. 

The time to lower the boats came, and 
the first into the water was one belong- 
ing to an Eskimo who had been taken 
aboard a*couple of hours before. With 
precision and assurance he arranged the 
sealskin float and drag behind him on 
the top of his frail skin boat, so that 
they could be thrown off into the water 
in the order mentioned. His harpoon and 

lance each had its place. Just 
as he had finished getting his 
equipment ready and was 
settling himself comfortably 
in the one small opening in 
the boat a walrus appeared 
unexpectedly about fifty 
yards away. The huge crea- 
ture seemed interested in our 
boat, which was perhaps the 
largest thing in the water he 
had ever seen, while the 
Eskimo gave his entire atten- 
tion to the walrus. 


ITHOUT the slightest 
noise the little skin 

boat was paddled almost di- 
rectly toward the black form 
as it lay low in the water. 
The walrus dropped beneath 
the surface of the water for a 
few seconds, and then came 
up almost where he had gone 
down. It was plainly evident 
that he was now interested 
in the Eskimo, and it looked 
as though the hardy little 
man would get his chance. 
When the boat was off to 
one side of the prize lot of 
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meat, the harpoon was slowly raised and 
thrown. It struck several feet short of 
the mark, but continued on through the 
water and landed. Then there was real 
action. 

The man grabbed his paddle and 
worked for his very life, for he knew 
what might happen. The walrus charged, 
and for a few seconds it looked as 
though he would get his man. Faster 
and faster the gap between the two 
closed. Then, right at the boat, the head 
and tusks quickly raised into the air 
and the white weapons slashed down. 
The stern appeared 
to be right under 
them, but the tusks 
ripped the water just 
as the boat slipped 
from under the ivory. 
Safe by a few inches 
—possibly less. 


HE walrus dived, 

and the man 
shoved overboard the 
remaining line to 
which was attached 
the sealskin bag and 
the drag. The _har- 
poon head with the 
line was being carried 
down deep under the 
water. Next, the float 
disappeared, then the 
drag went out of 
sight. The Eskimo 
slowly paddled off in 
the general direction 
that the walrus had 
taken, which was in- 
dicated by the slight wake made on the 
water by the inflated sealskin and drag. 
I believe everyone on board+our boat 
took a deep breath. 

From the schooner we watched and 
waited, wondering how long that float 
and drag could be kept under the water. 
After about ten minutes the float ap- 
peared, and the Eskimo speeded up to 
be near when the walrus showed him- 
‘self again. With the bronzed man in 
chase, the big beast soon tired and made 
only short dives, thus permitting the 
long solid-handled lance to be used. Our 
first walrus was secured and towed over 
to the schooner. 

By this time, two or three of our 
boats were in the water. I was in the 
launch with Kellerman and the camera. 
Our objective was a large herd of walrus 
which were diving for clams and sporting 
in the water about three hundred yards 
to the right. 

I had just finished coiling the arrow 
shooting-line on the small deck of the 
launch in front of where I stood when 
another walrus came up, evidently to 
look us over, just as did the one which 
the Eskimo had harpooned. Young 
Robert Peary, Admiral Peary’s son, was 
at the motor. He was the chief engineer 
on the trip. 

The launch was nosed around and 
slowly guided in a nearly direct line to- 
ward the black head just above the sur- 
face of the water, where it remained as 
we approached. I looked around to see 
if Kellerman was ready. Closer and 
closer our none-too-quiet power boat 
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Field & Stream 


approached the motionless form, which 
lay watching us. I realized that my ar- 
row was away out of balance, due to the 
wire apparatus attached to the steel 
head. In addition to this, the shooting- 
line would put a powerful drag on the 
arrow upon being shot, and I was won- 
dering how much to allow for that, but 
the heavy line was necessary and per- 
haps not strong enough as it was. At 
best, it was only a fraction as strong as 
the line made of walrus skin, which is 
used by the Eskimo. 

“Tt looks like we'll get action now,” 
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Sealskin inflated with air for use as a float 


I said to Maurice in a half whisper. 

I shifted my feet slightly to permit 
a better shooting position and then 
raised my bow. At this point the walrus 
“sat on his tail’? and poked his head up 
out of the water, exposing about a foot 
of his fat, tough neck, which was just 
the thing I wanted him to do. He was 
about sixty feet away, and the arrow 
was aimed a bit high to make allowance 
for the heavy load carried by the shaft. 

The arrow and line shot out and went 
true to the mark. There was no chance 
to see the arrow after it hit, for the very 
instant it touched the walrus he went 
under the water right in the middle of a 
splash. The sealskin float and drag, to- 
gether with the extra line, were pushed 
off the launch into the water with some 
satisfaction on my part. I knew the 
camera had the action. 


HE float stayed on the surface of 
the water, which surprised me. 
Surely it should have been jerked under 
the water, for a hit was registered. The 
skin float was hauled aboard and in- 
spected. My shooting-line was found to 
be all right, with the arrow on the end 
of it, just as when it had been shot. 
Evidently the walrus had used his flip- 
pers to knock it free and the steel head 
had failed to turn crosswise as intended, 
as those of the Eskimos do. I miscalcu- 
lated somewhere, and even today I don't 
know where it was. 
Well, there were still walrus ahead, 
and by this time two or three other boats 
were out after them. It was of little use 





to shoot at them with the rifle, for these 
mammals will nearly always sink when 
shot in the water, but one of the boats 
did manage to bring in a tusker. 

We had some exposed film, but none 
of the final landing of the walrus, as we 
had desired. In pictures one frequently 
fails to get just what is most desired, 
especially where elements and condi- 
tions other than man figure in the shot, 
but occasionally some “velvet” will be 
obtained unexpectedly. However, we 
had no such good luck. 

Our launch was not yet under way and 
I had just started coil- 
ing the line on the 
deck in front of me 
when, without any 
warning whatsoever, 
a big bull walrus ap- 
peared ahead and to 
the right of the 
launch, about fifty 
feet away. I knew the 
camera could not line 
up for the shot, and 
the shooting-line was 
not ready anyway; 
so automatically a 
broadhead was slip- 
ped to the bowstring 
and the bow raised 
when the black ob- 
ject disappeared. Al- 
most instantly it 
came up in_ sight 
about where it had 
gone down. 

I shot. The arrow 
struck the walrus in 
the center of the neck, 
and the thick, brownish red blood spurt- 
ed as he jerked his head down under the 
water. That was the last I expected to 
see of him, but to my surprise he came 
up right in the same spot and his eyes 
fairly bulged out of the sockets. 


WAS ready and drove another arrow 
at the neck, which nearly hit the first 
wound, and down he went again as if 
swallowed up by the water, which was 
now reddened with blood. Another ar- 
row was whipped to the string just in 
case he did come up for more; and sure 
enough, up he came. Again the arrow 
struck very close to the other shots. He 
dropped out of sight with a grunt. 
The tough-skinned mammal was still 
about fifty feet in front of me, and with 
each shot the men on board the schooner, 
which was about sixty yards from us, 
would let out a lusty cheer. I began to 
wonder when the shooting was going to 
end and was more surprised than ever 
when, for the fourth time, that head and 
pair of tusks appeared. In all my experi- 
ence I had never had such a shooting 
fracas, nor had any animal ever taken to 
the game like this new, untried target did. 
The fourth shot landed right among 
the other wounds. With a snort and a 
shake of his head he went under the 
water in a more determined manner 
than ever. I kept my eyes fixed on the 
spot where he went down as I reached 
over my shoulder for another arrow, for 
by this time I fully expected the head 
and neck to continue popping up. 
Without time (Continued on page 48) 
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How Much L oes Ray cal 


Few sportsmen can tell you the 
approximate weight of their fa- 


vorite species of waterfowl 


ISHERMEN talk in terms of 
pounds and ounces. Waterfowl 


In the old days, along the Missouri and 
the Mississippi, it was often possible to 





a Duck Weigh? 


Being strictly an inland site, the birds 
found here were almost entirely of the 


hunters always refer to the num- put fifty or a hundred mallards on the ‘river and pond’ group with quite a 
ber in the bag and not the weight scales at a time. Where these birds were sprinkling of geese. For the weights of 
of the individual specimen, yet a gunner of mixed sexes it was remarkable how birds obtained in this locality, thanks 
should know everything possible about regularly they averaged 2% pounds. A go to Mr. Egbert R. Jones of Ceres, 
. the game he hunts. Such knowledge adds hundred birds would weigh very close to California. 
0 much to the sport. 250 pounds. “The second site, indicated in the fol- 
- When the question of weights of game I weighed other species of waterfowl,, lowing tabulation as Suisun Bay, was a 
y is under discussion, the meager knowl- but always the larger ones, as there private duck club in the marsh lands ad- 
e edge possessed by most gunners is sur- seemed to be little or no interest in the jacent to Suisun Bay, which itself is a 
e prising. While there is no great variation weight of teal or other small ducks. northeasterly arm of San Francisco Bay. 
d in the weights of game birds as compared Recently I received from Mr. C. S. Though within a mile or so of deep water 
s with fish, there are big specimens and Seabrook of Richmond, California, the in the bay, the birds examined from this 
; small specimens of every species. In table of waterfowl weights reproduced locality were also of the river and pond 
a speaking of weights, especially where the below. In explanation Mr. Seabrook says: variety, and thanks in this case go to Dr. 
- larger species are concerned, the hunter Eric Anderson of Oakland, California. 
g is not unlike the fisherman of fable. He ‘“ HE actual weights of our many “The third locality, noted as San Pablo 
d never underestimates. species of native waterfowl is a Bay, was a shooting site on the main 
)- Many years ago I began weighing subject which has received very limited northerly arm of San Francisco Bay. 
l- Canada geese in an effort to find out just attention as far as the average sportsman This is what might be termed a deep- 
t how big an old honker had to be before’ is concerned. Last fall I determined to water shooting site, and the birds here 
it he was worth boasting about. I started go into this particular matter and at- obtained were largely of the deep-water 
d on this campaign of weighing geese be- tempt to secure at least a start toward variety. Our thanks in this case are due 
cause friends of mine were always killing some very definite information on the the Rod and Gun Club of the Standard 
w 14- and 15-pound birds, and I never was _ subject. Oil Company of California. 
n able to do so. “The actual task of securing the data “All birds examined were weighed be- 
k, Since my interest was first aroused I was made possible through the coopera- fore drawing, so that the weights shown 
t- have never seen a big goose without try- tion and efforts of three different parties, are, to all intents and purposes, equiva- 
le ing to get him to the scales as quickly as_ each shooting in a different locality, all lent to the live weights. When the shoot- 
ty) possible. I have ing season was 
: a WarTERFowL WEIGHTS na. ss 
25 of them in many , ’ ey weights had been 
different sections California, Now Dec, 1932. a obtained, they 
of the country, Joaguin Suisun Bay |San PasioBay AVERAGES AND TOTALS OF ALL THREE were segregated, 
Ww and the largest oe ane ALE |FEMAL AVERAGE classified and fi- 
st wild Canada I or wT wr wr wr wr. wr nally condensed 
if ever saw tipped — mT - into a brief tabu- 
As the scales at 12 sai — . = or —: = : = lation as exhibit- 
r- pounds 14 ounces. GW Teal o-i| 0-14 “12 0-13 ed here. 
in I am inclined in. Teal »- 3fours] 1-2 -0 r=) 
re to think that the Shoveler oj Ts Rak = te “WN the main, 
Gadwal) -O}1-15} 2-0 3 1-14 . 
w average run of re fn oo oe I believe that 
le Canada geese “ale03] 2-1 “10 2-1 the said tabula- 
would be about -a[i-a] 1-4 ~4 1-4 tion is self-ex- 
ill 9 pounds. A 12- a 2 planatory. The 
th pound bird is a 3 a left-hand half of 
or, most unusual, and vafien [iu — 4 the table is de- 
1s, yet my friends in ~a|2-2| 2-3 8 15 voted to a classi- 
to all sincerity are 3 2 {1-13 2-0 “15 -o | 6 fication by locali- 
to still telling me of ! airs) bs ne ties of the birds 
. ffle Head ! o-u ' ° ° 
er geese that weigh- — sy ao ~ = Ts examined and is 
nd ed 15 and 16 and Ross Goose mila 4 TT? divided further 
ri- even 18 pounds. ” ol2 ao|4-7| 4-9 | 2 into the two 
ng It is not the in- : = 22 ‘ : sexes, with the 
to tention of any of average weights 
id. these fellows to misrepresent the truth. three localities being, however, within a and numbers of birds examined. 
ng Either the geese had been weighed on hundred miles of San Francisco. In each “On the right-hand side of the table 
a faulty scales, or else the weights had of these three localities the conditions of are shown the totals and averages from 
he been estimated. shooting were also different, resulting in all three localities, divided once more 
1er For the same reason I started weigh- quite a wide variety of species over all into male and female, and finally an 
he ing mallard ducks. Gunners would talk three areas. average of both sexes. Here the limiting 
ed about drake mallards that weighed 3% “The first locality was a shooting site weights are also shown, in addition to 
for or even 4 pounds. I could not kill any in the San Joaquin Valley about thirty- the average weights and the number of 
ad that large. In order to get at an estimate five miles south of Modesto, and within _ birds examined. 
I weighed mallards in lots of ten or more. a mile or two of the San Joaquin River. “Any freak- (Continued on page 46) 
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LASTICITY of thought among angling writers is cer- 
tainly not unusual. Even the old masters of literature 
occasionally indulged in fantastic stories of fishing. 
With all due respect to his esteemed literary contribu- 

tions, we must bow to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the sage 
who gave us the immortal “Song of Hiawatha.” 

From the view-point of an angler, Hiawatha was in a class 
all by himself. Once he set out in his birch canoe to catch the 
sturgeon, Nahma. Upon seeing the giant fish in the clear water 
Hiawatha voiced a loud challenge and cast his line of twisted 
cedar bark. This defiance angered the sturgeon, and 


“In his wrath he darted upward, 
Flashing leaped into the sunshine, 
Opened his great jaws, and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha!” 


But Hiawatha proved to be a very resourceful fisher and 
met the situation handily. He simply lodged his canoe cross- 
wise in the esophagus of Nahma and killed the fish by beating 
upon its heart. When the carcass of the sturgeon drifted to 
shore, sea-gulls opened the ribs and liberated the Indian from 
his unnatural prison. This, in short, is the story of Hiawatha’s 
fishing. 

Now it is not my intention to try to take honors from Mr. 
Longfellow, nor yet to outclass Hiawatha in angling adven- 
ture; but I am about to relate an episode which may sound 
incredible to many followers of the rod and reel. I shall tell 
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Great northern pike that are measured in feet instead of in inches 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


of fishing for the giant pike of our north- 
ern border waters, where the species 
sometimes attain exciting lengths which 
are measured in feet and weights which 
may be recorded in tens of pounds. I shall 
tell of a wilderness excursion during which 
my partner and I considered all specimens 
of Esox lucius weighing less than twenty 
pounds as under-sized and tossed them 
back to grow. 

We had two excellent reasons for this 
seemingly queer attitude and action. First, 
in a country where finned life is teeming 
the appetite of two men for fish is quite 
limited. Secondly, Jan and I were after 
a trophy—a good head, to speak in hunt- 
ing terms—and agreed not to qualify any 
great northern pike under twenty pounds. 
Walleyes and possibly bass were to strike 
at their own risk, our particular interest 
in these smaller species being purely 
gastronomical. 

I shall not take up the quarrel regard- 
ing the fighting qualities of the giant 
pike as compared with those of the musk- 
alonge. The only indisputable variation 
between these two species of Esocidae 
appears to lie in the matter of head scales; 
and if this is the only true distinc- 
tion, I feel that I cannot be greatly con- 
cerned whether the fish I have hooked is 
known as a pike or a musky, provided it 
puts up a game fight. 


OW the fact that an outboard motor 

occasionally runs out of fuel should 
not be to its discredit; but when it plays 
its little joke in the middle of a vast, 
storm-tossed lake, it becomes a damnable 
contraption—a traitor to your trust. 

Midsummer blows in northern Minne- 
sota oftentimes rise suddenly and with considerable violence. 
When we had completed the final portage into Basswood 
Lake, the surface showed a slight ripple, the only indication 
of a possible atmospheric change being a faint cloud bank on 
the horizon. Two trips apiece had been necessary for Jan and 
me to transport our 16-foot square-stern canoe, duffle, grub, 
fishing tackle, light twin motor and fuel. 

And how carefully we had nursed the outboard! Ever since 
leaving Winton, on Fall Lake, we had treated it with all the 
respect and consideration that man might accord a motor. 
Now it had betrayed us in a crucial moment for the reason 
that it was out of gasoline. 

As forward motion ceased our craft slipped into a trough 
and a whitecap broke over her gunwale. In an instant we 
realized that we had misjudged our fuel supply because of 
the rough water and wind we had been bucking. 

“The oars—quick!” shouted Jan. “Pull, you sailor, or we'll 
swamp!” 

Awkwardly I fought with the waves while Jan attempted 
to refill the tank. I marvel that his efforts were successful, 
although much of the precious liquid went into the lake. In a 
minute the gallant motor redeemed itself by starting with the 
second rope, and our craft groaned slowly forward, quarter- 
ing the waves. 

The storm was rising. A driving rain beat into our faces 
and presently blotted out the landscape in three directions. 
But dead ahead we could make out the dim outline of an 
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What matters the name he goes 
by if he puts up a good fight? 


island or possibly a point of land, since Basswood Lake boasts 
of an intriguing shore-line. 

Approaching almost too close for comfort, we discerned 
that the point was a veritable fortress of rock. Veering off, we 
cruised by, but swung shoreward again just beyond, as we 
made out what appeared to be a sheltered cove. The rain be- 
came a deluge and the wind a hurricane as we nosed our canoe 
into an inviting, brush-lined shore. 


OR perhaps an hour we shivered beneath slickers while 

giant waves battered the rocky point not unlike the 
breakers of the sea. Immediately back from the lake shore we 
discovered an ideal camp site, sheltered by a scattering of 
magnificent pines which had escaped logging crews. The pres- 
ence of these fine trees made us believe that we had landed 
upon an island. 

Presently we climbed to a high point of land and learned 
that our surmise had been correct. Our domain was a ragged 
little isle with a shore-line of perhaps six miles—a haven for 
the cruising adventurer. The original plan to journey to a 
remote arm of Basswood Lake was temporarily forgotten. 

After the rain had stopped, the wind dried us out, and by late 
afternoon we had a snug camp arranged. Our shelter was a 
simple but practical tent which had a floor. Jan had con- 
structed it to the convenient dimensions of six by eight feet. 
Crossed poles held up the front, while the back tapered down 
to a two-foot rear wall. 

Filled with the inspiration of the evening silence and a 
good feed, we idly hiked out to investigate possible fishing 
locations. Less than four hundred yards from camp we came 
upon some grassy coves which seemed made to order as 
habitats for pike. In the middle of a weed bed we saw a com- 


Ready to start a morning of adventure on Northern waters 








A sturdy little shelter for canoe trips 


motion, and a second later a huge fish lunged out of the water. 

Continuing our inspection, we located numerous other splen- 
did coves and narrows which made us feel that it might be a 
good plan to haunt the island for several days at least. Close 
upon seven o'clock we returned to camp and were greeted with 
the surprising evidence that we were not alone upon the island. 
One corner of the tent had been pulled up, and several articles 
had been disturbed. In the soft earth was the paw print of a 
black bear. Our domain was not so secure as we had first be- 
lieved. 

Although quite cold at dawn, the morning steadily attained 
a pleasurable warmth. Giving but little hint of the previous 
day’s violence, the lake was all but smooth. Jan and I shoved 
off in gay spirits, heading toward the enticing inlets which 
had previously attracted our interest. 

Rounding the point of rocks, we quickly skimmed into 
the area where the giant pike had floundered the previous 
evening. Here we shut down the motor and permitted a slight 
tail breeze to drift us slowly into the weeded area. Our tackle, 
assembled at camp, became active. 

In fishing for the great northern pike I have always used 
a light bait-casting rod of either split bamboo or steel. An 
ordinary multiplying reel with 15-pound-test line is suitable. 
I have learned that almost any spoon, spinner, pork-rind bait 
or plug is apt to turn the trick, although my preference has 
ordinarily been a red and white spoon. On this first morning of 
adventure I cast a lure of this nature with the greatest hope. 
Jan was using a wooden minnow of a popular scaled pattern. 


,. a result of my first cast I felt a strike, or perhaps I 
snagged the grass. My second attempt connected with a 
fish that demonstrated the action of a five-pound pike. It was 
landed but released. Jan had good luck as far as our menu 
was concerned, for after a few odd throws he hauled in a 
three-pound walleye, which we saved for our evening meal. 

Thus an hour of drifting passed, while we enjoyed that 
continuous sport which an angler is likely to find in border 
waters. We landed and released at least eighteen or twenty 
pike, none of which weighed more than seven pounds. I had 
momentarily paused to rest my casting arm when my weighty 
partner showed signs of great excitement. His trembling finger 
pointed across the cove. 

“It’s that lunker again!” Jan whispered, just as I, too, 
caught sight of the wake of a huge fish cruising near the surface. 
“Look at that head!” he shouted as the pike raised an ugly- 
looking snout high out of the water. (Continued on page 49) 
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A Borcupine 
Caused It 


Second-prize story in our Narrowest Escape from Death Contest Pg. 


By CHARLES 


Illustrated by PAUL 


HAD been after grizzlies in the 
British Columbia country, north of 
Mount Robson. Moreover, I got one. 
But although a grizzly played a 
prominent part, he was not the direct 
cause of my narrowest escape from 
death. Instead, a lowly porcupine 
brought on a whole set of experiences 
that should have turned my hair gray. 

There were four in the party, includ- 
ing the guide, all strangers. The other 
two tenderfeet were even more unac- 
quainted with the country than I was, 
and both were atrocious shots. After 
three days in their company I disliked 
them heartily—a compliment that was 
returned with interest. So when I got 
my grizzly, and it seemed that we would 
have to stay there all fall and winter 
before the other two got theirs, I left the 
guide to bring in my pelt, and I struck 
out alone on my horse for civilization. 

This was a silly thing to do in wild 
and unknown country, but I had just 
returned from two years of warfare, 
undistinguished and unharmed, and 
peace-time pursuits, however dangerous, 
seemed rather tame to me. The guide 
protested, as well he might, but I was 
stubborn, and short of overpowering 
physical force there was nothing that 
could keep me there, so anxious was I 
to put distance between myself and my 
fellow “sportsmen.” Equipped with ex- 
plicit directions and a foolhardy dispo- 
sition, I set out. 

For several hours after I left the rest 
of the party, nothing happened. To call 
what I was traveling a trail was a gross 
misnomer. My horse scrambled over 
boulders and fallen trees, which were 
scattered about in great profusion, but 
he was a sure-footed beast and used to 
the country. Occasionally we came upon 
a blazed tree, which showed me that I 
was not lost. Not that I expected to be 
lost, as my confidence in my woodcraft 
was far greater in those days than it is 
now, or ever will be again, however pro- 
ficient I may become. 

Not infrequently the so-called trail 
would bring us abruptly to a sizable and 
swiftly flowing mountain stream or the 
tail-end of some mountain lake, with no 
apparent evidences of a trail on the 
other side. I learned to give my horse his 
head on such occasions and let him half 
wade, half swim across. Without guiding 
from me, he would invariably climb 
out on the opposite shore, well within 
sight of hoof-marks in the mud indicat- 
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ing the continuance of the trail. 

More or less constant watchful- 
ness was necessary to keep my sure- 
footed mount from scraping me off as 
we passed under the innumerable low 
branches, but finally we came out of the 
woods at the base of a mountain around 
which the trail wound in gradually as- 
cending loops. Here it gave evidences 
of being considerably more traveled, and, 
as I remembered from the outbound 
trip, it was a pretty fair trail all the 
way to the main camp from there in. 
Perhaps I grew careless, if that term can 
be applied to a man who sets off alone 
on a trip like that through such coun- 
try. In any event, instead of watching 
where we were going, I gave my atten- 
tion to the scenery as we climbed ever 
upward. 

By leaning only an inch or two to the 
right I could look down a sheer cliff 
wall into two or three hundred feet of 
exceedingly thin air to a river below, 
and I reflected upon the extreme lack 
of pleasure I should experience in doing 
a dive over that cliff, with or without a 
horse. We were almost to the point 
where the trail veered away from the 
gorge when it happened. A_ sudden 
tremor of my horse brought me to a 
temporary alertness, but too late! I had 
just time to catch a fleeting glimpse of a 
porcupine that was disputing our right 
of way and to lift my chin up to the 
exact position where the horse’s skull 
collided with it as he reared. 

I'm telling you, that was a wallop! It 
missed the “button” by a thousandth 
of an inch or so, and I wasn’t completely 
knocked out then. I might as well have 
been, for I was reeling, dazed and help- 
less in the saddle as my horse gave a 
startled leap over the porcupine and 
started going away from there. For a 
few seconds I had a sort of confused 
double vision of innumerable branches 
sweeping down toward me. Then I hit 
one of them, and the lights, already 
dim, went completely out. 


HEN I came to, it was pitch-dark, 

and I was terribly uncomfortable, 
lying in a huddle against a log. My face 
hurt like blazes, and I later discovered 
that there wasn’t a square inch of un- 
scratched skin on it. I don’t know why I 
felt those scratches then more than my 
other and more serious injuries, but it 
wasn’t until I tried to move that I dis- 
covered that something was radically 
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The excruciating pain that 
the attempt to move it brought on caused 
me to pass out again, and there I lay for 
a considerable time longer. 

When I again recovered conscious- 
ness, my head felt clearer, and some 
realization of my plight began to dawn 
upon me. As though I did not have 
enough troubles already, I now heard, to 
my horror, the sounds of a heavy animal 
approaching, crashing through the thick- 
et. These sounds took my thoughts en- 
tirely away from my bodily aches and 
pains, insistent though they were. The 
noise might have been caused by any 
one of several things, but a peculiar and 
characteristic snuffling soon removed 
any doubts. It was a grizzly! 


T least, that is what I shall always 

maintain it was until my dying day, 
and my head bears scars that might 
seem to prove it, although candor com- 
pels me to admit that, in such an inky 
blackness, it might have been a black 
bear. Under the circumstances, perhaps 
I magnified the size of the animal, since 
I never got a clearer view of him than as 
a vague bulk that seemed the size of an 
elephant—an out-sized elephant at that 
—to my startled eyes. 

The grizzly—for such I shall insist 
upon calling him—hopped over the log 
behind which I lay cowering and help- 
less, my gun miles away on the back of 
a riderless horse. Fervently I hoped that 
he might not sense my presence—but 
he did! The startled “whoof” he gave on 
discovering me—whether by sight or 
smell or both, I don’t know—might have 
seemed comic under other circumstances, 
but I was in no mood for humor, and 
my blood ran cold as I lay there. I still 
wake up at night in a cold sweat after 
dreaming of that moment. 

Vainly I tried to reassure myself with 
the countless remembered statements 
that a bear is not dangerous unless at- 
tacked, but the equally repeated state- 
ments that you can never tell what a 
grizzly will do kept obtruding. This griz- 
zly, after a moment’s hesitation, came 
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The bear batted me alongside 
the head 


over to investigate. I'm afraid I gave 
only a poor imitation of a dead man as 
his huge muzzle hovered over me and 
hot breath fanned my face. Then the 
bear batted me alongside the head with 
his forepaw and apparently went on 
about his more important affairs. As to 
his further actions, I couldn't testify, 
since I was again unconscious. 

When I came to for the third time, 
it was morning, and I discovered that I 
was lying only a few feet off the trail. 
I also discovered that what I had pre- 
viously feared was true: namely, that 
my right leg was broken. 


Y plight was desperate. There was, 

I thought, no chance of anyone’s 
coming along that trail and discovering 
me until the guide and my ex-fellow 
grizziy hunters came back along that 
way, and that might be a week, by which 
time they would be of no use to me 
whatever. As it happened, they returned 
that way in four days, I discovered later. 
The main camp was at least fifteen 
or twenty miles away, and there was 
no one there but Mrs. Flandreau, the wife 
of my guide. There was no telling what 
she would think when and if my rider- 
less horse returned to the main camp. 
The situation seemed pretty hopeless 
whichever way you looked at it, but 
then a ray of hope came to me. I re- 
membered that on the way up we had 
passed a cabin on the shore of a lake, 
which, the guide had told us at the time, 
contained a cache of food. It seemed to 
me that it wasn’t very far from where I 
was lying. If I could make that, I might 
be able to den up and last until help 
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came from one direction or the other. 
The thought of moving didn’t appeal 
to me, but there was nothing else to do; 
so off I crawled, dragging my useless leg 
behind me in an amateurish splint made 
of a couple of sticks tied with a handker- 
chief. The distance I covered down to 
that cabin couldn’t have been more than 
a mile and a half—as we figured later— 
but to me it seemed an endless journey. 
At first I paused now and again to 
rest, but soon I must have become too 
delirious with pain,to think of resting, 
for I have a vague memory of thousands 
and thousands of miles of crawling, 
crawling, crawling, my gloves and cloth- 
ing worn through, down to the raw and 
bleeding flesh. If I had been fully con- 
scious, I doubt if I could have made it, 
but through my delirium something 
urged me on and on, and after what 
seemed years I finally came within sight 
of the cabin. Even then, it was an eon 
before I reached it, and I lay sprawled 
on its doorstep for some time before 
I could summon up enough strength to 
raise myself and lift the latch. I pushed 
the door open, crawled part way in, and 
then screamed in my disappointment. 
Wolverenes had been there before me, 
and if you have ever seen what a wolver- 
ene can do in the way of wrecking a 
place you will have some idea of how 
I felt. Nothing was undisturbed; every- 
thing was turned topsyturvy. Edibles 
had been eaten, tin cans chewed open 
and gutted—destruction everywhere. I 
suppose there was enough food spilled 
around on the floor, the shelves and the 


bunks to keep me alive for a day or so, 
by in my despair I didn’t think of that. 
Instead, I rolled back out and off the 
doorstep, nearly falling into the lake. 
Here, at least, was water—small con- 
solation, but some. Painfully I crawl- 
ed to the bank and soused my head 
into the icy water. It stung my lacerated 
face like a thousand needles and brought 
me some degree of sanity. Still I didn’t 
think of the possibility of at least some 
spilied food in the cabin and, full of 
aches and pains and bitterly disappointed 
as I was, I thought briefly of sliding into 
the lake and completing the job. For the 
moment, I rejected the idea and lapped 
up the water, not minding that it was 
somewhat stained by my own blood. 


OW long I stayed there by the lake 

side I don’t know, but suddenly 
there came a hallo, and Mrs. Flandreau 
rode up the trail. When my horse got 
back without a rider, she had saddled up 
and started along the trail, leading an 
extra horse. Grimly and efficiently she 
set and bound my leg. Somehow she got 
me up on that spare horse, although she 
was a slight woman, well along in middle 
age, and I weighed just over two hun- 
dred pounds. 

The long ride back to the main camp 
and the trip by wagon and then by rail 
to the nearest doctor were no picnics, 
but in comparison with the grinding, 
searing agony of that mile and a half to 
the cabin they were joy-rides. 
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Shall some wilderness be saved for those who like to go beyond the smell of gasoline? 
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By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


HE man’s eyes were red- 
rimmed with sleeplessness 
and the wood smoke which 


had come from the camp fire. 
There was a day’s growth of dark 
stubble on his jaw, and his skin had 
that oily luster which is the after- 
math of perspiring effort. But he had 
a sense of humor, and the corners 
of his mouth twitched in a smile. 

It was the second day of May, 
and the trout season had opened at 
daylight on the first. 

“So I went to the end of the 
road,” he said, “and tried to find a 
place to park the car. Gosh! There 
wasn’t even a place to turn around! 
I had to back the car for quarter of 
a mile. Then I got turned around. 
Half a mile from the end of the 
grade I managed to push my old 
crate into the chaparral. It was 
pretty dark. 

“We hiked to the end of the road 
and then took the trail down to the 
stream. We got down there about 
daylight. Gosh, I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life! The place 
was lined with fishermen. There was 
one standing on every rock. But they 
couldn’t fool me. I'd figured out a way 
to beat the game when I saw all the cars 
parked at the end of the road.” 

The curious listener immediately be- 
trayed his curiosity. 

“What'd you do?” he asked. 

The man chuckled. “I had picked up 
my own rock at the top of the grade,” 
he said, “and I carried it down. At least, 
I had a place to stand!” 

There was a ripple of laughter. The 
man took advantage of it to move away. 
He had dodged the fateful question, 
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A trout lake no “tin canner” has ever seen 


“How many fish?” His sally had given 
him a chance to get away without con- 
fessing his defeat. 

And he hadn’t exaggerated very much. 

Two years before, that stream had 
been a fisherman’s paradise. There was 
only one way to get into it. That was 
through a fire trail which ran over the 
mountains. It was a government trail, 
kept up by the forest rangers, built by 
the Forest Service. Pack and saddle 
horses could go in over the trail. It 
was a little too far for a person to hike, 
carrying a shoulder pack, unless he was 





an experienced hiker. But there 
were quite a few such hikers who 
went in every year and enjoyed it. 

Two or three packers made a 
business of supplying pack-trains. 
It wasn’t a difficult ride; it could 
be made in four or five hours. Many 
packers made the round trip in a 
day. There were places where the 
trail would have been startling, to 
say the least, to one who had never 
experienced the scenery of a south- 
ern California mountain trail. But 
it was safe enough. That was mainly 
because the packers were experi- 
enced men and because the horses 
were mountain horses, raised in the 
mountains, familiar with every inch 
of the trail. It wasn’t a trail where 
a green horse could have given satis- 
factory service. 


NCE over the mountain range 

and down to the stream, there 
were literally thousands of delight- 
ful camping spots. The country was 
wild enough to be packed with in- 
terest. Deer came down out of the 
mountains to drink at the pools. 
Coyotes padded along the dusty trails. 
An occasional mountain lion swung 
noiselessly along, slipping from shadow 
to shadow, utterly invisible, making a 
regular swing of a territory embracing 
hundreds of square miles yet leaving tell- 
tale tracks behind him. 

Two or three days before the opening 
of the trout season the trails were kept 
busy. Pack-trains wound their way along 
the mountainsides. People who had never 
experienced anything like it in their lives 
clung to the horns of the saddles and 
watched the scenery drift by—rugged 
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mountains, deep cafions, whispering pines 
and, over all, the deep blue of the clean 
sk 






ti hardly seemed possible that the 
country could swallow them all and leave 
room for more. Yet the country did. The 
mountains, slumbering peacefully in the 
warm sunshine, with cloud shadows 
drifting lazily across them, welcomed the 
campers. They scattered up and down 
the stream, and made restful little camps 
underneath the shade of sycamore and 
cottonwood. Men fitted fishing rods to- 
gether and prepared to enjoy a leisurely 
visit with nature. 

With the first hint of dawn in the 
mountain air, men rolled out of blankets 
; and stumbled about in the shadowy dark- 
ness, getting wood stacked into little 
cone-shaped piles. Matches scraped, 
flames flickered, and the smokes of camp 
fires moved lazily upward into the gray- 
ing dawn. 
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: FFEE pots bubbled, bacon sizzled. 
§ The more ambitious or experienced 

essayed flapjacks made over the coals. 

By broad daylight they were ready to 
: start. There wasn’t any particular hiking 
necessary. The stream flowed right past 
the camps. Men flipped flies out over the 
waters, and there were sharp tugs at 
lines, the singing of reels, the keen zest 
for life which comes to one who holds 
a vibrating rod of split bamboo with a 
taut silk line, at the other end of which 
a gamy fish is taking advantage of every 
bit of swift water, every submerged 
snag, every sharp-cornered rock. 

The best of the fishing was usually 
over by eight or nine o'clock in the 
morning. Many returned to their camps, 
id ; stretched out in the shade, smoked con- 
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Who Owns the Mountains? 


tentedly and rested tired nerves. Or else 
they stripped off their clothes and 
plunged into the deep, shaded pools, or 
explored some of the shade-filled cafions 
where the branches of the main stream 
tumbled joyously over the mountain 
boulders. 

That was two years ago, Now it’s all 
changed. 


T was decided that it would be a good 
thing to run a road between an inland 
city and the coast. Searching about for 
a route, it was suggested that a road over 
these mountains would “open up some 
wonderful country.” 

Now it is opened up, “and how!” as 
they say so expressively. 

The road is not entirely completed yet. 
But an automobile can be driven to 
within a mile of the trout stream. There’s 
a trail down to the stream, a part of the 
old trail over which the pack horses 
used to go. 

The nice country has been opened up. 
The only trouble with it is that the coun- 
try isn’t nice any more. 

In the first place, there aren’t any fish 
left. 

When people went in by horseback, 
there wasn’t any incentive to catch the 
limit. They caught what fish they wanted 
to eat. Usually they angled for the ones 
that were a nice pan size, and they caught 
them by fly-fishing, learning to drop a 
fly easily and naturally at the exact place 
where the trout would be most likely to 
take it. 

Now people go in for one day, a back- 
breaking day of strenuous effort. They 
roll out of their beds by an alarm clock, 
have a hurried breakfast, drive for an 
hour or so, park their cars, walk down 


If the road builders are not stopped, the joy of pack-train travel will soon be a thing of the past 


the trail, and are fishing by daylight. 
They fish all day, striving to get the 
limit. Not that they want to eat them 
themselves, but it’s fun to fish, and 
there’s always the neighbors who will en- 
joy a mess of trout. If the fish strike 
fairly well and a limit can be had easily, 
some get two limits and take a chance. 

A few weeks of that, with fishermen 
at every hole, and the fish are gone. 
There’s no place for them to escape. The 
banks of the stream are simply lined with 
fishermen. The fish can’t stand it. 

Near by is another stream that was 
opened up five years ago. Sometimes 
there are a few fishermen along it on the 
opening day, but for the most part it is 
deserted—*‘fished out.” A few straggling 
catches are made after the first ten days 
of the season, but that’s all. For the rest 
of the time the stream tumbles down out 
of the mountains, along an automobile 
road, the pools literally packed with old 
cans and debris. 


N one trout hole on this stream—a 

hole which had yielded me some 
mighty good fish in times gone by—I 
counted twenty-six old bait cans, glass 
jars and worm containers. The stream is 
full of them. 

In the old days, the pack-horse trips 
were made by campers. The packers 
knew that their livelihood depended up- 
on keeping the country attractive. They 
were careful to instruct every tenderfoot 
about burying cans and garbage and be- 
ing careful with fires. When they came in 
with the horses to break camp, the pack- 
ers looked over the ground. People who 
had left dirty camps were made to clean 
them up before the pack-train started. 

Now people (Continued on page 70) 









Angling for full-sized tarpon 
with light tackle 

























NTIL March of this year it had always been the 
same old story: “The big ones got away.” 
For more than thirty years, my brother and I, 
with friends, have made trips to Florida and Texas 
to fish for tarpon, and for the last four years we have de- 
voted ourselves almost entirely to fishing with a fly. We 
have landed many fish weighing from six to sixty pounds 
on our fly tackle—sometimes as many as ten fish a day to 
a rod—and we released most of them alive to fight again 
another day. It is indeed wonderful sport. 

We have jumped a number of what we knew were big 
ones—fish that would weigh 100 
pounds or over—but it was not 
until this spring that any of our 
party actually landed a 100- 
pounder. Something always went 
wrong—the hooks were too light, 
or the wire leader would kink, or 
more often the fish would throw 
the fly out after a few jumps. 

However, intelligent persever- 
-ance generally brings success in 
any task, and this year I achieved 


Left—The successful 
lure: wings of white 
feather and topping; 
black and yellow horns; 
white hackle; silver 
body, ribbing and butt; 
tail of topping and red 
and white feather; 
jungle-cock feather 
sides; red cheeks and 
black head. This fly 
was perfected by Mr. 
Bonbright after years 
of experimenting and is 
named for him 
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my desire. In fact, I did better than that. My aim had been 
to take a tarpon weighing over-a hundred pounds on a fly 
rod. A fish weighing 101 pounds would have satisfied me, 
but instead my big fish weighed 136 pounds. 

The catching of large tarpon on a fly is perfectly prac- 
tical and not in any sense a fishing stunt, but it has 
taken a lot of experimenting to find just the proper tackle. 
This equipment, as now standardized, might be of interest 
to other anglers. 

For instance, the rods we like best are split bamboo, 
9 feet 3 inches in length, made in two sections and 
weighing about 12 ounces. A longer rod casts better, but 
does not work so well from the rowboats in which we do 
all our fishing. 

We use a multiplying salmon reel, size 2/0, hung under 
the rod trout-fashion. This we wind with adhesive tape to 
give support to the reel and to protect the hands from the 

























































A favorite tarpon fish- 
ing ground is along the 
causeway that runs be- 
tween Long Key and 
Bahia Honda, where 
the fish gather to feed 
in the tide as it flows 
through the arches of 
the trestle. Some of these 
fish clear the water at 
remarkable heights 
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By 
ARPON GEORGE D. B. BONBRIGHT 


metal parts. The line must be extra-heavy water-proof 
casting line at least 30 yards in length, with backing spliced 
on—all the reel will hold. 

A wire leader is necessary. Our best success has been with 
a cable wire in 5-foot lengths. On one end we attach a 
No. 4 swivel, and to the other end the eyed fly. A little 
liquid solder makes a neat, strong job. It is advisable to 
wear a good stout glove on the left hand to prevent burn- 
ing when the fish takes the line out fast. 

I well remember telling one of the famous rod makers 
what I wanted in the way of a rod. He replied: “It cannot 
be done. A rod such as you describe cannot be built to stand 
the strain.” Well, they are being built, and the rod that 
successfully landed the big 136-pounder has to date landed 
fully one hundred fish and is still in good condition. 

The fly itself is the most important part of the equip- 
ment. It should be tied on a strong hook, like the O’Shaugh- 


The picture in the up- 
per right-hand corner 
shows the type of boat 
used, as well as the 
strain put on the rod by 
a man-sized tarpon when 
he is doing his best. 
Most of the fish caught 
were released to fight 
another day 






































































nessy. We find the sizes from 5/0 to 8/0 most effective. The 
pattern we use is one I tied myself and is procurable from 
several of the New York fishing-tackle dealers. It is the 
result of years of experimenting. Tarpon go foolish over it, 
and it works equally well with most of the other salt-water 
game fishes. 

That describes the tackle. Now about the taking of the 
big one. I hooked him on almost my first cast in the morn- 
ing. There was very little wind, and in the smooth water 
running up close to the shore I saw a big fellow lying 
motionless in the sun. He was in very shoal water, not 
over two feet in depth. I made several casts to him without 
results. My oarsman, thinking 
that what looked like a tarpon 
might be a log, started to row on. 

Then I got a better look, in a 
better (Continued on page 70) 





Mr. Bon- 
bright and 

his 136- 
pound tar- 
pon,taken on 
a 12 - ounce 
fly rod from 
a small boat. 
This fish 
made eight 
jumps clear 
of the water, 
and it ac- 
tually took 
an hour and 
three-quar- 
ters to bring 
him to gaff 
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By HAROLD TITUS 


~ Sometimes 


LP you may 


just raise 
old hob by 
bringing in 
a@ new spe- 
cies of game 


or fish 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


STATE hatchery truck was on 
its way from the nearest rearing 


pond with a consignment of 

fingerling trout for the upper 
waters of the river, and the Old Warden, 
with the half dozen boys from the Rod 
and Gun Club whose help he had en- 
listed for the planting, sat on the cedar 
log which bound down the plank ends of 
the bridge, visiting. 

It was a gorgeous October morning, 
with a heavy white frost turned to jewels 
by the golden sunlight, with birches and 
poplars in the bottoms already butter- 
colored, with soft maple crimson, with 
wild asters flaunting their blues and 
white from the smother of joepye and 
the last of the closed gentians. The 

creek murmured brightly. A wood- 

pecker whammed at a _ resounding 
stub. Far off a locomotive screamed. 
The talk, of course, was of such a 
place and the things that find life 

® there. And there were jokes. And 


good-natured 
razzing. And 
argument. Yea, 
argument! 
Where two or 
more sportsmen 
are gathered to- 
gether what else 
can there be but 
argument ? 

Henry McIver, who always has 
a yen to be up and doing, was 
speculating about a strain of 
Canadian trout he had read of. 

He wondered why the sstate 
couldn’t import some. They were in- 
clined to fast growth, he had been in- 
formed; they were superlatively gamy; 
they were a lot of things. 

And someone suggested that with the 
heavy fishing our streams must stand 
perhaps a new strain would be advisable. 
It wasn’t reasonable to think that fish 
didn’t inbreed. And we should be ready 
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for new ideas always. And, and, 
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“What about it?” Henry asked 

the Warden, who had taken no 

part in that particular discussion. 

“Do you suppose the Department would 
give it a try?” 

“Well, now, I don’t know. They might. 
And then again they might not. May- 
be those trout you mention have been 
tried in this state. Maybe we're gettin’ 
the same strain from some other lo- 
cality in the eggs we buy. And maybe 
it would be kind of risky bringin’ ’em 


The boys have real good luck fishing for them 
through the ice. They run a foot long 
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tell us about that, I suppose.” 

“Risky? How could that 
be?” Henry asked, a little sharply. “If 
trout are good trout one place and can 
find the same conditions in another, 
they’d ought to be good there too, 
hadn’t they?” 

The Old Warden nodded. “That 
sounds reasonable,” he said and smiled. 
“I used to be crazy to try new things in 
our covers and our waters. I used to 
think just as some of you boys do. But 
I don’t know, now. I’m not quite so apt 
to get up a sweat about importin’ exotics 
as I used to be.” 

“Exotics! They’re trout, aren’t they?” 

“Well, yes; what you're talkin’ about 
might be all O.K. Chances are, it would. 
But I’m just thinkin’ about shiftin’ fish 
and animals from one part of the world 
to another. It’s not so bad when they’re 
not a new species. Still, I don’t know. 
But sometimes when we get transferrin’ 
wild things from here to there we cer- 
tainly are courtin’ disaster. 


“ CAN’T point out any disaster that’s 
happened. Maybe monkeyin’ with 
nature has caused some that nobody’ll 
ever know of. I just wonder and get 
scared.” 
He broke a splinter from a plank and 
commenced trimming it thoughtfully. 
“T’m thinkin’ about a couple of things 
that Michigan tried,” he went on. “Not 
that Michigan’s any more foolish in its 
conservation affairs than any other state. 
Fact is, the state seems to have always 
stacked up pretty well in doin’ the job. 
But when I think of the reindeer experi- 
ment—well, good men and good states 
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The Old Warden on Exotics 


always make 
mistakes now 
and again. 
“Where the idea 
came from, I don’t 
know; don’t know as 
anybody else remem- 
bers now. Likely it came from Alaska, 
where Siberian reindeer had been im- 
ported and were goin’ great guns. There 
was a lot of talk about the state’s deer 
herd, as there always is every so often 
in any state, and the notion was that if 
reindeer could be gotten goin’ it would 
be another big-game species to hunt and 
take some pressure off the whitetails. 


“WV ELL, anyhow, in 1922 Michigan 
imported sixty reindeer from 
Norway along with a caretaker. The 
bunch was held for a while in southern 
part the state and then shipped up to 
the Superior State Forest, away up on 
Lake Superior. They’d fenced in four 
sections where a lot of reindeer moss 
grew, and these newcomers were turned 
loose there. 

“That was before the time that many 
game departments had any technical 
staffs, but down at the Agricultural Col- 
lege there was some speculation about 
those reindeer and what effect they might 
have on the native deer. Fact is, some of 
the professors got quite worried. 
A few of the reindeer died in 
shipment, and they got hold 
of a carcass and took it into a 
laboratory and went to work.” 

He cocked his head to listen 
to some sound that had caught 
his ear. Then he smiled and said: 
“What they found was plenty. 
I disremember the figures, just; 
I'd hate to do more than 
guess at it now. But they 


Mark is an old-timer, and 
he’s seen a lot, but that ' 
fish had him stopped 


In 1922, Michigan imported 
sixty reindeer from Norway 
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told me afterwards 
that these professors 
found somethin’ over 
forty blood parasites 
in that reindeer that 
were foreign to Michigan’s native deer. 

“Now, that might not mean a thing. 
Not a one of those parasites might have 
harmed a thing in the Michigan woods, 
but we know that all wild species have 
’em and that some parasites, transferred 
to another species that hasn’t suffered 
their attacks a long time and built up 
an immunity, will just raise Billy hob! 
And think of it—forty new bugs intro- 
duced to be scattered around and try to 
live on other forms of wild life. Why, 
it’s not unrea- (Continued on page 50) 
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Sora rail 


S the days grow shorter and the 
leaves begin to show a waning of 
their summer vigor the most 
secretive and mysterious mem- 

ber of our game-bird fraternity begins 
wending his way south. So poor of flight 
is he that when he jumps into the air he 
often looks like a cripple. His legs hang 
down, his wings flap slowly, and he goes 
only a few yards before flinging himself 
into the tall reeds of the marsh. But the 
sora rail nests around the Hudson Bay 
country, almost up to the arctic circle, 
and flies clear to Central America and 
the northern part of South America. 
With his slow and halting flight, it is 
necessary for the sora to know before- 
hand whether or not he will have favor- 
able winds to carry him along. His inner 
ear, which acts as a barometer, gives 
him this information. His migrations are 
confined entirely to the night-time, prin- 
cipally in the hours after midnight when 
the atmospheric conditions are the best 
and evenest. From about two o'clock in 
the morning, when the light ions have all 
disappeared from the air, until daylight, 
the most tranquil conditions for flight 
prevail. At this time also the radio has 
less static and atmospheric interference. 
This is the time chosen by the rail bird 
to make his long migrations. His stop- 
ping places are the fresh-water marshes 
at the heads of the tidal streams, where 
the wild oats, butter weed and cattails 
‘grow. One day a marsh will be quiet, 







pO" Most Mysterious 


The Flying General, an enthusiastic ratl-bird shooter, 
can tell you much of interest about.this sport 


with only the advance-guard of black- 
birds and “reedies” present, but the next 
day, at dawn, the notes of the sora rail 
will resound from every nook and cranny 
of it. 

Except when flushed, the soras are 
seldom seen, unless the tide raises them 
above their weedy habitat, or they run 
out on the mud in pursuit of an in- 
sect or while playing with each other. 
They arrive thin from their long voyage 
from the North; “thin as a rail” has al- 
ways been a byword. Nature has made 
their bodies narrow, so that they can 
rush quickly through their weedy cov- 
erts. Their legs are long and strong. 
They will always resort to running rather 
than flying. In fact, some of the rail fam- 
ily have almost lost the power of flight. 

Their nests in the North are filled with 
eggs, from ten to fifteen being the nor- 
mal number, and on their southern mi- 
gration they bring with them their year’s 
progeny. Although their flight is not 
rapid and they are comparatively easy 
targets, still there is a wonderful fascina- 
tion about shooting them which the old 
sportsmen never cease to enjoy. 


HEN the tides make in big on the 

marshes, sportsmen go to their 
favorite haunts and pick up their old 
pusher and his boat. The boats are about 
12 feet long, double-enders and slightly 
rocked on the bottom, so that they will 
go over the weeds easily. There is a little 
platform on the stern, on which the 
pusher stands. He uses a 14-foot pole 
with a claw on the end to engage on the 
bottom. With this he can make the boat 


Shooting sora on the Patuxent, one of the most famous places in the country for rail birds 


literally walk over a couple of inches of 
water. The gunner stands with his legs 
astride the thwart, near the bow. 

As the pusher shoves his boat through 
the heavy weeds on a rising tide the rai 
usually jump singly. The pusher calls 
“Mark!” when a bird flushes. Sometimes 
one will jump to the right, sometimes to 
the left, and he calls “Mark right!” or 
“Mark left!” to indicate in what direc- 
tion the bird has gone. On very high 
tides, several may jump at the same 
time. I have sometimes shot seven or 
eight before any were picked up. 


HE little reed skiffs are narrow, and 

a misplacement of the gunner will 
turn them over easily. Many is the time 
I have seen one of my friends shoot 
toward the side of the boat, lose his bal- 
ance, turn it over and fall headlong into 
the marshy ooze. 

While the tide is rising, the sora jump 
out of the grass readily, but the minute 
it begins to fall it is with the greatest 
difficulty that they are made to fly. Being 
semi-nocturnal in their habits, they leave 
the shelter of the high weeds on the ap- 
proach of darkness; and if the tide is 
high at that time, they fly across to the 
low marshes with little fear. At such 
times, one poles along the heavy weeds 
on the edge of the marsh. Occasionally 
I have killed great numbers within a few 
minutes in this way. Likewise, at the 
break of day, they jump from the low 
marshes and fly to the high marshes. It 
is all over so quickly, and then every- 
thing is so quiet and apparently lifeless, 
that it is hard to believe that the whole 
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marsh is filled with these little creatures. 

Their appearance and disappearance is 
so sudden and unheralded, so shrouded 
in secrecy, that many people—and in- 
telligent people at that—believe that 
they disappear into the mud and live 
with the crawfishes until the next season 
approaches. I had a great argument last 
year with the commonwealth attorney 
of one of our Virginia counties on this 
subject. Indians and negroes who have 
lived their lives along the sora marshes 
have told me with the utmost serious- 
ness that when a frost comes in the au- 
tumn the sora disappear into the mud 
and do not come up again until the long 
days of summer have warmed up the 
bottoms. 

In the old days, men hunted them at 
night. They took canisters of fire in 
their small boats and used paddles to hit 
the birds. The feeding multitudes of rail 
were killed by the score. 


HE sora tarry to feed in one marsh 

after another on their southern 
hegira until they have fattened up. 
Then, when their barometric ears tell 
them that a north wind is coming, they 
hop to the next marsh in the dark of the 
night. Anyone who happens to be out 
there will hear them dropping into their 
weedy resorts. Their migration toward 
the south, in the late summer and 
autumn, is much slower than the spring 
migration north, because they have their 
young ones with them going south. They 
appear to be in no hurry as long as the 
weather stays warm. As they get strong- 
er, their power of flight increases. They 


Looking for a dead bird. 


have been known to fly clear across the 
Gulf of Mexico, and stray ones have 
been picked up by ships several hundred 
miles at sea. In the spring, however, they 
seem in great haste to get to their nest- 
ing places, and their stops en route are 
few and far between. 


HEN the sora is fat, he is a won- 

derful morsel for the table. There 
is no suggestion of fishiness or other un- 
appetizing taste about him. He can be 
eaten, bones and all, without ill effects. 
With him is found the Virginia rail, al- 
though not in such great numbers. This 
bird is not much bigger than the sora 
and is somewhat the same color, al- 
though more reddish and equipped with 
a longer bill. It is equally as good to eat 
as the sora. 

Occasionally on the fresh-water 
marshes one meets the king rail, that 
wonderful big red bird known to most 
sportsmen as the marsh hen. It is as big 
as a young chicken and is very good to 
eat. These birds are so secretive in their 
habits that comparatively little is known 
about them. A salt-water representative 
of the rail is the clapper, a bird as big 
as a bantam chicken. When I was a boy, 
I killed these by the hundreds on the 
New Jersey marshes. 

The companions of the rail birds in 
their migrations are the red-winged 
blackbirds, the rusty blackbirds and the 
reed birds, with a sprinkling of cow 
birds, purple and bronze grackles and 
nowadays a few starlings. These appear 
to eat the seeds of the oats and other 
marsh plants to a greater extent than the 





King rail 


sora, which seem to me to subsist more 
on insect food. 

The “reedie,” spink-spanking his way 
to the South, is the gay bobolink of the 
North, but he has changed his clothing 
to a somber hue. These little birds fly 
from the northern hemisphere through 
Central and South America to the 
Argentine, where they winter, and then 
they make the whole trip back for the 
purpose of nesting in the north temper- 
ate zone. They become as fat as butter 
on the wild oats and seeds of our mid- 
dle-state marshes and are a terrible 
scourge to the rice fields of Georgia and 
the Carolinas, which they strike just as 
the grain is becoming ripe. Thousands 
of dollars used to be lost in one day 
from the enormous flocks of “rice 
birds,” as they are called there. When 
they reach the West Indies, fat from the 
rice fields of our Southern States, they 
are called “butter birds.” In times past, 
people have been encouraged to kill 
them, but they are now protected by 
Federal law. 


O* late years, when hunting rail, I 
have used a 36-gauge or a .410 shot- 
gun with an open right barrel and a full 
choke left, with No. 10 shot. I kill about 
as many with this as with a 12-gauge 
shotgun. With a .410, one can fire an 
enormous number of rounds without 
suffering any inconvenience. I have three 
favorite marsh (Continued on page 48) 


The pusher’s pole has, been stuck down where the bird was marked 








1933 GAME FISH LAWS 


Up-to-the-minute laws on all species of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 
daily limits, size limits and license regulations 


Compiled for Fretp & STREAM by 


TALBOTT DENMEAD 


United States Burcau of Fisheries 


Open seasons given include both dates. Due to possible changes since 
this material was compiled and for additional information, Fretp & 
STREAM advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated 





a | 
STATE AND SPECIES | 


SEASONS | 


SIZE 
LIMIT 


DAILY 
LIMIT 


LICENSES 


STATE AND SPECIES | 


SEASONS 


SIZE 
LIMIT 


DAILY 
LIMIT 


LICENSES 





Alabama 
Black bass, 
bream, rock bass, 
crappie, perch, 
jack salmon 


No closed season 


10 
15 


25 all fish 


Resident None 
Non- -resident $5.00 
7 days 2.00) 





Arizona 
Trout (all 
species) 
Black bass 


Crappie, yellow 
perch, catfish 


June 1-Sept. 30 
No closed season 


No closed season 


20 fish or 
15 Ibs. 
10 fish or 
15 Ibs. 


Resident 1.25 
Non-resident 3.00 
Alien, special 30.00 
Alien applicant a 
citizenship 10.00 | 


lowa 
Black bass 
Trout 
Other game fish 
Bullheads 


June 15-Nov. 30 
Apr. 1-Sept. 1 

May 15-Nov. 30* 
No closed season 


10% 


Catfish 12” 
Silver bass, 


erel, 13” 


8 
8 


8 
but 15 in 
aggregate 
ola 
game fish 
25 bull- 
heads 


Resident 1, 
Non-resident 3, 
Non-resident, 

6 days 
Alien 





Arkansas 
Black bass 
Crappie, striped 
bass 


Trout 

Pike, jack salmon 
ream, sunfish, 

perch 


May 16—Feb. 28 
No closed season 


May 1—Oct. 31 
No closed season 
No closed season 


40 all fish 


Resident using | 
artificial bait 1.10 | 
Non-resident 5.00 | 
Non-resident, 
15 days 1.10 





California 
Black bass, Sac- 
ramento perch, 
sunfish, crappie, 
calico bass 
Whitefish, 
steelhead and 
other trout (ex- 
cept golden) 
Golden trout 


Colorado 
Black bass, trout, 
gtayling and 
other game fish 


May 1-Nov. 30* 


May 1-Oct. 31* 


July 1-Sept. 30* 


Black 
bass, 9” 
None for 
Test 
None 
None 


5” 


Black 
bass, 15; 
rest, 25 

each 

None 
25 fish or 
10 Ibs. 
and 1 fish 

20o0r10ibs 
and 1 fish 


Resident 
Non-resident 
Alien 





May 25-—Oct. 31 


7" 


10 Ibs., 
all game 
fs a 


Resident 
Non-resident 
lien 





Connecticut 
Black bass, 
calico bass, 


Lake trout 
Pickerel, walleye 


July 1-Oct. 31* 


Apr. 15-July 14 
No closed —¥ 

Apr. 15—Aug. 

Apr. 15—Jan. Py 


10 each 


20 or 101bs 
Jin all 
None 

10 


Resident 
Non-resident 
lien 





Delaware 
Black bass, 
calico bass 
Trout 
Yellow, rock and 
white bass 


pike, pickerel 


May 25-Feb. 1 


Apr. 16-Aug. 15 
No closed season 


No closed season 
May 25—Mar. 1 


Resident 
—_ resident 
Alien 





Dist. of Columbia 
Black bass, crap- 
pie, calico bass 


May 30-Mar. 31 


peneent None 
Yon-resident None 





Florida 
Largemouth and 
smallmout 
black bass, sun- 
fish and other 

ame fis! 
atfish 


No closed season 


12 bass, 
eac 
species* 
30 sunfish 
40 of all 
species 


Resident .25 
Non-resident 10.50* 
“ county 3.25 





Georgia 
Black bass, 
trout and other 
game fish 


June 1-Apr. 14* 


20 rain- 
bow trout 
25 brook 


Non-resident 5.25 


Kansas 
mock bass, 


pons ‘crappie 
Kentucky 

Black bass, 

trout, rock bass, 

crappie 


No closed season 


June 1-Apr. 30 


Bass, 10” 
12”* 
Crappie 7” 


15 in 
aggregate 


Resident 
Non-resident 
“ 15 days 





Troms, 10” 


12 bass, 
12 trout, 
25 crappie 


Resident 
Non-resident 
Alien 





Louisiana 
Game fish 


No closed season* 


BI. bass10” 
Whitebass 
c saarae, 7 a 
Sunfish, 


20 bi. bass 
25 w. bass 
*|25 crappie 
“| 100sunfish 


Resident 
Non-resident 





Maine 
Black bass 
Black bass spe- 
cial fly season 


trout and togue: 
lakes and ponds 
rivers above tide 
Brooks and 
streams: 
Salmon, trout 
Sea salmon 


Togue 
White perch 
Pickerel 


June 21-Sept. 30 


June 1-June 20 


Ice out—Sept. 30 
Ice out—Sept. 14 


Ice out-Aug. 15 
Ice out-Sept. 14 
Ice out-Sept. 30 
une 21-—Sept. 14* 
No closed season* 


nel 


- gregate* 


15 lbs. and 
1 fish or 
25 in ae- 


Resident 
Non-resident 5. #3 | 
Non-resident, 
30 days 3.15 
Non-resident, 1.65 
3 days 





Maryland 
rook, brown, 


above tide) 
lack bass 
tidewater) 


(rock) and Sus- 
quehanna salmon 
(above tidewater) 
Ail other fresh- 
water and game 
fish (above tide) 


30* 
30 


Apr. 1-June 
July 1-Nov. 


Aug. 1-Mar. 31 


Feb. 1-Nov. 30 


June 1-Nov. 30 


July 1-Nov. 30 





Massachusetts 
Black bass 
Trout 


Salmon 

Pickerel, walleye, 
pike, muskalonge 
White 

Horned pout 
Yellow perch 


July 1-—Jan. 31 
Apr. 15-—Jully 31* 
Apr. 15—Nov. 30 


May 1-Feb. 28 
June 1—Feb. 28 
June 15—Feb. 28 
Apr. 1-Feb. 28 


Black 
bass, 10” 
Trout, ad 
Pickerel, 

14” 


12” 
Musky 20” 
7” 


10 black 
bass 
above tide 
20 black 
bass, tide- 
water; 
10 trout 


Resident, above 
tidewater 1.25 

Non-resident, 
above tide- 


5.50* 


Pp 
wake, 
non-resident of 
county 
Special, Deep 
Creek Lake, 
non-resident of 
state 5.25 








Resident 2. 
minor 15-18 
and women 1.25 | 

Non- resident 5.25* 


Alien 





Idaho 
Black bass 


Trout 
Sunfish, gray- 


ling, sock-eye 
salmon, catfish 
Perch 


July 1—Apr. 30* 
May 16-—Dec. 31* 


No closed season 


No closed season 


6” 
6” 


None 


None 


aSer tte 
25or ey 


1 fish 
35 or 40 lbs 


Resident 2.00 
Non-resident 5.00 

“10day 2.00 
Alien 10.00 | 





Mlinois 
Black bass, 
(north and cen- 
tral zones) 
southern zone) 
ock, white and 
striped bass 
Trout (exc. lake) 


Pickerel, pike, 
walleye 


Indiana 
Black bass, 
silver bass, 
ellow perch, 
xill, Gapole, 
sun . pi 
ke-pe 
ickerel, 
rout 








June 15-Feb. 28 
| ag 1—Feb. 28 
an. 1-—Dec. 31 


Apr. 15-Aug. 31 
No closed season 


Nov. 16-Oct. 9 
May 1-—Feb. 28 


10” 


s” 
7” 
ore 


1% Ibs. 
dressed 
13” 


10 


25 each 
10 
25 each 
None 


10 each 


Resident 


n 50 
Non-resident 3.00 





June 16-Apr. 30* 


Apr. 1—Aug. 31 





6in 
aggregate 


25 crappie} 


and sun- 
fish 


20 








Resident 1.00 
Non-resident 2.25 








Michigan 
Black bass, 
white and war- 
mouth bass, 
bluegill, sunfish 

ke, pickerel, 

walleye, muska- 
longe, perch, lake 
trout, calico bass, 
crappte. catfish, 
bullhead, cisco, 
whitefish, smelt 
Trout 
Grayling 


June 25—Dec. 31* 


May 1-—Mar. 31* 


May 1-Sept. 4* 
No open season 


5 
25 in 
aggregate 
of ae 4 
an rc 
5 pike 


15 


Resident, 
trout 
Non-resident 





M tgageots, 


oad ae 
gers), pickerel, 
great northern 
pike, yellow 
h, muska- 


nge 
Crappie (south- 
ern zo! 


northern zone) 
ass (black, 

striped, gray, yel- 

low, silver, rock) 
northern zone) 
southern zone) 

nfish (southern 

zone) * 

(northern zone) 

Bullheads 

Trout (exc. lake) 





May 15-Feb.1 


May 29-Feb. 1 


— 21-Feb. 1 
une 21-Dec. 1 


May 29-Dec. 1 
May 29-Dec. 1 


une 21-—Dec. 1 
ay 1—Mar. 1 
May 1-Sept. 1* 


No size 
limits 





2 muska- 
longe 
10 north- 
ern pike 
8 walleye 
15 crappie 

6 blac 

ass 

5 lake 

trout 
5 salmon 
15 trout 








Resident 
Resident, 
mil 


amily 
Non-resident 

















65 





50 
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SIZE DAILY SIZE DAILY 
STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES 
paanccte ) Oklahoma 
Lake | Nov. 15-Sept. 15 All game fish No closed season |BI.bass, Lm 10 bl. bass| Resident $1.25 
salm: Trout, 7”| 25 game Non- Cmdent 5.00 
Sturgeon, hackle-| No open season Crappie,S”| fish in all 10 days 1.25 
back, spoonbill 
; Oregon jut . 
ississipp ass uly 1-Apr. 30* 6 30 or 20 | Residen 
Mipiack bass, No closed season 8” af 25 Resident None i Ibs.& 1 fish Non-resident 3 3. v4 
other game fish Sunfish, 4”| 100 of all | Non-resident $5.25 Trout, including | Apr. 15—Nov. 30* ¥ 30 or Alien 28.00 
| enymon under 20 Ibs. 
isso' » charr and 1 fish 
o I" (all kinds), May 30—Mar. 31 |BI. bass,8”| 10 bass, | Resident 1.00 Perch, catfish, No closed season* o” ” ” * 
- pie, “” 15 crap- Non-resident 3.00 crappie, sunfish None 
bass, pie, 5 jack | Non-resident, Salmon No closed season 15”* |3 or20Ibs 
jack salmon, 12° salmon,20| 15 days 1.00 & 1 fish* 
pasie- eye 5” rock bass | Alien 3.00 
ut Mar. 1-Oct. 31 8" ‘8 Pennsylvania 
Channel cat July 15—May 31 12” lack bass, rock | July 1-Nov. 30 Black /|10 bl. bass Resident 1.60 
5 ouch bass, white bass bass, 9”, | 15 r. bass | Non-resident 2.60 
oS in all crappie, straw- others /|15 w. bass | Aliens prohibited 
berry or calico 6” 15 crappie 
Mon ? bass and grass 15 c. bass 
ny pond fish May 21-Mar. 14* | Not over 5| Not more | Resident .00 | bass, pike-perch, 15 gr. bass 
lessthan | than 25 | Non-resident 3.50 | ickerel, muska- 10 pike- 
7”, except | game fish | Alien 0.00 | ionge, western Pike- perc 
su . | or 20 Ibs. and northern perch, 12” | 3 musky 
perch and| and 1 fish pike Musky, 3 pike 
bullheads | 25 catfish 
Pike, 22” |25 suckers 
Nebraska | 25 chube 
Black bass, June 10-Apr. 30 10” 15 each | Resident 1.10 Trout except Apr.15—July 31* “” 25 pe 
white, striped 6” 25 white | Non-resident 2.10 | lake trout 25 fail "heh 
or rock bass 25 rock Alien 5.10 | Lake trout Tuly 1-Sept. 29 25 trout 
Pickerel, pike May 1-Mar. 16 15” 10 each 
Wall-eyed pike May 15—Apr. 1 12” 25 Rhode Island 
Trout Apr. 1-Oct. 31 8” 15 Black bass, June 20-Feb. 20 10” 8 Resident 1.25 
Catfish, perch, No closed season | Catfish, | 25 each* ckerel 18 Non-resident 2.50 
sunfish, crappie iz” - erch No closed season “” 20 w.perch| Alien 5.00* 
others, 6 } 30 other “ 
Trout Apr. 1-July 15 ae 20 
Nevada | 
| All game fish May 1-—Oct. 1* No size 25 game | Resident 1.50 | South Carolina 
| limits fish or Non-resident 3.00 Speckled trout No closed season | x 20 Resident Non 
| 10 Ibs. Alien 7.50 Rainbow trout on any fish od 20 Non-resident 10. 35 
|New Hampshire | South Dakota 
Black bass July 1-Jan. 1* ” 10 Ibs. Resident 2.00 Black bass une 15—Mar. 1 None 8 Resident 1.00 
and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.15 Wall-eyed pike, y 1—Mar. 1 8 in Non-resident 3.00 
| Pickerel* June 1-—Jan. 16* 12” 10 Ibs. Non-resident, great northern aggregate 
| and 1 fish 3 days 1.35 ke, pickerel 
Pike-perch June 1—Mar. 1 10” None rout Apr. 1-Sept. 30 25 trout 
Muskalonge June 1—Apr. 1 Bluegills, ring May 1—Feb. 28* or bluegills| 
Brook, rainbow Apr. 15-Aug. 1* |Ponds,7”*| 5 Ibs. perch, bullheads, 5 50 perch or 
and brown trout streams, 6” sunfish, crappie bullheads 
Lake trout Jan. 1-Sept. 1 15%* 4 15 sunfish 
Salmon Apr. 1- » = 1* 15 4 & crappie 
Golden trout Apr. 15-—Sept. 1* 12” 4 | - --| —— -— 
White perch June 1-Sept. 1 al 10 Ibs. Tennessee 
Horned pout June 15-Nov. i* 40 | Black bass, June 2—Mar. 31* | Bass, 8”* None Reside 2.00* 
—_——_ wall-eyed pike, 10” Non- ——~ Pa 2.50* 
|New Jersey | muskalonge 10"* 
Black bass, June 15-—Nov. 30* Black 10 Resident 2.15 | buffalo, catfish, Crappie, 
Oswego bass, and white] 20 r. bass | Non-resident 5.50 | crappie, land- 
white bass, rock bass, 9” | 20c. bass | locked salmon, Black 
bass, calico bass, Crappie ec, & crappie | rock bass perch, 6” 
crappie c. bass, 6” |10 perch | Salmon, 7 
Stri pike-perch Catfish, 7 
bass, 10°* pike Brook and Mar. 2—Nov. 30* 6” None 
| and pick- rainbow trout ad 
Pike, pickerel, May 20—-Nov. 30* 12”* erel, ice 
pike-perc 1-Jan. 7 fishing Texas 
Trout, land- her. 15-July 30 “ 15 trout, Black bass, May 1-Feb. 28 11” None Resident* 1.10 
locked salmon 10 salmon crappie a Non-resident* 5.00 
* $ days 1.10 
|New Mexico Rainbow trout June 1-Dec. 31 14” 5 Alien 5.00 
| Bass, crappie, Apr. 1-Nov 30* Bass, 10” |151bs.bass| Resident 2.00 
| perch, catfish Crappie, | and 1 fish} Non-resident 3.00 Utah 
5” 0 crappie All game fish June 15-Oct. 31* 7” 30 fish | Resident 2.00* 
20 perch or 10 Ibs. female 1.00 
| 25 Ibs. cat- and 1 fish | Non- resident 3.00 
| fish& 1 * hen 7.50 
Trout, May 20—Nov. 30* “” 25 or 
salmon Ibs.& 1 fish Vermont 
Black bass July 1—Jan. 1 10° 10 Resident 1.00 
|New York } rout May 1—Aug. 15* o"* 25 fish | Non-resident 3.15* 
Black bass July 1-Nov. 30* 10” 15 or 25 | Resident 2.25 | or 5 Ibs.* | “ Lake Cham- 
per boat* | Non-resident 5.50 | Golden trout, May 1-Sept. 1* 6” o « plain, 5 days 1.50 
Trout Apr. 1-Aug. 31* 6’* |25or10 Ibs. | lake trout, land- 15” 10 Ibs. Alien 3.15* 
Lake trout, Apr. 1—Dec. 20 a 10 or locked salmon and 1 fish* 
whitefish 16”* lake trout Muskalonge June 15—Apr. 15* 
Otsego bass Jan. 1-Oct. 31 bad per boat Wall-eyed pike ay 1-Mar. 1 10”* 20 
White perch None 25 2 and : fshe 
Pike-perch May 10—Mar. 1* 12” 15* Pickerel May 1-Mar. 15 12” 251 
Yellow perch, May 1-—Mar. 1* Pickerel, |Pickerel or and 1 in 
pickerel, pike certain lakes) pike, 12" pike,15ea. 
Sturgeon uly 1-Apr. 30* 20°* None wie inia 
Muskalonge uly 1-—Dec. 1* 24” None Black bass, June 15—Mar. 15 10” 15 each | Resident, state 3.00 
Striped bass © closed season 12” rock bass, redeye 6” Resident, co. 1.00 
rout Apr. 15-June 30 Brook, 7 20 Non-resident 5.00* 
|North Carolina others, 8” Alien 5.00 
Largemouth and | June 10—Apr. 30* 12” Bass, 8 | Resident, state 2.10 
smallmouth 10° cach Resident, co., 1.10 Washington 
black bass, Bream, 6 cies | Non-resident 5.10 Black bass, Local county lack 30 fish Resident, state 5.00 
blue bream, Robin, 5” Prock Non-resident, crappie, sunfish, | seasons bass, 9”* | or 20 Ibs. Resident, co 1.50 
red bream, Rock, 1 bass 1 day pike, perch, cat- Other |and 1 fish*} Non- resident 5.00 
robin, crappie, Coaget, Rest, 25 sh, whitefish fish, 6”* Alien, county 5.00 
goasic-cye. red goggle-eye each 
. white perch rch, 6 West Virginia 
fin, Black, green, July 1-Nov. 30* 8” 10 bass Resident, state 3. rf 
Brook and Apr. 15—Sept. 1* 6 20 wi and Resident, local 1.00 
rainbow trout 8” 15 willow bass Non- qecident | y 00 
pret, land- Apr. 15-July 31 6" 25 trout 1.00 
North Dakota locked salmon, None in agere- Resident f Ohio, in in 
Bass (any s) June 16-Oct. 31 Bass, Bass, Resident 50 white salmon, gate* | OmoRiver onl 
cies), crap salmon trout Non-resident 3.00 empatenee 10” but only | Aliens prohi fibited 
sunfish ke and_| salmon, Wall-eyed pike une 1-Mar. 31 10° 15 rainbow 
Wall-eyed nits May 16-Oct. 31 trout, 10°] 5 each or Pike, pickerel, uly 1-Nov. 30 10” &10 brown 
eethers pi rappie, gregate perch 8” 
— rappie, 
rout, land- May 2-Sept. 30 Sunfish, sunfish, Wisconsin 
locked salmon 5 15 eac! Black bass une 20—-Mar. 1* 10” 10 Resident None 
Pikes,Sea White bass, ay 25-—Mar. 1* 7” 25 Non-resident 3.00 
5 strawberry Other, | 25 catfish 
- calico % bass, 7” bull- 
Ohio silver bass, rock Catfish, head 
Black bass June 16-Apr. 30* 11” x Resident 1.00 bass, crappie, 15” other 
Crappie, |25 crappie| Non-resident 3.25 catfish, bullhead bass, 20 
sunfish Trout (exc. lake)| May 1—Aug. as i 15 
Bluegilis, | 20 each of Pickerel, May 25-Mar 16” 10 
5 bluegills, muskalonge 30” i 
rock bass, Pike May 25-—Mar. 1 13” 10 
white bass, Sturgeon Sept. 5-Oct. 31* 5 
_, Perch, sunfish No closed season | Perch, 7”| 25 each 
o! 
Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 None None Wyoming Resident 1.50 
All game fish Apr. 1-Nov. 30* None 15 lbs. | Non-resident 3.00 
or 30 fish* x days 1.50 
Alien, resident 7.50 
Alien,non-res.12.50 







































































*Certain exceptions; consult state fish and game authorities 
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Y first buffalo was indeed a 
beautiful specimen. I sat down 
on its shoulder, and with hands 


that refused to keep from shak- 
ing I tried to roll a cigarette. There was 
only one cartridge left in my gun on the 
completion of one of the most thrilling 
moments in my life. 

The native covered the buffalo with 
green branches to keep away the carrion 
birds, and we started back for the kayah. 
If I ever willfully tried to avoid seeing 
game, it was on this particular occasion, 
but before we were half-way back to the 
river I received another thrill. A low 
yellow something moved through the 
bush entirely too close for comfort. 

“Ngalla!” whispered the native, who 

. had seen it at the same moment. 

“Lion!” I thought to myself. 

Here were lion and buffalo in the 
same day. This was the opportunity 
which I desired more than anything 
else on my African adventure—the op- 
portunity to shoot the fabled king of 
beasts—and I had only a single car- 
tridge. My thinking and debating ap- 
paratus worked fast. Tackling a herd 
of buffalo with four cartridges was in- 
deed a sporting proposition. Tackling a 
lion with one cartridge, however, came 
in the same category or was pure fool- 
hardiness. I remembered Steve Brodie. 
Leaning my arm against a tree to keep 
it from trembling, I took as careful an 
aim as I ever had down the sights of a 
rifle, and fired. 

The boy leaped forward. Odd, I 
thought, that he should be so hasty 
about assaulting a lion with a spear, but 
in a very few moments I learned that 
he knew all the time that it was not a 
lion but a small impala. I had misunder- 
stood his “impala” for “mngalla.” We 
hoisted it into a tree and went back to 
the kayah without further adventure. 

Getting another native, three dogs, 
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*™ The native uttered 
@ a shrill whistle. A 
great tusker swung 
out of the group 


additional cartridges, my blanket, can- 
vas, frying pan and salt, we returned 
to the buffalo. A fire was built, and the 
natives worked far into the night alter- 
nately eating meat cooked on wooden 
skewers over the fire and cutting meat 
into long strips to be hung over poles 
to dry. Early in the morning they took 
the three dogs and with bows and ar- 
rows went out to see if they could locate 
the water-buck which I had apparently 
wounded the previous day. I decided 
to remain in camp, primarily to rest 
but also to eat my fill of meat. 

My own little camp was a 
short distance from the kayah, 
on the edge of the bush. In the 
middle of the morning a lion 
began to roar off to the north. 
While I was listening to it I was 
attracted by a noise in the bush 
close by. It was behind me, and 
nervously I reached for my rifle 
and turned quickly around. Out 
walked the old man from the 
kayah. He greeted me, then 
nonchalantly appropriated some 
meat from my drying skewers 
and sat down to eat it. 


RESENTLY I took a water- 

bag and went to the river 
to fill it. Coming back, I made 
a short cut across a small hill 
on top of which I stopped to 
look around. Down in a little 
valley not far away I could see 
a herd of about sixty buffalo 
strolling across the bush. Duck- 
ing down off the hill, I hurried 
back to my camp, for I had seen 
quite enough of African buffalo 
for some time to come. 

About noon I decided to con- 
tinue on my way. The native 
took my pack, led me over the 
hills for several miles, then 
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RICA on 


The experiences of a young 
American who crossed A fri- 
ca on foot to hunt big game 


PART IV 


F Wena 


down to the river which we had forded. 
Lying in the sand not far away was a 
big crocodile. Somehow I had grown to 
dislike these ominous creatures and 
slammed a soft-nosed bullet into him. 

From there on, our way led through 
big trees, and where the walking was 
good we made fast time. Late in the 
afternoon we came to the kayah of a 
friend of my guide. After a long pow- 
wow between the two, the second man 
took my pack, and with a friendly fare- 
well to the first I continued on with my 
new guide. 

At sunset we emerged into the bush 
country again and soon came to a kayah 
where, to the native’s surprise, I insisted 
on stopping. He yielded. I prepared a 
bivouac about one hundred yards away 
and proceeded to build a fire. While I 
was sitting beside it, resting my weary 
hoofs after the strenuous hours of 
traveling, several people came from the 
kayah, surprised to see a white man. 
They offered me a hut in which to sleep 
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LEWIS V. CUMMINGS 
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Illustrated by 
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and were even more surprised when I 
insisted on staying outside. Determined 
to show their hospitality, however, they 
brought meal and milk and then courte- 
ously retired. 

After I had eaten and darkness had 
fallen, they returned, bringing several 
large calabashes of native beer. The 
evening developed into a hilarious one, 
but I was of necessity cautious. Vividly 
I recollect hearing the uproar of a gang 
of hippos above the shouts and chatter 
of my black-skinned visitors. A hippo 
sounds like a cross between a bull alliga- 
tor with the toothache and an asthmatic 
fog-horn, while the chatter of a bunch of 
beer-drinking African natives is totally 
indescribable. But at last they got tired 
and all went home, leaving me alone be- 
side my little fire to listen to the hippos 
in the near-by lake. 

This place, which lies at the junction 
of the Lundi and Sabi Rivers, is the 
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domain of one Chief Lo-Cheesa. He was 
very old and nearly blind, though cer- 
tainly the personification of hospitality. 
His name, literally translated in English, 
is “The Hat.” 

That evening I had stopped at a kayah 
about two miles from the chief’s place. 
The next morning I received a messen- 
ger who brought what was apparently 
the official insignia of an officer of the 
chief—a long field wand on which were 
several rings of monkey fur. He said 
that the chief extended to me an invi- 
tation to come and be his guest. I prom- 
ised to visit him the following day. 


N the morning, I started with a 

guide to make my visit to Chief Lo- 
Cheesa. We passed along a trail through 
the high bush and trees, but soon came 
out into the open, skirting the wide, flat 
edge of a great lake. It was here, ap- 
parently, that the hippos had been in- 
dulging in their nightly serenade. Flocks 
of cranes, herons, ducks and gloriously 
colored geese abounded. There was one 
huge variety of crane far larger than 
any of the others, which the boy told 
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me was excellent to eat. I have since 
learned that this bird is known as the 
Kavirondo crane. We saw several hippos 
as well as crocodiles, and the native told 
me that wild dogs, those scourges of the 
veldt, hunted in the vicinity in packs 
at night. 

Passing around the lake, we again en- 
tered the trees and soon came to the 
kayah of the chief. We found him in a 
green field near by. Wearing his official 
regalia, he was seated in state on a pile 
of stalks. Upon his head rested a circlet 
of red rubber two inches high, convex 
outside and concave inside. Around his 
neck was a heavy brass chain supporting 
on his chest an 8-inch brass crescent 
upon which was stamped the British 
coat-of-arms. In front of him was a huge 
calabash of native beer, and facing him 
squatted a dozen or so men. Behind 
these were an equal number of women. 

The chief greeted me in very friendly 
fashion and asked me to sit down be- 
side him. Then, one by one, all of the 
men greeted me. As we talked I rolled a 
cigarette. Courtesy prompted me to offer 
it to the chief. He took it rather awk- 
wardly and allowed me to touch a match 
to it. He puffed and coughed, after 
which he glanced at me and smiled. 
Then he puffed and coughed again, after 
which he looked at me and grinned. 
After the third unsuccessful attempt he 
laughed outright, and the rest of the 
men joined in. Before I knew it, all the 
rest were crowding up and asking me to 
roll a cigarette. It took considerable 
diplomacy to get out of this predica- 
ment gracefully, for my little supply of 
tobacco would not have lasted very long 
with that gang. 


REMAINED there for three days, 
hunting daily and seeing a great deal 
of game. Near this place was a 20-foot 
fall in the Sabi River, below which was 
a large pool literally teeming with hippos 
and crocodiles. The falls were impressive 
despite the fact that the stream was at 
its lowest, for the time of my visit was 
toward the end of the dry season. I 
could imagine what a grand sight it 
might be during the height of the rains 
with a mile-wide torrent roaring over it. 

The great number of wild dogs which 
infested that district made the game 
very shy and hard to approach. Ele- 
phant sign was abundant. The natives 
told me, however, that almost all of 
these animals had departed only a 
few weeks be- (Continued on page 51) 
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Nixie on point. She doesn’t hold stanch very long—five seconds is about her limit 


Nixté—Freak Gun Dog 


An excellent pheasant dog that finds, ponts and retrieves—sometimes 


GUN DOG may be a pointer or a 

setter for pointing game, or a 

spaniel for flushing it close up. 

Any of these breeds may do the 

work of a Simon-pure retriever, such as 

a Chesapeake or a Labrador, in fetching 
dead game from land or water. 

The ringneck is a source of tribulation 
to many gun dogs, and he furnishes the 
bulk of the wing-shooting for thousands 
of gunners today. This fellow is a for- 
eigner, but he has received his voting- 
papers here in America. Birds are thriv- 
ing in covers that have not heard the 
whir of a native wing since Towser’s 
great-great-grandmother was a puppy. 

This pheasant is a game bird, and in 
many shooting grounds he is the only 
game bird. He is hunted and hunted for; 
he is shot and shot at. He is fairly be- 
wildering in his amazing new numbers 
and his size and his rainbow coloring 
and the game he plays. 

If you hunt him without a dog, he 
runs with amazing cleverness even in 
scant cover, and you never get a glimpse 
of him. Or he lies tighter than a scared 
rabbit, and then bursts up right under- 
foot to demoralize eye and arm. He is 
hit too far back by the novice in wing- 
shooting—and by others sometimes!— 
and he packs a lot of shot away with 
him. 

So you hunt him with a dog—an or- 
thodox bird dog. And still he runs, and 
squats and runs again. Your careful 
pointer or setter stands his empty foot 
scent, and roads and stands again; and 
the pheasant gets up at last so far off 
that you never even glimpse him. The 
dog grows wild and careless, and runs in- 
to shameful flushes three gunshots away. 
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By EDWARD A. BRIGGS 


Then you try a spaniel, and his merry 
eagerness puts up most of the birds out 
of range. In desperation you even ring 
in a beagle from the remote edges of 
gun-dogdom, and he tongues that two- 
legged trail to a rise on the next farm, 
past all your Marathon efforts. You are 
just about ready to give up and hunt the 
ringneck without a dog, along with all 
the other happy-go-lucky, trust-to-luck 
pheasant gunners. 

Once in a blue moon, with luck and 
discipline you may get a real pheasant 
dog. My dream is to own a classy, 70- 
per-cent Llewellin that can handle ring- 
necks—wide but under control, snappy 
but cautious. I know such setters—a few. 
But they do not belong to me. 

So I shoot over Nixie, and because of 
that fact I call her a gun dog. No, this 
is not an apology; it is just a practical 
view of a practical dog afield. 


OB, Jack and I and Nixie climbed 
down from the car in the sunrise 
shadow of an old, clapboarded farm- 
house silvery with age which was set 
amid tangled hedgerows and old-fields 
and hill-slope orchards. Out of the frosty 
stillness emerged John Smith with a 
plaintive greeting. “Ed, I knocked down 
a bird ’bout twenty minutes ago, an’ our 
rabbit dog can’t find him.” 
“This bitch will find him,” I said. 
John cast a critical eye on Nixie, who 
confidently returned his gaze. I’m not 
sure she didn’t actually cock her eye- 
brows at him. But in her long, lean head 
and stylish short back and ultra-straight 
front legs John saw nothing to give him 
confidence. He hesitated, no doubt on the 
very brink of saying so. Then we went 


down through the frost-rimed meadow. 
With a word of restraint to Nixie to hold 
her just within gun range, I cast her over 
where the low-ground cover began. 
“Was he hard hit, John?” 
“Well, he could jump an’ flop up high 
like, an’ he sure could run.” 


EFORE us lay bog-hummocks, frost- 
bitten weeds and fringes of briers, all 
over-run with orange-tendriled dodder. 
I have seen a wing-tipped pheasant run 
for an hour in no more cover than this, 
ahead of a slow, bawling hound. Or squat 
and then skulk, and do it again, fifty 
times more or less, ahead of a setter 
drunk with scent but drooling with cau- 
tion and afraid to dash in and catch. 
Nixie is different. Into the white- 
frosted cover she went, and under and 
through it. Very soon her bobtail said, 
“Bird here, all right!” She cast ahead 
in little rushes, left and right. 

Then she turned sharp right, and sud- 
denly became the perfect bird dog in 
miniature! A tense, classy, black-and- 
white pose, there in the frosty cover. 
There is no fear that Nixie will ever be 
“lost on point”; she doesn’t hold it long 
enough. But for as long as four or five 
seconds she stood rigid on that bird, 
which she had surprised into crouching 
close, six feet in front of her nose. Then 
good-by convention! Out burst the 
cock, but he was stopped in mid-burst 
by a black-and-white rush. There was 
a shrill bark amid a swirl of feathers. 

“Nixie!” I shouted. 

She released the bird, for she was not 
big enough to lift him. Then, at my 
“Take him, Nixie!” she pinned and held 
him safely. (Continued on page 71) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


The Winners in the Great Northern Pike Class in 1932 weighed from 20 to 28 2 pounds 


PPARENTLY last year was a poor 
one for unusually large pike. The 
average weight of the prize-win- 
ning great northern pike was just 

under 25 pounds. The year before it was 
29 pounds; in 1930, 25% pounds; in 
1929, 3034 pounds and in 1928, 28 
pounds. This falling off in size during 
1932 is contrary to what has taken place 
in practically all the other classes and 
divisions. 

Of the twenty-nine fish which won 
prizes during the past 
five years, twelve of 
them—or more than 40 
per cent—came from 
Wisconsin. Minnesota 
was next with five; 
Ontario and New York 


By SETH BRIGGS 


Heddon Vamp Spook in Lake Byllesby, 
near Cannon Falls, Minnesota. 

“The Sunday afternoon this fish was 
caught was terribly hot and sultry,” 
writes Mr. Burgess. “My son and I 
fished from shore in the mouth of a little 
creek where it emptied into the lake. I 
had fished but a short time when I had 
a strike—not really a vicious one, either. 
As soon as I knew I had him hooked, 
however, and started to reel him in I 
began to realize I had a regular he fish 


In the Next Issue 


“JTF YOU HUNT WITH OLD DON,” by 


was, and my son walked in as far as his 
hip boots would allow. His friend Elmer 
got the landing net; but when he got a 
look at the fish, he threw the net on the 
beach, saying, ‘We'll never get that baby.’ 
“Finally I reeled him in close enough 
so I could see him, and then is when I 
got shaky. As soon as he saw me he 
made one flip with that big tail of his 
and threw so much water over me that 
I could not see for an instant. Then he 
rushed away at about eighty miles an 
hour, burning my thumb 

on the reel. When I 

stopped him, I had just 

a few yards of line left. 


“AT last he tired, and 
slowly I brought 


ike asccmmted ter Tuomas F. West. One of the best bird-dog nies in, When te oie 
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July seems to be the 
favorite time for pike 
fishing. Eight prize fish 
were taken during that 
month from 1928 to 
1932, inclusive. Six pike 
were taken in May and 
six in August, five in 
September and four in 
June. 

An especially inter- 
esting fact is that every 
one of the twenty-nine 
prize-winning pike was 
caught on an artificial 
lure. In one instance 
only was live bait used with the lure. 
Plugs were used in the great majority of 
instances, these lures having accounted 
for seventeen fish. Nine were taken on 
spoons or spinners, one on a spoon and 
fly, one on spoon and pork rind, and one 
on spoon and live bait. This is indeed a 
remarkable record and seems to indicate 
that artificial lures are gradually sup- 
planting live baits. 

The largest great northern entered in 
our Contest during 1932 weighed 28% 
pounds. It should have weighed consid- 
erably more for its length of 52% inches. 
Its girth, however, was only 19 inches. 
This fish was taken by Townsend Mor- 
gan of New York City on a large troll- 
ing spoon of unknown make. It was 
caught in Green Lake in the province of 
Quebec, Canada, on September 24, 1932. 

Mr. Morgan says his pike was gaffed 
after a battle lasting about thirty min- 
utes. “It was rather a dull day. By ‘dull’ 
I mean the sky was overcast, with just 
an occasional glimpse of sunshine. Ex- 
cept for a swordfish, this is the biggest 
fish I have ever caught.” 

The second-prize great northern 
weighed 27 pounds. It was caught on 
July 30, 1932, by W. L. Burgess, on a 
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hunting. 


SOELEN. Hunting waterfowl in the land of the 


“THE ELEPHANT’S TUSK,” by Wi Frip 
ROBERTSON. An unusual story of African big-game 


“WHAT THINGS COUNT IN DEER HUNT- 
ING?” by Hamitton M. LAIng, is the 
article for September. 


to contend with. I would get him in 
pretty close to shore. Then about that 
time Mr. Fish would make up his mind 
he wanted to go somewhere else. He 
simply went—that’s all! He made sev- 
eral of these runs, and I surely thought 
I was going to lose him. 


‘““TN the meantime I had my boy get a 
gaff which I always carry with me. 
Finally I got the fish in close enough, 
and between the boy and myself he 
came up on good old solid ground.” 
Two third prizes were awarded last 
year in the Great Northern Pike Class. 
Each of the fish weighed 25% pounds, 
and their length and girth measurements 
totaled the same. The fish caught by 
William Fistler measured 41 inches in 
length and 21 inches in girth, and that 
of J. A. Hensley 42% inches in length 
and 19% inches in girth. The former 
was caught at High Falls, Wisconsin, on 
May 28, 1932, on a Dardevle spoon and 
pork rind. Mr. Hensley’s pike was taken 
in the Lake of the Woods, Ontario, on 
July 13 on a Shannon Twin Spinner. 
“By the time I had him turned and 
was reeling in,” says Mr. Fistler, “he 
came up about forty feet from where I 


fingers slipped right in, 
but he certainly had a 
bad-looking hand as a 
result of it. Elmer fell 
on the fish, and there 
he and the fish lay, in 
about a foot of water. 
A fisherman from Mil- 
waukee came over and 
grabbed the pike by in- 
serting thumb and fore- 
finger in the eyes, and 
thus he was finally 
brought to shore.” 

Mr. Hensley, who 
won Third Prize No. 2, 
writes us as follows: 

“On my second cast, I was rewarded 
with a terrific strike, and my first 
thoughts were that I had hooked a 
muskie. As he was headed for deep 
water and not the rocks, I let him have 
plenty of line after hooking him. I tried 
to bring the fish up from the depths, 
where he was performing a series of 
turns and angles, and was finally re- 
warded by having him come close to 
the surface to make a complete circle of 
the boat. 

“After a hard fight I put the fish 
alongside the boat, and the guide did a 
remarkable thing by actually lifting him 
on board without gaff, club or gun. 

“T have landed a great many pike in 
my life, but I have never hooked one 
which fought every minute without 
slacking his speed or his desire to dis- 
lodge the* bait like this one did.” 

Fourth Prize was awarded to William 
Dallman for a 22%4-pound great north- 
ern caught in Lake Patagama, Wiscon- 
sin, on July 10, 1932, also on a Shannon 
Twin Spinner. It measured 41 inches in 
length and 23% inches in girth. 

This is the way Mr. Dallman describes 
the scrap: “I (Continued on page 59) 
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STATES GET WATER CAMPS 


RESIDENT Roosevelt’s approval 

of water restoration as part of the 

job for the Civilian Conservation 

Corps gave a number of Plains 
States the chance of a lifetime—to detail 
relief workers to the job of building lakes 
and dams, a godsend to wild life, espe- 
cially migratory waterfowl. 

North Dakota has seven 200-man camps 
assigned to such work for six months. 
South Dakota has twenty-eight projects 
in the hopper in addition to the twenty 
projects handled during the past year with 
relief funds borrowed from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Iowa, with 
her 25-year program all set, grabbed off 
twenty-six units of relief workers to build 
dams and other beneficial conservation 
jobs. 

Michigan succeeded in having groups 
of workers from a goodly number of 
camps assigned to lake and stream im- 
provement work, under the direction of 
Doctor Hubbs of the Fisheries Research 
Institute of the University of Michigan. 
Pennsylvania and other states are plan- 
ning to use some of their relief workers 
to improve game and fish conditions. 

Apprehension has been expressed 
throughout the country lest these forest 
camps do considerable harm to wild life. 
“I am at a loss to understand the fears 
of the sportsmen,” says Major R. Y. 
Stuart, Chief Forester, in a letter to Wil- 
liam B. Greeley of the Camp Fire Club 
of America. “The work will be super- 
vised by experienced foresters and others 
for the accomplishment in each case of a 
constructive conservation purpose. To say 
that these constructive measures, which 
have been going on at too slow a pace 
heretofore, will harmfully affect game in- 
terests is about the same as saying that 
we need less forest protection and ad- 
ministration to meet the game situation. 
The Forest Service has a very definite 
policy of administration by which it aims 
to enhance forest, game, watershed, recre- 
ation and other values.” 


NEW YORK’S GROUSE FARM 


OLLOWING the successful rearing 

of 196 grouse last year at the Catskills 
experiment station by Dr. Gardiner Bump 
and his assistants, the most important of 
whom was Mrs. Bump, the New York 
Conservation Department decided to go 
into grouse rearing on a big scale this 
year. 

A farm of 120 acres. of rolling land, 


of the American Game Association 


By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


with a trout brook running through it, 
was purchased near Albany this spring. 
The large breeding enclosure contains 31 
combination breeding, brooding, holding 
and wintering pens. A modern incubator 
house, a colony brooder house capable of 
holding 1,000 young grouse, a pathological 
laboratory and other necessary buildings 
were constructed. 

“Practical experimentation is the watch- 
word at this farm,” says Doctor Bump. 

When he wrote me on May 27, thirty- 
five hand-reared grouse hens had pro- 
duced about 350 eggs, an average of ten 
each, Sixty-two wild grouse nests, con- 
taining 750 eggs, had been collected in the 

Catskills and transported 225 miles, most 
of them by the department's aeroplane, for 
incubation at the new farm. Special heat- 
holding units were used so that incuba- 
tion might not be interrupted. 

Doctor Bump is keeping a close check 
to learn the hatchability and strength of 
eggs from hand-reared grouse as against 
those collected from wild nests. This im- 
portant experiment will be watched with 
intense interest by every sportsman. The 
results will be reported at the next Na- 
tional Game Conference. 


POLLUTERS TO BE SUED 


NDIANA sportsmen are planning a 

new campaign to clean up pollution. 
A recent statewide organization, the 
United Sportsmen, Inc., with dues of 50 
cents per member, headed by Howard M. 
Meyer, an Indianapolis attorney, intends 
to lead the fight to clean up the streams 
of the Hoosier State. 

“The only cry remaining to the polluter 
is the excuse that it will cost too much 
to correct his evil practices,” says Mr. 
Meyer. “United Sportsmen propose to 
teach as a fundamental fact of economics 
that however much it may cost now in 
dollars to make proper disposal of munici- 
pal and industrial wastes, it is going to 
cost more dollars to continue pollution of 
public waters—and fight suits for dam- 
ages.” 

Mr. Meyer calls attention to the fact 
that in Indiana and most of the other 
states a landowner whose property is in- 
jured may recover substantial damages 
from those responsible. The United 
Sportsmen propose to furnish proper legal 


Breeding pens on the ruffed-grouse farm recently established by the New 





assistance to unfortunate landowners and 
to aid in recovering substantial damages. 

“We will keep filing new suits for 
damages against the polluter so long as 
the pollution continues,” concludes Mr, 
Meyer, who states that the plan contem- 
plates obtaining change of venue so that 
polluters will be fighting suits in several 
counties at the same time. 

Indiana’s new conservation officials are 
urging the sportsmen of the state to or- 
ganize and to recommend programs to the 
conservation division for action. Indica- 
tions are that Indiana will tackle the pro- 
gram on a long-term basis similar to Iowa. 


THE COPELAND REPORT 


“ HE time has come for another great 

forward step in American forestry, 
and a major portion of the step should be 
the public assumption of a much larger 
share of the enterprise,” says Major R. Y, 
Stuart, head of the United States Forest 
Service, in submitting to Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace of the Department of Agricul- 
ture the most comprehensive report ever 
assembled on the forest situation and re- 
lated subjects. 

This document, “A National Plan for 
American Forestry,” popularly known as 
the Copeland Report, was compiled by the 
Forest Service and submitted to Congress 
in response to a Senate resolution spon- 
sored by Senator Copeland of New York. 
It consists of two volumes, containing 
1,675 pages. 

“Public agencies should acquire 224,- 
000,000 acres of forest land, including a 
part of the abandoned agricultural land 
available, and place it under forest man- 
agement at the earliest possible date,” 
Secretary Wallace says in his letter of 
transmittal. “A considerable part of this 
land has or will come into public owner- 
ship anyway by reason of tax delinquency. 

“It is believed that the resources of the 
states will be fully taxed to acquire and 
manage 90,000,000 acres, leaving 134,000,- 
000 for the Federal Government. I am 
convinced that the public program recom- 
mended will command equal approval in 
the future, and that the extension of the 
national and state forests recommended is 
as important and as necessary as the cre- 
ation of the existing national and state 
forests.” 

The Secretary calls attention to the fact 
that “more than 50,000,000 acres of agri- 
cultural land, originally timbered, have 
been abandoned because they were never 
suited for agriculture,” and are now idle 
and available for forestry. 

“Tax delinquency is creating a new 
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Outstanding Conservation Events Th roughout North America 


public domain,” reports Secretary Wal- 
lace, before a solution has been found for 
handling the existing public domain, “not 
of forested land, but largely of devastated 
forest land, and of such size that it prom- 
ises to be a heavy burden. Few states have 
legislation that provides for a solution, 
and still fewer take advantage of the legis- 
lation they have.” 

On the subject of using the forests more 
extensively for recreation the Secretary 
states that the forests “can be made to aid 
materially in solving the problem of how 
to use the increasing leisure time of all 
classes of people.” 

Two of the important sections of the 
report deal with wild life and forest recre- 
ation. The former was prepared by Paul 
H. Roberts of the Branch of Research 
and J. H. Stone, in cooperation with the 
Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. In this section, present economic and 
social wild-life values, relationship of wild 
life to other forest uses, wild-life and fish- 
eries management in forest areas, and 
other related matters are discussed in an 
able, convincing manner. The need for 
better wild-life management and for am- 
ple public hunting and fishing grounds is 
stressed, and attention is called to the fact 
that the American Game Policy, adopted 
in 1930, “was the first general presenta- 
tion of a plan for systematic game man- 
agement.” 

The Federal foresters have grabbed the 
opportunity, for which they have waited 
patiently, to catapult America’s most am- 
bitious forest program into the public lap, 
thereby hoping to bring about an early 
decision on two questions: 

(1) shall we continue the present whol- 
ly unsatisfactory handling of private forest 
lands; or (2) shall the public assume 
the herculean task of acquiring and man- 
aging 300,000,000 acres, 60 per cent of 
the forest lands of the nation as against 
the present 20 per cent? 


BELL FAVORS ANGLERS 


HE new United States Commissioner 
of Fisheries, Frank T. Bell of the 
state of Washington, who succeeded 
Henry O’Malley, is an ardent angler and 
has promised to give the sport fishermen 
of the United States his utmost attention. 
“I do not intend to subordinate the 
game-fish activities, particularly the hatch- 
ery operation and the aquicultural research 
and investigation, to the work of the com- 
mercial fisheries,” he says. “Definite 
agencies exist in the Bureau for the benefit 
of commercial fishermen, but these will 
not submerge the interests of the man who 
fishes for fun. 

“It will be the policy of the Bureau, 
however, to cooperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with the state conservation 
agencies,” he concluded. 

Charles Jackson of South Carolina has 
succeeded Dr. Lewis Radcliffe as Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Friends of Messrs. O’Malley and Rad- 
cliffe will be pleased to learn that these 
veterans in the Bureau are to be con- 
tinued in the service in subordinate posi- 
tions. Former Commissioner O’ Malley has 
been assigned to a hatchery at Baird, Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. Radcliffe to duties which 
have not yet been made public. 


QUAIL SHIPPER FINED 


HE famous Bogle quail-shipping case 

has at last come to an end. After 
fighting every step of the way for more 
than two years, during which the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction was carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, M. E. 
Bogle of Texas late in May pleaded guilty 
before the Federal court at Memphis to 
shipping live quail out of Mississippi and 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment and fined $1,800. 

The sentence was probated for eighteen 
months on condition that the fine is paid. 
According to press reports, District At- 
torney Maddox, in his statement to the 
court, stated that Bogle and his agents 
had induced Mississippi farmers to trap 
quail, buying them at 50 cents each and 
reselling them with the aid of national 
advertising for $3 each. “The records 
show that he handled more that 53,000 
birds in three years,” said Mr. Maddox. 

This case arose out of a raid made on 
a warehouse in Memphis in March, 1931, 
when officers of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey and the state of Ten- 
nessee found 450 quail alleged to have 
been caught in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama. 


CONSERVATION’S BIG PUSH 


HE Civilian Conservation Corps idea 

advanced certain phases of conserva- 
tion work several decades, but the Pres- 
ident’s $3,300,000,000 public-works pro- 
gram is destined to give conservation the 
big push for which friends of the move- 
ment have been waiting. 

The Federal Government will undoubt- 
edly proceed with large flood-control proj- 
ects, especially on the headwaters of the 
Mississippi and tributary rivers. It is 
hoped that the lagging waterfowl-breed- 
ing-grounds program, more than $2,000,- 
000 behind schedule, will be given a boost. 

But the extent to which the states and 
municipalities take advantage of their op- 
portunity to get public-works funds will 
largely decide the success or failure of the 
plan from the standpoint of conservation. 
An outright gift of 30 per cent of the 
cost of approved public projects is pro- 
vided for, with an opportunity to bor- 


row the balance at a low rate of interest. 

This means that state water-restoration 
activities and hundreds of sewage-treat- 
ment plants can be launched now. If this 
public-works program accomplishes noth- 
ing more than the building of flood-control 
reservoirs on the headwaters and sewage 
plants to remove the deadly filth from our 
public waters, it will have been a great 
all-time investment. 

It now remains to be seen what the 
states and cities will do to help to give 
conservation its big boost. 


SAVED 1,500 EGGS 


HE possibilities of the flushing bar, 

the use of which was widely recom- 
mended by the American Game Associa- 
tion early this spring, is best illustrated 
by an experience in Pennsylvania last 
year. 

Harry H. Rickert, game protector of 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, in a nest- 
ing concentration area recovered 1,500 
pheasant eggs from 123 acres of alfalfa. 
The eggs were turned over to sportsmen, 
who hatched and raised the birds. Ordi- 
narily it is better merely to jump the 
cutter bar over the clump of grass where 
the nest is located and allow the hen to 
finish the job herself. 

The mowing was done with a tractor, 
and the flushing device consisted of cow- 
bells suspended from a wooden bar ex- 
tended from the tractor. During the 1932 
season, few pheasant hens were crippled 
or killed on this large farm, whereas dur- 
ing the previous season many hens were 
killed or injured and hundreds of eggs 
were destroyed. 

It was planned to use this method of 
saving the pheasant nests on that farm 
again this year. Officials of the American 
Game Association estimated that 167,- 
000,000 game birds could be saved annu- 
ally by the use of flushing devices, but Mr. 
Rickert’s experience indicates that this 
estimate was far too conservative. 

Hundreds of inquiries concerning flush- 
ing devices have been received by the 
Association, some of them from France 
and Switzerland. Farmers throughout the 
United States and Canada have cooperated 
splendidly this year in the drive to save 
nesting game birds. 
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SURF-FISHING, TACKLE 
AND METHODS 


By Charles Crist Delmonico 


N almost any strip of beach, at 

any time from June to December 

and at any hour of the day or 

night, you are apt to see a speci- 
men or group of the vast and democratic 
tribe of surf fishermen. You may stroll 
by a few of them on off days and off 
hours, when all they seem to be doing is 
patiently standing with lines extended 
into the sea or casting a bright and shin- 
ing lure far out into the brine. But 
wait! If you ever happen along 
when the blues are in or at one of 
those rare times when stripers are 
running—then you'll begin to ap- 
preciate some of the fascination that 
makes erstwhile solid citizens 
beach-fishing “nuts.” 

The first thing to do is to get 
an outfit of your own and learn 
some of the rudiments of the art of 
luring salt-water scrappers from 
the surf to the frying pan. When it 
comes to selecting the rod, reel 
and tackle, learning to cast and the 
methods of using different baits and 
lures—perhaps you have an ex- 
-perienced friend to advise you. If 
not, I will set down some of the 
things I have learned through ex- 
perience, observation and consider- 
able inquiry over a number of years 
which may be of help to you. 

The prices of split-bamboo surf 
rods vary from $10 to $50. The 
majority of those made of solid 
wood are cheaper, but for the most 
part unsatisfactory. You can buy a 
fine, reliable rod for from $15 to 
$30 and as your rod is the most 
important part of your equipment, 
purchase the best one you can 
afford. There are two distinct types 
of rods—one known as the spring- 
butt type and the other, the exten- 
sion-butt type. Spring-butt rods 
have, as a rule, shorter tips—about 
6 feet—with butts 2% feet long. The butts 
are thin, with milled hand-grasp at both 
ends and the reel seat fixed on the upper 
end. With extension-butt rods, the tips 
range from 6 feet to 74 feet, with butts 
3 feet to 3% feet long. These butts are 
considerably thicker than spring butts and 
are designed to continue the taper of the 
tip, so that the thickest end is at the bot- 
tom. The reel seats on these butts are not 
attached, but may be fastened securely 
by screws at the proper Idcation for the 
individual purchaser. This reel-seat posi- 
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tion, by the way, may be gauged by bend- 
ing one’s arm, placing the end of the butt 
in the crotch at the elbow and marking 
the spot where the thumb touches the 
butt. The lower end of the reel seat should 
be placed at this point. With extension-butt 
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rods, therefore, the reel is only part way 
up—and never at the upper end. I per- 
sonally favor the extension-butt type, 
though both are popular. 

Tips come in both single and double 
enamel, which means one thickness of 
split bamboo or two. The double enamel, 
having a split-bamboo core, is naturally 
stronger and better for heavy bait fishing 
and hard usage. The single enamel, on 
the other hand, is lighter, snappier in its 
action and, with proper care, serves per- 
fectly for an all-round rod. For general 


=> 
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purposes, do not get too light a tip or 
some day, in trying to cast a five-ounce 
sinker and a large bait against a heavy 
wind or if you tangle with the dead 
weight of a 200-pound sting ray, you will 
overstrain it. I have three rods for dif- 
ferent purposes—one with a single-enamel 
6%4-foot tip of 12 ounces for light squid- 
ding; one with a single-enamel 7-foot tip 
of 13 ounces for squidding and bait fish- 
ing; and the third with a 6'4-foot double- 
enamel tip weighing 15 ounces for bait 
fishing against high winds and for use 
with heavy sinkers. Perhaps a 6%-foot 
single-enamel tip weighing 13 ounces is 
about right for general use. 

Your reel should be of the free- 
spool type (the spool must always 
run free in casting ), with a capacity 
of 200 to 250 yards of 12-thread 
line. Such reels come with or with- 
out a star-drag and are priced at 
from about $5 to $25—a few even 
higher; but as you can purchase a 
perfectly satisfactory one for from 
$7.50 to $20, there is no need to pay 
more. The star-drag has advan- 
tages in playing a heavy fish and 
also, as the handle of this type of 
reel cannot snap backward when 
the line is jerked by the strike of 
a fish, it may save your thumb and 
knuckles from many painful bruises. 
I have a reel costing $17.50, in use 
for three years, that is a dandy and 
another at $7.50, with Bakelite 
sides, an excellent star-type drag 
and a low, wide Bakelite spool. 
This is one of the nicest reels I 
have ever seen. 


INES of natural-finish linen (no 
waterproofing) come in 9, 12, 

15 and 18 thread, also what are 
known as 12, 15 and 18 Special. 
The latter are made of very fine 


ee yarn—just one-half the size of that 


Courtesy K. C. Watson 
Channel bass like this are a fascination that makes 
erstwhile solid citizens beach-fishing “nuts” 


in the standard lines. The 12-thread 
“regular” is the most popular—a 
good line costing from $3 to $5 for 
200 yards. 

Your equipment should include 
block-tin squids in a variety of popular 
models, a few of which are illustrated 
on the next page. These are used for 
striped bass, bluefish and weakfish. They 
are cast out and retrieved immediately in 
order to make them simulate a swimming 
fish—very much as you use a spoon in 
fresh-water bait casting. These squids cost 
from 40c to 85c each, with piano-wire 
leader attached. 

You will need pyramid sinkers in 3-, 4- 
and 5-ounce weights, and hooks, leaders, 
swivels and other small items as described 
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for the following rigs: For bluefish, chan- 
nel bass or striped bass, the popular rig 
is known as the “fish finder” (see illus- 
tration on page 40). For this you will re- 
quire fish-finder attachments which permit 





From top to bottom: Squid bait for fluke; 
squid bait for weakfish; and two methods 
of using spearing, mullet or sand eels 


the sinker to ride free on the line, and short 
rawhide connectors. For bluefish, use 
O’Shaughnessy or sproat hooks in sizes 
from 5/0 to 10/0 and piano-wire leaders 
(some anglers use copper wire or braided 
bronze wire) ; for striped bass O’Shaugh- 
nessy or sproat 8/0 loop-snelled hooks 
and gut leaders. 

These species of fish frequently pick up 
a bait gingerly and swim with it for a 
distance, before they stop and suck it in. 
With this rig, therefore, you may give 
them line without having a drag from the 
sinker frighten them off. 

The three-way sinker rig (illustrated) 
with sinker attached by a short, stout 
cord, is used for weakfish, fluke and croak- 
ers, with gut leaders and snelled Carlisle 
hooks of about a size 4/0. For kingfish 
you need small snelled hooks, about a No. 
2 or 4. Some fishermen prefer this rig 
with wire leader for bluefish. A cork on 
the leader is used for weakfishing and 
sometimes in bluefishing, to keep the bait 
off bottom, out of reach of crabs. 

An Army gas-mask bag—at about 50c 
—makes a practical carrier for your 
tackle, while a small-size open market 
basket is handy if you are not going to 
walk long distances on the beach. This 
will hold your bait as well as your tackle. 





From top to bottom: Baiting mossbunker 
for bluefish; clam’s tongues for striped 
bass; and shedder crab 


You will need a knife with scaler on 
the back—costing 25c—a coil of piano 
wire, a pair of pliers with wire cutter (to 
use in replacing wire leaders when they 
become rusty) and a wallet for your 
hooks. You should also have a kerosene 


or gasoline lantern or flashlight for 
night fishing, light-weight hip boots and, 
of course, a leather butt-rest which straps 
around your waist or hangs from your 
belt. An oilskin jacket and hat with knee- 
length pants are grand when fish are 
biting during a rainstorm. The latter, 
worn over the boot tops, will help keep 
you dry when the surf is rough. 

Men who like solid comfort carry a 
light camp stool to sit on when bait fish- 
ing. 

Some of the methods of using the vari- 
ous baits are illustrated herewith. I al- 
ways carry a spool of No. 60 cotton thread 
with which to tie baits on the hook. Tying 
helps to protect them from the wash of 
the undertow and from crabs. 

In using squid bait, remove the red- 
dish outer skin and center bone, then cut 
in triangular strips two inches long for 
fluke, and in larger sizes for weaks. With 
shedder crabs, break off the shell—cut in 


quarters for weaks or in half for stripers | 


—remove legs, except perhaps one for each 
piece which may be used for tying along 
the hook shank. In using skimmer clams 
for stripers, bait with the whole clam or 
use two or three of their tough tongues. 

Moss bunkers should be scaled, then 
cleaned and cut in cross sections, one-half 
to one inch wide. These sections in turn 
are split in half along the backbone. An- 
other method is to cut out the thick part 








Various types of block-tin squids 


of the meat along the fack in strips, dis- 
carding the rest Of the fish. Spearing, 
killies, small mullet and sand eels are 
used whole, as illustrated. 

Keep your bait iced if you can, for it 
spoils easily. A large covered tin can, such 
as crab meat is shipped in, is excellent 
for carrying bait. Punch holes in the bot- 
tom so the water can drain off, put in 
your bait and place some cracked ice on 
top. 

You can make a useful bait can, to 
carry on the belt, out of a square, cov- 
ered one-pound coffee can. Cut off one 
side of the lid and hinge it on with two 
wire loops through punched holes. Put 
in wire loops at top of one side for your 
belt to go through. This can will hold a 
lot of bait, thereby saving you many a 
step from the suri’s edge back to your 
main source of supply. 

When you have acquired the essentials 
of an outfit as outlined above, you are 
ready to learn how to use it. A little time 
spent = ~p- to cast is well worth 
your while. Put on a sinker without hook 
or leader. Wet your line by tossing your 
sinker out into the water fifty feet or so, 
using a thumb stall or the leather brake 
on the back of the reel. Never cast with a 
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PFLUEGER 
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| Here’s where you 
can bring down 
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| 1933 fishing. In 
line with today’s 
demand Pflueger 
offers—at money- 
saving prices— 
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level wind mechanism—a line guide that travels 


the full width of the spool. Latest improved 
Tension Oil Cups, Jeweled. See these Popular 
Pflueger Reels at your sporting goods dealer. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits were outstanding 


leaders in the Field & Stream 1932 Prize 
Fishing Contest. 
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dry line or you will blister your thumb. 


To cast, stand sideways to the surf, 
feet firmly planted and comfortably wide 
apart, with left foot at water’s edge. Your 
lead, or amount of line to leave out, should 
be just short of the length of your tip, 
measuring from your sinker or metal 
squid. Be sure your reel levers are discon- 
nected, leaving the spool free. Point the 
rod toward the suri, with sinker hanging 
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fully, observe him and try to do likewise. 

When you hook into a fish, take your 
time. Don’t “horse” him in. If you do 
and it is a big one, you will lose him. 
Walk down, right into the edge of the 
surf, when you are landing him, so you 
can bring him through the undertow and 
over the ledge. A sure sign of a tyro and 
a grand way to lose fish is to back away 
from the surf when you are playing one. 


Swives RAWHIDE 


CONNECTION 


SFISH FINDER 


The fish-finder rig, to be used with either wire 


or gut leaders 


forward. Now bring the rod back, past the 
body, so your arms and rod are extended 
out at right side, pointing away from the 
surf and with tip pointing toward sand. 
Your back swing should carry the sinker 
out on the sand beyond tip, and slightly 
behind you, so that lead line is taut. Pause 
in this position for a moment before start- 
ing forward cast. 

The forward movement is begun slow- 
ly, using the drag of the sand against the 
sinker to start the action of the rod tip. 





Keep your tackle in good order. When 
you finish fishing, take your rod apart 
and wash it off with fresh water This 
will help to preserve it. Likewise, drying 
out your line after using it will make it 
last longer. Be sure to frequently cut off 
about 15 feet of line during a day’s fish- 
ing, as the end of your line is subject to 
rough wear. Keep your reel well oiled. 

Observe the beach carefully at low 
tide, so you can pick out the holes and 
sloughs between and inside sandbars, 





A three-way-swivel rig which may be used with 
or without a cork float 


As rod comes up forward, turn body at 
waist (not at the feet), so that your 
shoulders are parallel with the surf. The 
spring-butt cast is almost directly over 
the shoulder, using the leverage of the butt 
for the forward thrust. The extension- 
butt cast sweeps the rod with more of a 
side swing, in the same manner in which 
you threw an apple from the end of a 
“stick in your childhood days. In both casts, 
the force is exerted as the rod passes 
the body and is going forward. Throw the 
sinker up and out, not directly outward, 
and finish the cast with the rod tip point- 
ing up and forward toward the line of 
flight of the sinker. Be sure to thumb the 
reel constantly ! 

Remember not to try to reach Europe 
on every cast. Most fish are caught in 
the undertow anyway. Strive for ease and 
smoothness. Avoid straining your rod. 
When you see a fisherman casting grace- 


which are the sort of places fish work 
into when they feed. 

Ask questions. Find out what bait is 
being used, where fish are being caught 
and what tides are the best at the time. 
Believe only half of what you hear—but 
you'll learn a lot just the same. Most fish- 
ermen are good fellows and are only too 
glad to pass their knowledge along. 

Bear in mind that you will have dog 
days when crabs eat off your bait; others 
when the ocean seems populated solely 
with sea robins and similar creatures, and 
nights full of flapping skates. You'll break 
your line on sting rays and lose your 
choicest rigs to monster sharks, but if you 
get the pleasure that I do from fishing 
during glorious sunrises and through mys- 
terious moonlight nights, when fighting 
fish are scrambling for your bait—well, 
brother, next time it happens to me, I 
hope you'll be there. 


THIS CUT-THROAT BUSINESS 
By Hoyt C. Miller 


ESPITE its piratical significance, the 


word “cutthroat” is the term that 
designates a gentleman and a sportsman 
in the piscatorial realm. 

Less spectacular in his fighting abilities 
than the rainbow trout, perhaps—also a 
little less wary—the cutthroat, native to 
almost the entire Rocky Mountain region, 
has waged a long fight against adverse 
conditions. Except in the high and almost 
inaccessible headwaters of streams, this 
has been largely a losing fight. 

Many state fish and game departments, 
in spite of elaborate explanations of their 
policies, have usually shown a certain par- 


tiality for the rainbow and brook trout. 
Most of the restocking of streams has 
been with these two species, to the exclu- 
sion of the native cutthroat. The experi- 
ments with brook trout have been quite 
conclusive. Except in rather slow-mov- 
ing, shallow streams, the brook trout 
has not thrived particularly well. He is 
quite all right in lakes and beaver ponds; 
but placed in fast, heavy water alongside 
the native cutthroat and the rainbow, he 
seeks the easy eddies along the shore. 
Often, he disappears from the stream. 
The brook trout has not, and never will, 
become adapted to the turbulent and heavy 


waters of most of the western streams. 

The rainbow is a prince among fighters. 
He also possesses a hardy and rugged 
character. Consequently, he has proved 
popular with both the gentlemen in charge 
of the restocking programs and with the 
majority of anglers. But, except in iso- 
lated instances, he has not proved adap- 
table to the headwaters of the smaller 
mountain streams. Long, turbulent 
stretches of white water constitute his 
home. The small, deep rock basins joined 
by light riffles that characterize the head- 
waters of most small western streams are 
not to his liking. Disregarding the pre- 
valent theory that trout always go up- 
stream when they go anywhere, the rain- 
bow goes downstream and seeks the 
heavier water. 

Let us take an example, the Vallecito, 
a small river in southwestern Colorado. 
Johnson Creek, a tributary, is some fifteen 
miles above the mouth of the Vallecito. 
Seven years ago a rainbow trout disport- 
ing himself on the end of an angler’s line 
in the vicinity of Johnson Creek would 
have been a piscatorial wonder. Yet, last 









VERYBODY stands a chance 

in our Prize Fishing Con- 
test. Read the complete Rules 
and Conditions on page 44. 











summer, I caught three or four almost 
two miles above Johnson Creek. All of 
which might prove that the rainbow is 
rapidly climbing toward the headwaters 
of the Vallecito. But— 

Three years ago fingerling-sized trout 
were distributed along the entire length 
of the Vallecito. Eight miles above John- 
son Creek, several thousand were dump- 
ed into the river. They were rainbows. 
These fish immediately began to work 
their way downstream. Today, if a 
single rainbow exists five miles above 
Johnson Creek, a month’s fishing on my 
part failed to reveal it. They were not all 
caught, either. Not enough people care to 
walk or ride horseback those fifteen miles 
to deplete the stream’s supply of fish. 


LL of which simmers down to this: If 
we are to have a continued supply of 
fish in the upper reaches of our smaller 
western streams, they must be restocked 
with the goods which originally came in 
them—native cutthroats. I have no quarrel 
with the gentlemen who prefer rainbows. I 
am not so sure that I don’t prefer to battle 
with them, myself. I am objecting, how- 
ever, to the theory that, just because the 
rainbow is the proper fish with which to 
restock a stream’s lower stretches, it is 
also adapted to its headwaters. 

The cutthroat, like the rainbow, spawns 
in the spring. Nature makes few mistakes, 
so undoubtedly this is a wise provision on 
her part. The high waters of spring doubt- 
less make available as spawning beds the 
sand bars that later in the season would 
be above the normal water line. Then, too, 
the water being faster and generally roily 
tends to protect the female trout from her 
enemies as she hangs over the spawning 
bed. However, the frequent spring floods 
most certainly wash to destruction an 
enormous number of small fish and un- 
hatched spawn. 

It is noticeable that, during the spawn- 
ing season, the female is very reluctant 
to strike almost any sort of lure. She ap- 
parently feeds only on such objects as 
float directly over the spawning bed. Not 
so with the males which are frisking about 
the bed, awaiting an opportunity to scoop 
up a mouthful of eggs. Their natural cau- 
tion is largely abandoned and a fly cast a 
few feet upstream, ahead of the bed, usu- 
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ally attracts them. After the spawning 
season is over, it is the female which feeds 
the more voraciously. Almost always the 
large cutthroats caught late in the season 
are females, already carrying spawn for 
the coming year. 

Trout fishing has often been invested 
with a mystery and intricacy that is con- 
siderably exaggerated. Almost anyone 
who can handle a fly with a fair degree 
of skill can take trout under ordinarily 
favorable conditions if he will observe 
closely a few of the more obvious feeding 
habits of the fish. 

















































“Oh, Boy! What a leap!” 


Action like this makes the heart 
skip a beat. With a Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular you enjoy close- 
IRST of all, remember that the cut- up views with thrilling detail. 

throat, like all other species of trout, is ‘ 
not the complete dummy that many inex- 
perienced fishermen suppose him to be. If 
the fisherman can see him, it is quite like- 
ly that the fish can see the fisherman; 
q and he is not going to bite with any de- 

gree of gay abandon so long as the 
angler stands above or ahead of him, in 
plain sight. The best results, consequently, 
are usually obtained by casting upstream, 
using no more line than is absolutely 
necessary. Keep the line fairly tight, gath- 
ering up the slack as the fly floats down- 
stream. 


There are many uses for bi- 
noculars. Fishing, hunting, yacht- 
ing, horse-racing, field trials, 
traveling. 





Bausch & Lomb Binoculars are 
built for life-time satisfaction. 
Choice of Army and Navy. Gua- 
ranteed. At leading dealers. Free 
32-page book describes all mod- 
els. 
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3 Pools are usually better fishing places 

ca for the cutthroats than are the long swirl- BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO 
: ing riffles favored by the rainbows. Cut- 718 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y 4 
' throats that do feed in the riffles prefer senatossenngaliias 
the blue water at the edge of the current 

E rather than its boiling center. Where the 


BAUSCH 
ore © LOMB 


for plawarendh ya use. - Mag- 


nifies 6 times, with 
brilliant, sharp image. | N O L 


Get an ASHAWAY LINE 


OUR line is the most important part of your 
fishing tackle, says Zane Grey. From Delaware 
River small-mouth black bass to South Pacific 
sharks and swordfish, he knows fish. And in lines 
he uses Ashaway. Because for a quarter of a cen- 
tury Ashaway Lines have given him best service. 


For All Your Fishing 


Famous Ashaway Lines are made for every 
kind of fishing—used around the entire world 
by leading anglers. Ask your dealer to show 
you the right ones to suit your rods and fish- 
ing. Silk, linen, metal or cotton—the very 
best, at moderate prices. Every line guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction, or money back. 


F current converges to empty out of a pool 
4 is a favorite location for a feeding fish. 
Some two or three feet, depending upon 























Zane Grey, on a salmon fishing 
| trip in Newfoundland 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Deep rock basins at the headwaters of | Box 301 Ashaway, iN Island 


the smaller western streams are the favor- | 
ite home of the cutthroat Ss H 
AWA LINE Mi 


the size of the pool and the speed of the | FISHING 





Best styles for fresh water and salt water. 
current, from where the water “breaks”, a ee eee eee 


| you will find a cutthroat suspended mo- 





























tionless, feeding. Cast sufficiently far 
ahead of him so that his efforts against the é gi 
force of the water will not interfere with Hewitt's Handbook Send for the An ers Annual 
! the vigor of his strike, and the fish is f FISH G TACK 
; j most likely yours. i i 
, The water emptying into a pool is ° Fly Fishing 
: apt to resolve itself into a triangle of At last there has appeared a book for 
white water, with the apex extending which fly —— ° — —_ — de- EDW. VOM HOFE's L0G 
- grees ave een waitin or a iong 
downstream. The sides and point of this while. It seems almost fenensibhe that 1933 CATAL 
apex should yield fish. The base of the anyone could think up a book on fly 
: triangle—where the water pours into the oe = ag Lo ¥e7 oe 
; pool—is usually flanked by fairly quiet, it Hewitt's Handbook of Fly Fishing. ||| The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 
t panting, blue water. These calm areas are aeeet in waterproof cloth size 5% x Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
eeding spots. If a shoulder of rock juts to easily fit pocket. 128 pages illus- of our 178 page illustrated catalog, which 
D out into the current, its downstream side aoe: 25 postpaid. Order by mail. lists the most minute requirements of the 
: surely shelters a minute patch of quiet THE MARCHBANKS PRESS “die die 
water. This frequently is the lurking place - Mrest, Now Ter aoe 
of a big one. Cast ahead of the rock into aod Ease mentnthetsed 
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the main current; its force will take the 
fly around into quiet water. Fish carefully 
and, if possible, get him on the first or 
second rise, for a large one usually knocks 
off work for the day if he is alarmed by 
two or three unsuccessful attempts to hook 
him. 

Try to fish the lower end of the pool 
first, and work the hooked fish down- 
stream, for if he cavorts around in the 
unfished territory, the other occupants 
will take notice and move out. 

Of course, the feeding habits of fish 
vary with the passing of the season, the 
changing of weather conditions and their 
own unaccountable whims. Then, too, fish 
on one stream may conduct themselves in 
one manner; those of another stream, a 
few miles away, may have totally different 
ideas. 

A cutthroat’s choice of flies seems also 
to vary from year to year. I remember one 
season when a Badger Palmer was their 
idea of the proper sort of a diet. In our 
particular section of the country (ex- 
treme southwestern Colorado), the Rio 
Grande King and the Gray Hackle have 
generally been the most satisfactory. Last 
summer, so far as my efforts were con- 
cerned, they practically ignored the Rio 
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Grande King for a plain Coachman; and 
they passed up the Gray Hackle for a 
particular type of mosquito, which was 
nothing more than a hackle fly with a gray 
body. The fish also showed a preference 
for a sunken fly to one that floated high 
and dry. This, however, is more or less 
characteristic of cutthroats at high alti- 
tudes, late in the season. 

If the fish rise with a lazy, deliberate 
motion, sniff disdainfully at the fly, and 
retire to the depths, it is usually because 
they are not pleased with the pattern or 
size of the fly. The thing to do then is to 
sneak away quietly and begin introducing 
substitutes until your piscatorial customer 
is satisfied. If the fish rises with eye- 
dazzling speed, nips the fly and flashes 
away before your reflexes can act, it is 
likely that he has been disturbed recently 
by some other fisherman and is hook-shy ; 
or you may be too plainly visible to him. 
The procedure then is to fish with a longer 
line and increased caution and make the 
best of it. 

3ut, in the final analysis, most of your 
successful dealings with this scarlet-bellied 
gentleman are embraced in three funda- 
mentals: keeping out of sight, finding the 
right water and choosing the proper fly. 


DRIFT FISHING FOR BASS 
By Bill Randebrock 


N many of the small ponds and lakes 

of our eastern states, that harbor the 
large-mouth bass, it is possible to take 
these fine game fish with the night- 
crawler in a genuinely sporting manner. 
This is particularly the case where the 
pond or lake has a mud and weed bot- 
tom. Strangely enough, this lure is not 
commonly recognized as a killing one for 
largemouths and, if a little experimenting 
is done, in many instances remarkable 
results will follow. 

For a number of years, my partner, Ray 
Bergman, and I have made a practice of 
fishing a small lake in which the large- 
mouths grow to good size. About August, 
the water becomes very warm and a large 
portion of the surface is taken up with 
growing plants. Pond lilies thrive in 
patches and the other aquatic plants, 
where not showing on the surface, come 
to a thick growth about a foot below. 

This lake is the favorite of local plug 
fishermen and the live-bait angler boasts 
many a good catch of pickerel. One day, 
quite by accident, we discovered that the 
bass would strike on worms and from 
then on we have had the high daily catch 
with very few exceptions. Our method 
which has proved so killing is as follows: 

We are very careful to select a boat 
that will drift broadside with the wind 
and, when we reach the spot for the be- 
ginning of our first drift, we occupy posi- 
tions at the opposite ends of the boat. This 
distributes the weight properly to en- 
courage the broadside drift and also elimi- 
nates interference with each other. The 
drifts are, of course, with the wind and 
continue until the opposite side of the area 
we wish to cover is reached. The boat 
is then rowed back to the starting point 
and another drift is started about fifty 
feet to the side of the first. The succeed- 
ing drifts are spaced apart in this manner 
until the entire area is covered. We find 
that by systematically spacing the drifts 
we lessen the possibility of missing feed- 
ing fish. Where the fishable part of the 
lake is small, it is a good plan to start 
over the original drifts after the water has 
been completely covered by the first series 
of operations. As a matter of fact, we 
have taken many a good fish on the third 
working of an area. 

The boat should never be anchored. As 
might be expected, therefore, a day with 


no wind is a poor one for this method. 
The ideal day is one which produces a 
steady gentle breeze which drifts the boat 
along slowly. 

Three- to four-ounce trout fly rods, 
about 71%4 to 8 feet in length, are prefer- 
able and a level enamel line should be 
used. It should be heavily dressed with 
any standard line grease, as it is impor- 
tant that it does not sink. At the head 
of the three-foot leader a light float is 
placed. The position of the float depends 
entirely on the local conditions and the 
mood of the bass. In our lake we find 
that on some days the fish are feeding 
near the bottom, and, on others, above 
the weed beds. To get the proper depth 
as quickly as possible, we always start 
fishing with different lengths until the 


should not be wound on the reel, but 
allowed to coil in the bottom of the boat, 
ready for the next cast. Care should be 
taken to coil in such a manner that it 
will not snarl, as it is allowed to feed 
freely through the guides when the next 
cast is made. 

When a bass strikes, it has been our ex- 
perience that a run is seldom made. The 
fish usually makes the float stand in an 
upright position, but immovable. The 
great thrill of the game is that, if the 
strike comes when the boat is a full cast 
away, the fish should not be struck until 
the float is drifted upon, as the strength 
of the rod tip is not designed to with- 
stand such tension. Striking the fish a 
full cast away will often result in a set 
or broken tip. Occasionally a fish will run 
with the bait upon hitting it. If this hap- 
pens, he should be allowed to run fifteen 
or twenty feet and then struck with a 
snubbing motion, with the rod pointing 
almost at the fish. This will put most of 
the strain on the butt section and will 
spare the delicate tip as much as possible. 

Casting this outfit is a knack but, with 
a little practice, anyone accustomed to 
handling tackle will achieve long throws. 
The float should be held as near the tip 
as possible. The bait is started on a short 
pendulum motion and the cast timed with 
this. It should be made almost overhead, 
with a stiff wrist and forearm and the rod 
stopped about forty-five degrees past 
vertical. This will allow the rig to per- 
form a high arc. Such a cast will put as 
little strain on the rod as possible. It is 
also a good plan to turn the rod often, so 
as to distribute the strain. 

Many believe that the largemouth is not 
usually a good fighter, but this opinion 
will change with anyone using this meth- 
od. The average fish in our lake weigh 
from two to three pounds and for the first 
few runs they are entirely out of hand. A 
big fish should be tired well away from 
the boat, as the tackle is not designed for 
strong-arm methods. 

Two summers ago I hooked into the 
largest bass I have ever felt on the other 
end of my line. The bait had hardly set- 
tled when the float slowly stood on end. 
As usual, I was in the seventh heaven of 





An oscillating-chain fish screen installed at the city of Eugene power dam on the Mc- 
Kenzie River, Oregon. The screen is oscillated by an electric motor and the clinking 
and thrashing of metal chains scares the fish away from the intake of the power canal 


first fish is taken. The correction on the 
other fellow’s rig is then easily made. A 
sinker should not be used as the natural 
action of the bait upon hitting the water 
should not be interfered with. This is very 
important. 

On the single bass hook are placed two 
night-crawlers. The casts are made ahead 
of the drift and the line slowly retrieved 
as the boat approaches the float. The line 


excitement by the time we drifted to it. 
I struck as hard as I dared and the fish 
started a vicious run. When he had out 
almost all of my line, he broke water and 
at the sight of him my heart skipped a 
beat. He looked very much like a play ful 
ferry boat in the air, while his great 
mouth reminded me of a New York City 
subway entrance. 

The good old partner had, in the mean- 
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time, reeled in and the oars were now in 
his capable hands. Back and forth the fish 
charged, while we frantically followed. 
The strain of my light trout rod was very 
slight but slowly told, as the rushes were 
becoming slower and slower. Presently 
the great fish rose on his side and lay 
panting twenty feet from us. Slowly T 
brought him in as Bergman prepared to 
use the net. Ten feet away, five feet, 
four—and he saw us. With a last mighty 
surge he dove under the boat and the 
leader caught on a keel splinter. There 
was a snap and the old warrior returned 
to the ancestral aisles of his sunken forest. 

If the fish in your bass pond are agree- 
able, try our method and I'll wager you 
will have a lot of fun. It’s a sporty meth- 
od of angling, as it gives the fish more 
than an even break. 


A LINE-DRYING AND STORAGE 
REEL 


By A. P. Peck 


VERY good fishing line deserves 
care. It should never be packed away 
wet and, above all, should never be al- 
lowed to stay on the fishing reel from the 
end of one season to the beginning of the 
next. To do so, encourages kinks that are 
difficult to straighten out and, in the case 
of enameled trout lines, the straightening 
process often cracks the enamel—and 
good-by line! 

I wanted a drying rack or reel of some 
kind, so finally decided to design one and 
make it myself. The result is shown in the 
accompanying drawings. The dimensions 
are all general, being taken directly from 
my own reel, and may be changed to suit 
the materials at hand or the whims of the 
builder. The size shown comfortably holds 
two 30-yard level enameled lines, to- 
gether with their backings, and allows 
each to be wound on evenly and with no 
overlaps. The lines touch nothing but 
wood, so will not be damaged by rust or 
corrosion. By providing a center disk as 
shown, the lines are kept separate and 
cannot be bunched against each other. 

The three disks were really the hardest 
part of the job. I hacked them out of 
squares of half-inch wood with the aid of 
a saw, plane, knife and sandpaper, but 
anyone handy with tools will not have to 
go through the labor that I did. Or one 
could have a wood-working shop shape 
them out—or give a thought to the bot- 
toms of peach baskets. They are round 
and only need smoothing in order to be 
satisfactory. After you get the disks, 
clamp them together and bore the holes 
for the quarter-inch dowels and for the 
half-inch center shaft. Assemble the 
dowels and shaft as shown, gluing all the 
joints. Then, for good measure, drill a hole 
from the edge of one of the disks di- 
ametrically through to the half-inch shaft 
and drive in a long headless nail. This will 
prevent the shaft from slipping when ten- 
sion is applied to the line being wound on. 

Shape out a base and the end supports, 
but do not assemble until everything else 
is made. You need not go to the trouble 
of making the same type of bearings that 
I used, but they make a neat, smooth- 
running job. They are merely brass tubes, 
one-half inch in inside diameter, with 
brass washers forced over the ends and 
soldered or brazed as shown. Of course, 
one of the washers may be fitted first and 
then the sleeve placed in the end support. 
Then the other washer is fastened in 
place. Two more brass washers serve as 
end bearings. They are just slipped in 
place on the shaft when the assembly i 
made. 

_The click arrangement shown was a 
little conceit that I added as a finishing 
touch. If there is enough friction at the 






bearings it is not needed, but you will 
wish you had it on when the bearings 
start to wear and the reel overruns. The 
“gear” of the click consists of a dozen 
or so finishing nails driven into the end 
disk in a circle. On the end support is 
mounted the little triangular “ratchet,” 

held in place by a flat-head wood screw 
that is driven home only far enough to 
allow the triangular piece to move freely 
on the screw as a bearing. After the 
ratchet is shaped, a slot is cut in the base 
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Working drawing of the line-drying and 
storage reel 


with a hack saw to provide a recess that | 
Thus the 


will hold the spring wire. 
ratchet will give in either direction when 
forced by one of the nails to do so, but 
will spring back into position to provide 
a temporary resistance to the next nail. 

After everything is assembled, a handle 
is fitted to the shaft. The drawing shows 
how mine was made from a strip of heavy 
brass, but simpler or easier ideas may 
suggest themselves. A screw-eye should 
be placed in one end of the base so that 
the reel may be hung up on the wall out 
of the way when not in use. A coat or 
two of varnish stain completes the job. 

When using this reel, I place it on the 
edge of my desk and hold it down with 
a ten-cent C clamp. Then I can crank line 
onto it from my fishing reel, or return line 
to the latter with ease. 

A gadget of this kind is a constant re- 
minder to take care of your lines. Make 
one and see if I am not right. 


HEWITT’S HANDBOOK 


T last there has appeared a book for 

which fly fishermen of all sorts and 
degrees have been waiting for a long 
while. It seems almost impossible that any- 
one could think up a book on fly fishing 
that hadn’t been done before—but Edward 
R. Hewitt did it. He calls it Hewitt’s 
Handbook of Fly Fishing. 

This little volume has so many virtues 
that it is difficult even to list them. In the 
first place, it is written by one who easily 
takes his place as one of the foremost 
authorities in the world on trout and trout 
fishing. Second, it is absolutely crammed 
with every sort of information that any 
reasonable, and even many unreasonable, 
fly fishermen would want to know. Third, 
the book is designed for carrying in one’s 
fishing coat. It is small, compact and has 
a flexible waterproof cover. Fourth, it 
sells at a price ($1.25) that every trout 
fisherman can afford—even in these times. 

There is a splendid introductory chapter 
on clothing; another on the almost inter- 
minable variety of articles that every 
trout fisherman carries in his pockets; 
another on tackle; one on the use of such 
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GLADDING'S 





FAMOUS the world over for its 
tough, elastic finish, Gladding’s 
**Saline’’ enameled silk fly-casting 
line will satisfy the expert fly-caster 
as well as the novice. 


The famous ‘‘Saline’’ enamel finish 
will stand hard wear and is not in- 
jured by alkaline waters. It is an 
exclusive Gladding finish applied by 
a patented, Gladding process. 

Made in 7 sizes. 12 to 42 lbs. test. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 

















DIVES—SPINS—WOBBLES 


Most —- Lure Made. Hooks Do Not Revolve. 
ys Set To Get Your Fish. 
"79¢ Postpaid 
New York’s pt 9 Tackle Display 
at New York Lowest Prices 
Everything For The Fisherman 
Write For Free Catalogue ‘‘S”’ 


SCHULTZ 











122 Nassau Street, N. Y. C. 





At Your Dealer or 
Direct 





FISHEEZ 


TISSUE-BAIT 


Pat. App. For 









Trade Mark 


You get live bait results 
with this new wonder 
bait made of natural an- 
imal tissue. Game fish ac- 


of life. A live minnow 
couldn't be more real! wanG.. 
Get Yours Now— 


Trout Size, 4 on Card, $1.00. 
Bass Size, 4 on Card, $1.00. 


HICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. Co. 


CH 
1301 Elston Ave. Chicago, til. 











FREE—literature and special on-approval offer 
—valuable rods made easy to carry and pro- 
tected against breakage, theft, weather and care- 


lessness by Delight Fish Rod Case. Distinctive 
in appearance and at reasonable cost. Made of 
super alloy of aluminum, fibre cord wound, with 
locking top. Write today. 


TURNER BROTHERS, WELLINGTON, 0. 


TROUT FISHERS | 


This floating Midge is the smallest, 
daintiest dry fly tied in America. Ideal 
for late season use. Made in sizes 16, 
18 and 20, $2.00 a dozen. 
CATALOG 
New 1983 bs gatalog oo 
8065-1 Grand River Ave. fartadas FREE 
Detroit, Mich. aan. 
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THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment dieplazes in the advertisin 
columns of FIELD TREAM during 193 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $50.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 25.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo erior) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) Eastern Dtvision 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1933, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DtvisIon 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, west 
of the 95th meridian. 


Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1933. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
‘season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
one similar to it, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two witnesses who 
examined the fish 
and verified its 
weight and mea- 
surements. The 
affidavit is to be 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 
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7 Valuable Prizes for Big Fish 


light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker ‘THE following amounts in merchandise will be 


on leader in connection with artificial fly or arti- awarded in each of the 8 remaining classes 
ficial ‘fly rod light lure’’ not construed as being Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis. 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1933 
: may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac. 
SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi-_ cording to similarity of dates and conditions, 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1933. 
Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


poe cancingen les —— BASS (Mi- 
“ropt j x D 

‘ gpd we Ah Scene 1st, 1933.10 MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Esox estor) 


ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, - ; : ~ $e 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not (Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- 
. ror lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 


required for large-mouth bass in any division. eye of the Gish; spots arranged somewhat in rows) 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (M i- WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Di-  yeym) 
VISION Above three species must be taken before De 
wnt sag Pome ig wrt bet, 3906, - cember Ist, 1933. 

est Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District o oe 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New — SROUE (Cottinemer semanas 


Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


cropterus salmoides) SouTHERN Division CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in (Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the chan- 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- nel bass from the black drum, a clear photograph 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. Showing side view of fish must accompany affidavit.) 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
cropterus salmoides) FLortpa Division WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1934, in the Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
state of Florida. ber Ist, 1933. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


entered fish must be included in the affidavit, 578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 
together with the make and type of tackle must be in within three weeks from the 
and lure used. Unless both length and girth date the fish was caught, unless prevented 
are specified, the entry will be disqualified. by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 

7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
and measured with a tape measure, the the fish are held erect. 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
greatest girth of fish taken. identical in character with those offered 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor will be given to each of those so tying. 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Firetp & STREAM, 11. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement _ telling 
HOW, WHERE 
and WHEN fish 
was caught. Com- 
plete story is de- 








8 First Prizes $25.00 each 
8 Second Prizes 20.00 each 
8 Third Prizes 15.00 each 
8 Fourth Prizes 10.00 each 
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JUDGES 





sworn to by the 
contestant before 
a Notary Public 
and his seal must 
be affixed. In case 
any contestant 
catches a fish 
when = accom- 
panied by a single 
guide, the affi- 
davit can be 
sworn to upon 
coming out of the 
woods, the guide 
being the sole wit- 
ness. Such an 
entry will be duly 
considered by the 
judges. 

6. The length, 
girthand weightof 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Eucene V. 
Connett, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer. KennetH F. Lockwoop, editor, author and 
angler. Van Campen Heiner, Field Representative, American Museum of Natural History, author 
and angler. Cuartes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown, H. L 


Betren, author and authority on Pacific trout. Witttam E. Haske t, Jr., Assistant to the President, 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 
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EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fiecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of fish............ ; wee..W eight Length Girth When Caught............. 
Rod used . ais BE iicdintsicnmpnnetions 


Line.... is Lure or Bait 


Where caught 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 

Caught by (Signed)..... cia baandats ; Steeminaeanicaas fine ees Dinsideciasemansaasimmemaaan 

Street cakiuialavaskscactlisiaiahie- nettle acaba bieeliastiiabantaeiubienacinenids spend nacenensinetasnienintemmaptie 
Sworn to before me this............day of...........Notary’s Sigmature............cccccccsscessessessrsseseesesseneenees 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verificd by: (Signatures and addresses) 
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sirable as one of 
these accounts is 
published each 
month under the 
caption, “Tales of 
Record Fish.” 
The best stories, 
accompanied by a 
good photograph 
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fish, are the ones 
usually _ selected. 
12. Prizes in 
each class to be 
outdoor equip- 
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from _ merchan- 
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during 1933. 
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tackle; another on methods of fly fishing, 
followed by one on types of waters and 
how to fish them; then comes a chapter 
on hooking, playing and landing trout 
and, appropriately enough, a final chapter 
on cooking trout. 

Here are only a very few of the section 
headings—just to prove to you what an 
eminently practical and useful book it is: 
Felt Shoes, Fishing Coat, Line Grease, 
Rod Flexibility, Attaching the Leader, 
Casting in the Wind, Curling the Leader, 
Fishing Still Pools, Cleaning and Keeping 
Fish. 

Every neophyte fly fisherman will find 
it distinctly worth while to carry this 
little book with him on his fishing trips. 
There are problems sure to arise on the 
stream, the answer to which he may be 
almost certain to find herein. In any event, 
for every fly fisherman, experienced or 
otherwise, it is indispensable as a work 
of reference. 

Let us order your copy now. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ANOTHER DRAGON FLY FOOLED 


FisH1nG Epitor: 

Just received my February issue of Firtp & 
Stream and read Mr. W. A. Hick’s letter in 
regard to a dragon fly taking his dry fly. 

On the 14th of August, 1932, two gentlemen 
and myself were on the Manistee River of 
Michigan. I made a cast and it struck me that 
the fly did not drop to the water as soon as it 
should have. I located the fly and was surprised 
to see a dragon fly just dropping it. 

The fly I was using was a No. 
Spider tied on a short-shank aoe, ; 

2 


14 Badger 


BEAM. 


Ans.—Thank you very much for your inter- 
esting letter. Yours is the second incident of 
that kind which we have heard about. 

here is one thing that I will say and that 
is, a No. 14 Badger Spider looks about as buggy 
as anything I know of and I can easily see how 
it might fool a dragon fly. 


Fisuinc Epitor. 


FLY-FISHING QUERIES 


Fisu1nc Epitor: 

I have been studying the art of dry-fly fishing 
for trout for the past two years. All of my 
fishing has been done on small, spring-fed ponds, 
Inasmuch as pond fishing for trout undoubtedly 
differs, in method, from stream fishing, I am 
in doubt concerning some questions. 

First of all, could you give me a list of flies 
which would be suitable for pond fishing for 
brook trout? 

Next, how long should the fly be 
remain on the surface of the water? 

Should the fly be fished over the shallow or 
deep portions of the water? 

What length and type of leader shall I use? 

Ropert D. WAGNER. 


allowed to 


Ans.—The various questions in your letter 
can only be answered in a general way, inasmuch 
as a great deal would depend upon conditions 
existing at the time. 

You ask for a list of flies which would be 
suitable for pond fishing for brook trout but you 
o not say where you are going to do your fish- 
ing. Under the circumstances the best I can say 
is that you should use the same general patterns 
of flies that you would for stream fishing in the 
same locality. In_ other words, one doesn’t use 
totally different flies merely because he is fish- 
ing in a pond, except insofar as it might be ad- 
visable to have them a little larger. This is on 
the assumption that brook trout in ponds usually 
trun somewhat bigger than they do in streams. 
Also dry flies cannot usually be used with any 
great success on trout in ponds. Wet-fly fishing 
is the most popular method. If you will tell me 


where you are going to do your fishing, I will 
be glad to recommend some patterns. 
Your second question as to how long a fly 


should be allowed to remain on the surface of 
the water has me somewhat puzzled. It sounds 
as though you intended to use a dry fly. If such 
is the case, it is not a bad scheme to try out 
this type of fly but, as I have just said, it is 
not usually successful on trout under these con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, I have seen it work and 
I have used it myself. When you do use such 
a fly it is usually best to cast your fly, allow 
it to remain in that spot for just a few seconds, 
then jerk it along i a short distance of a 
oot or two and allow it to remain there for 
another few seconds, and so on. 

In wet-fly fishing on a pond you work your 
diy in exactly the same manner as you would 
on a stream—that is, move it along in a series 
ot spasmodic motions from the time it is first 
cast on the water, right up to the minute you 
make the retrieve and start the backcast. 
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As a general thing, no form of fly fishing is 
successful over the deepest portions of a pond. 
Of course, this depends entirely upon what you 


mean by deep. As a rule, however, fly fishing 
works out best in comparatively shallow water. 
I would use exactly the same type and length 
of leader in pond fishing as you do in stream 
fishing; namely, about a 6-foot medium-weight 
leader for wet-fly fishing and a 71%4-foot tapered 
leader with a 2X point for dry-fly fishing. 
FisHinGc Eprror. 


HUNGRY OR PUGNACIOUS? 


FisHinG Epiror: 

Recently I looked through an August, 1932 
issue of Firtp & Stream and the first arti- 
cle to accidentally meet my view was on page 49, 
entitled “‘Appetites Bigger Than Stomachs.” I 
read the item through and beg to offer a protest 
against the title and general thought of the 
article. 

As a 50-year-old bass, pike and other game- 
fish fisherman I submit the following: 

hen I was a little boy, my father, a dyed-in- 
the-wool hunter and fisherman, built ‘himself an 
aquarium about 2’ x 4’, in which he placed and 
took care of all species of fish that sometimes 
accidentally came into his possession, also small 
water turtles, crawfish, etc. Included in his as- 
sortment were three large- mouth bass, about four 
inches in length. We fed practically all these 
fish regularly with regular gold-fish feed, small 
worms and flies. The bass we fed worms, flies and 
small minnows. We had a fine family of fish and 
they became so domesticated that they all ate 
from our fingers. 

Being very much interested, we 
studied the ‘habits of our 
of your article, | state the following: 

The bass, the only game fish we had, after 
sufficiently fed, would apparently consider them- 
selves of higher intelligence than other members 
of the group, and dominated the aquarium. They 
would hide themselves behind the various re- 
treats provided and dart out and fight any other 
fish that intruded too closely to their locality. 
This frequently resulted in a three- or four-inch 
bass grabbing a three-inch goldfish by the head, 
and getting him so far into his throat that the 
jaws and gills of the goldfish interlocked with 
the gills of the bass and there was no letting go 
possible. In this case, the goldfish was finally 
swallowed, after five or six hours and with no 
appreciable damage to the bass. 

As a result of these observations we took the 
bass out and placed them in natural waters. 

The point I want to make is that in the two 
incidents described in your article, it was not 
appetite that caused one fish to try to swallow 
the other, nor was it the result of an accidental 
collision. With the respect I have for all game 
(fighting) fish, I venture the suggestion that the 
swallower resented the intrusion of the other 
fish and, being a good sport, struck the other 
fish head- -on, not realizing the consequences. I 
also venture the thought that, had these fish been 
left alone, the larger one would have finally been 
able to slowly subdue his victim, and have di- 
gested the whole fish, as I have seen them do 
with goldfish. 

I respectfully resent any suggestion that the 
bass, pike or any other real game fish is a glutton, 


instead of a warrior. 

Harry E. ScHNeEIDER. 
P. S. I would like to add that I believe my theory 
correct in that you may fish all day with live 
hait, in waters well stocked with natural food, for 
bass, pike, etc., and you may get no fish. ‘Just 
drop a gayly-painted plug near a bass with his 
stomach crammed full and you get him. 

H. E. S. 


watched and 
cherpes and apropos 


> 
Ans.—I appreciate very much your most in- 
teresting letter. 

Of course, this brings up the age-old question 
as to whether a fish strikes bait, natural or arti- 
ficial, because he is hungry or because he is an- 
noyed. In some cases, of anne, it isn’t so diffi- 
cult to figure out the exact reasons. In a great 
many cases, on the other hand, at least as far 
as I am concerned, it is — impossible. 

As you say, it may be that the case recently 
described in the Fish and Fishing Department 
resulted purely through pugnacity but who, after 
all, can definitely say. 

, too, don’t like to think of some of our game 
fishes as being gluttons although you must know 
that black bass are very often highly cannibal- 
istic. Hatcheries find it impossible to keep these 
fish on hand after they attain the length of more 
than three or four inches. 

When it comes to the pike, I, personally, don’t 
think there is any question whatever of this fish 
being extremely voracious and piscivorous and 
quite a few instances have been reported along 
the same lines as that which appeared in our 
recent issue. In fact, it is more common with 
respect to pike than with any of the other fresh- 
water game fishes, so far as I know. ; 

In saying this, however, I do not in any wise 
want to detract from your statement. I, too, can 
see how many instances of this sort might re- 
sult from pure pugnacity or whatever you may 
want to call it, but I am not convinced that all 
instances of this kind result from that, especially 
as regards pike. These are merely the ‘differences 
of opinion which exist among all fishermen and 
make the game an interesting one, as I think you 
will readily agree. 

Fisuinc Epttor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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AN AUSABLE EXPEDITION 
(Continued from page 9) 


I slithered about trying to get to the 
foot of the pool and failed. So I fished 
downstream with a loose line by throw- 
ing high and beyond the rise and bring- 
ing back the rod tip at the finish. This 
delivers the line in a series of unsightly 
but useful curves which permits the fly 
to travel quite a distance before the cur- 
rent straightens the line out and drags 
the fly. 

Bang came the trout, and he missed. Or 
did he turn aside? I've noticed that hungry 
trout seldom miss. I once took five out of 
seven which rose in succession on the 
Medway and nicked the other two. 

Other casts failing, I concluded that 
my fly was not on his bill of fare. It 
looked like a native; so I changed to a 
tiny Black Bivisible, which suggests a 
black ant and is always attractive to 
Fontinalis. 

How do you change flies in midstream, 
standing on slippery rocks in fast, deep 
water? I find that a ring pinned to my 
coat, which holds the butt of the rod and 
gives both hands free play, is a great com- 
fort. The Turle knot was tied, and again 
the feathers floated across the trout’s “win- 
dow.” Up he came, but this time he clearly 
refused it. 

“Come and try this pool,” I called to 
the Boss. “Here’s a rising fish, and he 
hasn’t been pricked. And there are other 
fish here waiting for the bold, brave man 
who is able to wade down and fish from 
the foot.” 

With the water nipping at the tops of 
his boots, the Boss finally gained his ob- 
jective. He placed his fly just above the 
fish, which had no time to study it. There 
was a splash. He had him! 

That is, the fish had the Boss, for it 
scurried down in the fast current and hung 
flopping on the very lip of a waterfall. 
Over the falls meant a sure break. In the 
rapids, where it was straining the leader, 
there was no chance of pulling it upstream. 
The rod was sturdy and the leader new. 

There was only one chance, and the 

3oss took it. Twenty years of wet-fly 
experience enabled him to get down over 
an impossible stretch of rocks. Mean- 
while, by stripping in his line, he kept his 
fish where it was. When he got abreast 
of his prey, it was no trick to pull the 
little battler across current to the net. 


HIS was a real victory—the high 

spot of the trip—and it brought the 
confidence necessary to land several other 
trout. Gone was his talk about rises, for 
the Boss had arrived. 

Upstream were many pretty pools, and 
at the right a little brook came in. Fish 
rose to the fly in the boiling current as 
it sped past the mouth. No winged fly 
could live in such a rough spot, but the 
double hackles rode through. Submerged, 
they bobbed up merrily. These trout had 
only a fleeting glimpse of the fly. They 
had to be teased with many casts. 

My basket soon began to feel heavier. 
One artful dodger lay deep under the lip 
of a rock, and to him I owe the pleasure 
of an exciting quarter hour. Every time 
I was able to float the fly by his hide in 
just the right line he rose, slapped his tail 
and returned to his lair. An inch too far 
in or out, and he would have nothing to 
do with it. Not once did the hook touch 
him. It was good casting practice. He 
seemed to say: “Cast right, and I'll honor 
your effort. Keep it up; it’s a great game, 
and we're both having a good time. 

I left him as I have done many another, 
wondering how a more expert angler 
would handle the matter. Some of the most 
interesting fish are those we cannot take. 
They furnish such good fishing that their 
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capture is not a requisite. By their skill 
they earn the right to live. May their tribe 
increase—but not too rapidly. 

Away upstream the other two were 
fishing. I followed a path among the big 
trees and enjoyed the sight of the dark- 
some pools of a little brook, the lush moss 
on great logs which had lain prostrate 
for a half century, and the tinkling voice 
of a shaded waterfall where a furtive 
thrush showed her olive back. 

The voices of Charlie and the Major 
came across the river. Hidden from sight, 
I watched their lines flash out. From be- 
hind a tree I sent forth the who-who-who 
of the great horned owl as I had heard it 
each night on Lake Alma among the great 
hemlocks of Nova Scotia. 

They stopped to listen, and finally the 
Major said, “It’s an owl!” Later he tried 
to explain that what he said was, “It is Al.” 

But I know owl when I hear it, even 
if they do not. It is no disgrace to be 
fooled by an experienced owl caller. 

The next day we left this noble stream, 
thrilled by its power and beauty. There 
was regret when the road led down and 
the mountains fell away, but all of our 
lives cannot be spent on the heights, nor 
can we always be a-fishing. 


HOW MUCH DOES A DUCK 
WEIGH? 


(Continued from page 17) 


ishly high or low weights were thrown 
out, so that the so-called limiting weights 
indicated were not in any case far re- 
moved from the weights of the general run 
of the birds. Weights given are accurate 
to the nearest ounce, which we deemed 
sufficient for the purpose of the study. 

“It will be noted that in the case of cer- 
tain species quite a large number of birds 
were weighed, which means that the aver- 
age in these cases should be quite accurate. 
In other cases, the number of weights ob- 
tained were very few indeed, resulting in 
an average of considerably less accuracy. 
This may be said, however: that to those 
who are entirely unacquainted with the 
weights of the species under consideration, 
the weight of even one specimen is quite 
worth while, for the variation from the 
average in most cases is very small. 

“It is hoped that a continuation of such 
studies for several years will bring con- 
clusions of real accuracy. 

“If sportsmen in different parts of 
the country will take the trouble next year 
to weigh and record the w eights thus ob- 
tained and send them to me in care of 
Fietp & STREAM, I will be glad indeed to 
tabulate and classify all such information. 
In this manner we should be able to secure 
a mass of data of importance to the sport- 
ing fraternity.” 

It will be noticed that Mr. Seabrook 
gives the average weight of mallards as 
2 pounds 10 ounces against my weight of 2 
pounds 8 ounces. Of course, the weight 
given in the table was arrived at by weigh- 
ing only three birds, which is not a suffi- 
cient number on w hich to base an average. 

I called Mr. Seabrook’s attention to this 
and also to the fact that in the East many 
gunners have told me recently of killing 
semi-domesticated mallards which were 
considerably larger than a true mallard 
should be. In fact, many students of water- 
fowl fear that breeding mallards in cap- 
tivity and then allowing them to fly off 
with flight birds is going to have a ten- 
dency to deteriorate the species. The super- 
intendent of the Wyandanch Club on 
Long Island, who served his apprentice- 
ship as a wildfowler in the old market 
days, told me recently that so much tame 
blood had been mixed with the mallard 
stock that it was a rare thing to see on 
Long Island the trim, racy mallard he 
knew years ago. 


I wrote Mr. Seabrook along these lines 
and he replied: 

“Your remarks about the mallard are, 
of course, very pertinent. This species, 
along with others where only one or two 
specimens were weighed, were included 
for the sake of completeness—not because 
they had any value as averages. 

“In the case of the mallard we have 
another very interesting consideration, de- 
manding not only a very large number of 
weights, as you point out, but in addition 
to this, weights from various parts of the 
country. Out here in California, almost 
every duck club and rancher has from a 
dozen to a hundred either domesticated 
or semi-domesticated mallards running 
around the place. These birds or their off- 
spring drift out gradually into a condi- 
tion of semi-wildness, we might say, breed- 
ing in the swamps in company with other 
wild ducks. The result is obvious: there is 
a continual interbreeding of wild and do- 
mestic stock in this particular species. 

“Further, we find that the so-called wild 
mallards killed out in this country show 
an unholy variation in both size and col- 
oration. I came to the conclusion some 
time ago that I really didn’t know what 
a real wild mallard looked like.” 

Personally, I have no fear that this 
interbreeding with tame stock will ever 
seriously affect the standard of wild mal- 
lards, as all the ducks that might be bred 
in captivity would never be a drop in the 
bucket as compared with the great 
hordes of birds that drift south from the 
Dakotas, Saskatchewan and Alberta. As 
is the case with the wild turkey, I believe 
that the tame blood will quickly breed 
out rather than deteriorate the wild stock. 

If any of the readers of this article care 
to cooperate with Mr. Seabrook, Fretp & 
STREAM will be only too glad to forward 
the information to him. Above all, such 
data must be authoritative. Birds must be 
weighed carefully, and the weigher must 
be certain beyond question of doubt as to 
the identity of the birds weighed. A letter 
should accompany the weights stating the 
location where the birds were killed and 
other information of value. 


BASS AND ARTIFICIALS 
(Continued from page 11) 


eddies and pools of slow-flowing rivers. It 
is true that you can take bass from riffles 
by casting upstream and across, but I have 
always taken more and bigger fish in fast 
water with spinners and ordinary wet flies 
or submerged bucktail lures. In bug fish- 
ing we must again take into consideration 
the fickle temperament and feeding habits 
of the bass. Lures which at times are con- 
sistent fish-takers lose their charm on 
other occasions. 

Just last summer I fished a small Con- 
necticut lake with a friend. I put on a 
feather minnow which had proved its 
worth on many a former occasion. In 
fact, I looked upon it (and still do) as 
one of the best patterns ever devised. But 
I cast and cast without even a hint of a 
rise. 

After almost an hour’s thorough trial 
my friend handed me a new hair floating 
bug that he had purchased, with the sug- 
gestion that I try it. I declined with 
thanks, reminding him that it was his 
turn to fish while I took the oars. 

At the first likely spot a bass rose and 
was hooked on the new lure, and my 
friend took five more before we switched 
places. I tied on the hair bug and dropped 
it near a submerged log. The water boiled. 
I struck and the line tightened, but the 
bass did not budge. Then he swam toward 
the log with dogged determination. Inch 
by inch he went, and I could not turn him. 
The leader snapped, leaving us both with 
the empty feeling that all of us experience 
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when a heavy fish escapes. As much of a 
prize as that bass must have been, we 
would gladly have released him in ex- 
change for that bug if it had been possible, 
for it was the only one we had. The rest 
of the afternoon was practically fishless, 
though we tried many lures. 

One of the charms of fishing for bass 
with fly rod and floating lures lies in the 
intimacy of the sport. You work the shore- 
line, dropping the bug near rocks, logs 
and lily-pads while your companion slowly 
rows the boat—just keeps it moving. Casts 
are short, usually from twenty-five to 
forty feet; and when the bass strikes, the 
show is yours, with an orchestra seat. 

Fully 95 per cent of the bug caster’s 
opportunities for. fun lies within fifty feet 
of the shore. That’s where we all fish, yet 
I often wonder if in doing so we aren't 
passing up a good thing by being too 
fearful of wasting valuable time. 

I shall never forget an experience on a 
small lake not far from New York City. 
A companion and I had worked one shore, 
and having taken several bass weighing a 
pound or so apiece we decided to drift 
across to the other side with the stiff 
breeze that was blowing. Out toward the 
middle of the lake we started casting idly, 
just as a matter of experiment. We would 
cast in the direction in which we were 
drifting, work the bug a bit, then retrieve 
and cast again. 

After a few trials there was a perfect 
explosion in the water where my friend’s 
bug had been. He struck, and for an in- 
stant the bowed rod did not move; then 
we saw a dark hulk in the water swim- 
ming toward the boat. The size of that 
bass all but took our breath away. On he 
came, and there was no stopping or turn- 
ing him. When the line struck the boat, 
the leader broke and the leviathan was 
gone forever. A sad tale, but it points a 
moral. Don’t neglect the big water ; try it 
occasionally. 

While it is obvious that the manipula- 
tion of both bass bugs and top-water or 
wabbling plugs is productive of many 
strikes which might not result from the 
straight-reeling method, it is perhaps not 
so commonly recognized that much can 
be done in the same manner with under- 
water lures. Take for example a spinner. 
The common method of fishing a spinner 
or light casting spoon is to cast down- 
stream (for river smallmouths), then strip 
in with the left hand, back against the 
current. If the stream is running at all 
strong, as in a moderately swift riffle, 
the objection to this method is that the 
bait travels too high to interest bass lurk- 
ing in the shelter of rocks on the bottom 
and not actually feeding. 


N water of the above character more 

strikes will usually result by fishing 
across at right angles to the current and 
allowing the spinner to swing downstream 
in an arc. By slacking the line at intervals 
the spinner will tumble and travel deeper, 
skirting the edges of rocks and hiding 
places. Of course, you’re apt to collect 
more snags, but one who has the true faith 
doesn’t worry too much about such mat- 
ters. He just whistles and casts, keeping 
his mental balance as best he can. 

In fishing comparatively quiet pools in a 
bass river with the spinner, the most 
deadly method I have found is to cast 
almost directly upstream. It has the same 
advantages as in dry-fly work with trout. 
You are close to your fishing, because even 
bass lying in a comparatively shallow 
pool are necessarily headed upstream and 
cannot see you. You may cut down the 
length of your casts by 50 per cent and 
still be safely on the side of caution. 

When the spinner strikes the water, 
allow it to sink a few inches, and then jerk 


the rod tip quickly; repeat this till you 
make the back cast. Your lure will dart 
on the pull and tumble when the line is 
slacked. Aided by the down-sweeping cur- 
rent, the action is very attractive to all 
but the laziest bass. 

Even an indifferent bass may often be 
tempted to strike by letting a spinner 
tumble by his nose repeatedly. When such 
a fish can be located, it pays to try. If you 
stick to it long enough, he’ll do one of 
two things: smash at the lure savagely 
(when you least expect it) or move away 
in disgust. 

And finally, while speaking of spinners, 
I think that the smaller sizes are better 
adapted to the fly rod. A big blade 
presents a great deal of resistance to the 





water and puts an unnecessary strain on | 


the rod. And in any sort of a wind the 
thing becomes almost unmanageable. 


N several occasions I have taken some | 


nice smallmouths on a trout spinner, 
the blade of which was about the size of 
one’s little finger-nail. Once, on the Beaver- 
kill down toward Cook’s Falls, a friend and 
I were trying for several large brown trout 
which were feeding just off a rock ledge 
almost across the river. After many fruit- 
less attempts with both wet and dry flies 


my friend tied on a little Colorado spin- | 


ner and dropped it among the trout. He 
had a smashing strike, and for a moment 
it looked as though he had hooked old 
grandpa fair and square. After a thrilling 
tussle which lasted for several minutes 
he netted a small-mouth bass weighing 
well over two pounds, a large one for this 
river, which likes to be known, of course, 
as an exclusive trout stream. 

My own experience with the bass, which 
extends back to boyhood forays with a 
cane pole and worms on many a river and 
lake in Indiana, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Ohio, leads me to the belief that he is fully 


as temperamental as the trout. He has his | 


foolish streaks when he will strike at any- 
thing—but so do trout. These periods are 
counterbalanced by the frequent times 
when he seems all but uncatchable. It is 
then that the observing angler profits and 
brings home fish, while the “cast-a-plug- 


and-reel-it-in” fellow gathers nothing but | 


excuses. 

To those not very familiar with black 
bass the identification of species is some- 
times a puzzling matter. I have drawn the 


charts accompanying this text to show the | 
differences between smallmouth and large- | 


mouth and the relatjve proportions of 
head size to body leah in the smallmouth 
and largemouth, Northern and Southern. 

These diagrams are, of course, only ap- 
proximate where proportion is concerned, 
as individual bass are subject to consider- 
able variation. Female fish have slightly 
smaller heads than males. Color markings 
are subject to considerable diversification 
due to environment. 

In this country (from Canada to Mex- 
ico) there are three commonly accepted 
forms of the black bass. Northern anglers 
will encounter both the small- and the 
largemouth, while in the Gulf area and 
throughout Florida the Southern large- 
mouth is the prevailing species. I say “pre- 
vailing,” for many of the waters down as 
far as Georgia contain the Northern large- 
mouth and in some lakes the smallmouth 
has been introduced, while a_ separate 
Southern smallmouth species has recently 
been identified in some of the colder 
waters of the South. 

In conformation the two Northern spe- 


cies vary in proportion of head to body, | 


color marking, size of scales and a few 
other characteristics. While the term 
largemouth is correct in its implication, 
the name smallmouth is only relatively so, 
for this fish certainly has a generous maw. 

















PEAKING of farm relief, what 
about the poor pigs? When they 
complain about an odor, boy, it's 
some odor! Less particular things 
than pigs shy at foul pipes. Yet so 
gentle a person as a lady loves to 
have pipe smoking in her presence— 
that is, with the right kind of tobacco. 
For instance, no living thing, pig 
or person, ever drew away from Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s mild, fragrant mix- 
ture in a smooth, well-kept pipe. 
Those rare Kentucky Burleys sat- 
isfy the smoker, and delight nearby 
non-smokers. Try a tin of Sir Walter 
Raleigh on your next store visit— 
the tin wrapped in gold foil. You'll 
see why particular men have adopted 
this fine tobacco “whole hog.” 
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Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. U-38 
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The small-mouth bass is the fish of the 
rivers and colder lakes, while his big- 
mouthed cousin can take his heat with 
perfect comfort. It frequently happens, 
however, that beth species occur in the 
same water, and under these conditions 
they often resemble each other to such a 
marked degree that identification is not 
always a simple matter at first sight. 

In cases of doubt, look at the maxillary, 
which lies along the fish’s upper jaw. In 
the large-mouth species the end of this 
process extends beyond a vertical line 
drawn through the fish’s eye. On the 
small-mouth species the end of the maxil- 
lary extends to the line or slightly within 
it. The scales also are larger on the 
largemouth, there usually being seven 
rows from the median line to the dorsal 
fin, while on the smallmouth there are 
eleven rows. 

A more or less pronounced, somewhat 
broken black band adorns the side of the 
bigmouth from the gill to the tail, while 
the smallmouth is apt to be irregularly 
splotched with vertical broken marks from 
back almost to belly. 

The smallmouth’s eye contains a fairly 
large blood-red marking, giving the fish 
the name of “red-eye” bass in some -sec- 
tions. The marking in the largemouth’s 
eye is duller, more of a mahogany shade. 

In habit the two species differ some- 
what. Weedy, rather warm lakes seem 
particularly adapted to the largemouth’s 
disposition. He prefers to take things 
easy; consequently he loses his sylph-like 
figure early in life and takes on too much 
weight around the equator, which makes 
him a rather ungainly-looking object. 


ARTHER south, where life is simpler 

and the warm ponds and lakes furnish 
an abundance of easily secured food, Mr. 
Bass just rolls in indolence and luxury, and 
his figure suffers to an even greater degree. 
But what the largemouth lacks in speed 
he more than makes up for in strength 
and doggedness. Almost anywhere he is 
a valiant warrior, but cold water and 
activity greatly improve his fighting 
qualities. 

The small-mouth bass is generally con- 
ceded to be the superior fish of the two. 
Both in looks and fighting qualities he has 
the edge. By nature a lover of cold water 
and swift current, he has developed the 
agility, strength and cunning which com- 
bine to make him a great game fish, per- 
haps the great game fish. 

But here I tread on dangerous ground. 
Hot and furious arguments without num- 
ber have revolved around the relative fight- 
ing merits of trout, bass and salmon. Sol- 
emn, bewhiskered gentlemen with the fer- 
vor of conviction have written scholarly, 
impassioned papers defending the bass or 
attacking him ; calling him a dolt or a saint ; 
saying that he fights better than, or not so 
well as, the ouananiche, and generally get- 
ting quite wrought up without arriving any- 
where. Isn’t that true of most arguments ? 

Instead of attacking one species of game 
fish and extolling another, wouldn’t it be 
better to admit that all have good qual- 
ities ? 

My own feeling in the matter is this: 
as a sincere admirer of the trout and of 
trout fishing I am convinced from my 
own experience that the bass at his best 
is a better man than the trout where a 
regular free-for-all, knock-’em-down-and- 
drag-’em-out fight is concerned. With the 
prejudice necessarily inherent in all en- 
thusiasts I wish that I might not have to 
make this admission, but I do, and there 
it is. 

To offset this the bass certainly lacks in 
several points. To me the rowboat and in- 
land lake have not the charm of the wind- 
ing mountain stream where a free angler 
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wades and smokes and casts his ephemeral 
cheats. And in appearance not even the 
bass’ most staunch admirer will say that 
he compares with the trout. Our husky 
friend of the weed beds has neither the 
color nor conformation to lay claim to 
beauty. He is rather coarse and shortly 
after his demise smells vilely. He’s hard 
as the deuce to clean, and when taken 
from warm waters is apt to disappoint the 
palate because of the presence of a muddy 
flavor. But he’s a spectacular, game- 
hearted, lovable old fin; so here’s to him— 
may his numbers increase! 


HUNTING WALRUS WITH BOW 
AND ARROW 
(Continued from page 16) 

for me to be surprised and before I had 
another arrow ready, the walrus had 
changed his tactics and decided to turn 
boat-wrecker. I caught a quick glimpse 
of some blackish motion below me at the 
bow of our launch, and then that pop- 
eyed monster shot up out of the depths 
and snorted right in my face. Those white 
tusks looked mighty big. 

Savagely the walrus clinched the bow 
of our boat between his front flippers and 
with a decided snap of his head plunged 
those tusks through the side of the boat 
not very far from my shins. He quickly 
jerked his weapons out of the ragged holes 
and like a flash swung his head and tusks 
in a most dexterous manner to the right 
and crashed the two long ivories through 
the other side of the launch. I grabbed the 
lance and made a jab at the raging beast, 
but, as luck would have it, the cutting 
blade was on the other end of the handle. 
Not wishing to risk turning the lance 
around after having seen how fast the 
wrecker could work, I used all my strength 
to keep the weakening, fighting monster 
away from our craft. 

After a few seconds the struggle ceased, 
and the huge form began to sink, dead 
from the loss of blood. The lance was 
quickly turned other end to, and the steel 
plunged into the sinking ton of meat, 
which was held suspended until a rope 
was made fast to the head and tusks. We 
then made for the schooner as fast as pos- 
sible, as our boat was taking water rapidly. 

Just as the bow and arrow is not a 
weapon to depend on when being charged 
by a big animal, so it is not the proper 
thing with which to hunt walrus. The 
rifle bullet can kill a large animal instant- 
ly, while the arrow very seldom does. On 
the whole, however, the arrow gets re- 
sults in a more positive manner when 
connecting with any part of the body 
than does the bullet, and experience has 
led me to believe it not possible for an 
animal to survive after receiving a broad- 
head arrow in the body. 

The arrow is certainly positive and 
deadly, but not a stopper. 


OUR MOST MYSTERIOUS 
GAME BIRD 
(Continued from page 29) 

guns—a .410, a 32-gauge and a 28. No 
32-gauge gun is made in the United States, 
but cartridges can be obtained for this size 
from the leading manufacturers, who make 
them for export to Europe. The 28-gauge 
is an all-round field gun. I use it on the 
marsh in the evening, when the rail are 
flying across me from the high marsh to 
the low marsh, or in the very early morn- 
ing, when they are trading back from the 
low marsh to the high marsh. It gives a 
thicker train of shot than the smaller guns. 

When a rail bird is shot, its exact posi- 
tion—even the blade of grass that it has 
fallen on—must be noted. If it has the 
least spark of life, it will dive beneath the 


surface. This perhaps accounts for the 
legend that sora can live under water as 
well as above it. Of course, this is not so, 
as they will drown in a few minutes. How- 
ever, they are experts at remaining under 
water and just sticking their bill above 
it, coming up under a blade of grass or a 
leaf, with the rest of the body under water, 
where they remain hidden but are able to 
breathe. I have seen them run under the 
water almost as fast as they run on top of 
it. 

Their color is so similar to that of the 
marsh grasses that it takes an expert to 
find them, even when they are stone-dead 
among the weeds. They can conceal them- 
selves in an almost barren space where 
one would think it impossible for a fly to 
be hidden. 

In the autumn the marshes, with their 
wild oats and vegetable, insect and pisca- 
torial life, are full of feathered denizens: 
marsh wrens and sparrows, warblers with- 
out number in their migrations, king- 
fishers, bitterns and herons, woodcock and 
snipe, plover and doves; while in the 
September morns blue- and green-winged 
teal, sprigtails and mallard ducks drop 
in from their Northern homes. Occasion- 
ally one also encounters muskrat and 
mink, and sometimes an otter. 

There are also domesticated marsh 
dwellers. Tame geese are allowed to 
roam practically wild. They keep together 
in big flocks. Each one is branded by 
having part of its foot or bill cut in a 
certain way, so that it may be identified. 

Hogs are also found on the marshes, 
living on wild oats and the roots of water 
plants. They also are branded with their 
owner’s special mark. During the high 
tides, they look almost like hippopotami 
as they splash through the weeds and swim 
in the water. It is often said that hogs 
cannot swim, because if they did they 
would cut their throats with their front 
feet, but anyone who has ever seen them 
swimming during a high tide on a marsh 
knows that this is a fallacy. I have seen 


them swim in the surf of the ocean to . 


get food that was drifting ashore. 


N the favorable days there are always 

a number of boats hunting on the 
well-known sora marshes, and these boats 
usually crowd in to the places where the 
most sora happen to be. Where the grass 
is high it is often hard for the sportsmen 
to see one another, and the marsh will re- 
sound with the “hullos” of the pushers 
warning others of their near presence. 
Even then it is not uncommon for a gun- 
ner to get a neck full of shot from another 
not far off. 

Although I have been shooting sora for 
about forty years, I have never seen a 
person badly injured from being shot. The 
worst I ever saw was a man hit on a 
tooth, which was broken off. I have never 
seen a man blinded or badly injured, al- 
though I have seen shot pierce the skin 
on several occasions. 

Most of the pushers on these marshes 
have decidedly Indian characteristics. On 
the Pamunkey and Mattaponi Rivers, the 
upper branches of the York, there still 
exist Indian reservations, and on the 
Chickahominy there are also descendants 
of the red men who were there when 
Jamestown was first established. These 
men regard the sora rail as the most mys- 
terious creature that inhabits the face of 
the earth. 

About the middle of last October a north- 
east storm started in. The wind blew from 
thirty-five to forty-five miles an hour, ac- 
companied by sheets of rain. After the 
prolonged drought, this caused a flood. 
Some friends of mine who live on the 
York River phoned me and said the pros- 
pects for a big tide were very propitious. 
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From my home in Middleburg, Vir- 
ginia, I drove a distance of 152 miles in 
three hours through the driving rain to 
the Mattaponi River. The tide was indeed 
a big one. The rail were lifted to the top 
of the wild oats, and it was astonishing 
how fast they jumped, compared with 
their performance when the tide is only 
normally high and the grass “deep.” It 
was one of the most picturesque and in- 
teresting rail-shooting expeditions I have 
ever been on. 

There were very few gunners on the 
marsh. The wind was driving the rain 
almost horizontally, and the water was 
quite rough where we had to pole with the 
boats. The tide was so high that it was 
several feet up the trunks of the forest 
trees along the shore, and the rail were 
actually going into the woods. 

I had on flexible rubber clothing that 
was tight at the neck and wrists, with 
rubber boots and a southwester hat, and 
kept perfectly dry. My ammunition was 
in a water-proof leather-covered box, and 
I took out the shells in lots of ten and 
fifteen and put them in the pockets of my 
sleeveless canvas coat. The .410 cartridges 
became so wet that they broke off in the 
middle when fired, and I had great trouble 
in extracting them. I then shifted to the 
28-gauge gun and had no further trouble. 
We killed our limit quickly, including both 
king and Virginia rail. 

My pusher volunteered the information 
that the rail must come from frogs. I 
asked him how he arrived at that con- 
clusion. He explained that the frogs 
“sing” with a certain note; then all of a 
sudden, wherever that note is heard, a 
sora rail jumps, and no frogs can be seen 
or found; that the sora has exactly the 
same song as the frogs, and therefore the 
frogs must have been transformed into 
sora rail. He was sure also that the sora 
went into the mud in cold weather, but in- 
stead of becoming crawfish they became 
frogs and reappeared in the spring as 
frogs until the proper time, when they 
again assumed the shape of sora rail. 

As the years go on I look forward with 
increasing interest to the sora shooting 
and visiting my old marsh friends, both 
human and animal. Properly protected, 
the sora, with its secretive habits and the 
ability to take care of itself, will long fur- 
nish us and our descendants with a great 
deal of interesting sport. 


LUCIUS THE MIGHTY 
(Continued from page 19) 


Dipping our blades gently, we maneu- 
vered the canoe toward the area where the 
great warrior had sunk. With scarcely 
a pause between movements, our lures 
sailed out into likely pockets and re- 
turned. A little fellow insisted on taking 
Jan’s lure, and he lost precious time in 
releasing the unworthy offender. I was 
retrieving from a long shoreward cast 
when I felt several gentle tugs, and then 
an unexpected jar. It was slightly differ- 
ent from any strike I yet had experienced. 

I gave my rod sharp action to set the 
hook, and there followed a terrific strain 
which bade me give line without question. 
After a short run I managed to snub the 
racer, and with this action Lucius rose 
half out of the water. What I saw turned 
me cold. It appeared that my spoon 
was loosely hooked in the upper lip of a 
Basswood tiger almost five feet long! 

I do not believe the pike felt greatly 
the resistance of my rod and line during 
his initial rush, but as he nosed the atmos- 
phere a second time and I slapped him 
over on his side he turned from a lazy, 
disturbed fish into a living torpedo. One 
moment he would be thrashing at the sur- 
face, the next sounding among the sub- 
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merged grass beds. For perhaps five or 
six minutes this excitement prevailed, and 
then I saw my lure thrown into the air. The 
mottled brute swirled into the depths, leav- 
ing a small whirlpool to mark his passing. 

Jan voiced his opinion that we would do 
well to move on to another location. While 
it hurt to leave with the sting of defeat, I 
knew that his suggestion was well founded. 
But the easy drone of our outboard might 
have meant good-by forever. 

A half mile farther on we shut down 
the motor and glided into a narrow strip 
of water between a grass-covered bar and 
the island proper. Then we paddled into 
an advantageous position. His mind on 
big gamé, Jan changed his lure to a 
brightly colored spoon. Thereafter, each 
time something struck he imagined it to 
be a big war-horse—that is, until a 
glimpse of the fish proved otherwise. Once 
he thought surely he had turned the trick 
when his rod suddenly dipped water, but 
the pike he finally landed lacked seven 
pounds of qualifying as a trophy. 


T noon we beached our craft for the | 
purpose of lunching and stretching | 


our legs. And as we lounged about we ex- 
perienced the precious feeling that you 
have when you know that you are tempor- 
arily cut away from the rest of the world. 
When again we took up our rods, it was 
quite hot, and I felt my casts becoming 
shorter and less frequent. 

“Let’s try this one bay ahead,” sug- 
gested my partner in a drowsy voice, 
“and then head for camp.” 

His remark was wisdom itself, for it is 
not wise to attempt to do all of your fish- 
ing the first day. 

As we swung into the inlet Jan dropped 
his spoon. I actually believe that big hulk 
of his was too tired to cast. But our motor 
had hardly ceased its music when I felt 
the canoe shake. Jan was having a terrible 
time in the stern seat, and as I turned my 
head I saw he was trying to catch a spin- 
ning reel handle. 

“Keep us away from those weeds!” he 
ordered, and I complied as gracefully as 
I might from the bow. 

Jan was swinging from side to side in 
accordance to the whims of the fish, while 
I sought to play stabilizer. 

It is perhaps enough to say that after 
many perspiring minutes my puffing com- 
panion had his fish alongside the canoe. 
Exhausted, Lucius protested feebly as I 
hooked the gaff under his chin and hauled 
him aboard. For a minute he thrashed 
vigorously, until Jan severed his spinal 
cord. Then eager hands brought out the 
scales. Closely we watched the numbers 
pull from the resisting spring center. 

“Twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six 
and one-half,” read Jan with intense satis- 
faction. 

I consoled myself by telling him how 
much bigger had been the one I lost. But I 
was harshly reminded that a fish in the 
canoe is worth a dozen in the lake. 

With regular heart action again we 
held to our decision to return to camp. 
We pulled into home port with cramped 
muscles and sunburnt noses. In a minute 
we discovered that our brute neighbor had 
been performing among our groceries 
again. A two-pound slab of bacon and a 
small sack of sugar were missing. 

We held a grand powwow. This thievery 
just had to stop! In no time at all we 
determined to drive bruin from the island. 
Morning found our decision stronger than 
ever. With axes and bowie-knives we 
carved nice little clubs and, thus armed, 
set out to hunt the bear. Early afternoon 
saw us limping back to camp without 
having sighted our prey. To say that we 
were irritated would be putting it mildly; 
we were growling. 
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Four Lures for the Pricer of ONE 
WHEN You Buy the NEW 


4-1n-1 
BROADCASTER 


THE LURE YOU'VE 
DREAMED ABOUT 








It is a sur- PATENTED 


| face teaser, a 
| woozy wiggler, a darting de- 
mon, or a deep diving killer. A simple 
adjustment of the PATENTED NOSEPIECE 
regulates the action and depth. 

The BROADCASTER is the only lure 
made with EASILY REMOVABLE HOOKS 
that can never work loose, can never 





pull out. 

| Two hook size—3%4”, weighs ™% oz. 
| Three hook size—414”, weighs 34 oz. 
Buy it from your dealer. If he can’t 
supply you, we will send it postpaid 
anywhere in U. S. for one dollar. 
Three hook size, $1.25. Specify col- 
ors desired. 


BROADCASTER LURES 
224 N. Phelps St. Youngstown, Ohio 


JAMISON BARBLESS HOOKS 
SHENG 








N TWiN SPINNERS 
3 Out of 5 Prizes 


in Field & Stream’s fishing contest (pike class) 
were won on Shannons: a notable record for any 
lure except this greatest of all fish-getters, win- 
ner of prizes long before many present-day lures 
were born. Read the story in this issue! Be a 
prize winner yourself—get a supply of Shannons 
now. Your dealer can supply you; also with the 
new DeLuxe Shannon, shown below. 


Made under 
J.P. Shannon 
Patents 













See Our Display 
at World's Fair 
Send for catalog of Jamison’s Prize- 
Winning Lures 
THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 27 


739 S. California Ave. Chicago, III. 
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At last—a real fish getter! 


Full bag every time! Small 
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Pickerel, other game fish— 
this bait definitely lures them, 
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postpaid. Rush order today. 
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Now the best remedy I know of for 
troubled nerves is to go fishing. But first 
we cached some of our grub in a tree and 
the remainder in our tent, which we laced 
tightly. Then we traveled a_ straight 
watery course to the cove which had af- 
forded my thrills of the previous morning. 

In a few minutes we had forgotten the 
offending bruin and were hunters in quest 
of another trophy. I cast relentlessly in 
order to redeem myself. A number of 
small specimens were netted and released. 

Following a cast, about which the less 
I say the better, I saw the form of a great 
fish heading toward the lure only a few 
inches below the surface. After what seem- 
ed an eternity the great nose closed over 
the retreating shiny metal, and Lucius was 
away to the weed beds. There he flound- 
ered; and since the water was shallow, in 
a few minutes I was floundering there 
with him. It might be said that I drove the 
pike ashore. But whatever might be said, 
it shall never be recorded that this fish 
escaped. 

As I stood upon a rocky shore with my 
flopping prize Jan came up with the in- 
evitable scales. Lucius was only exhausted 
as we hoisted him onto the hook. Jan read 
the numbers first, but said nothing as he 
showed the indicator to me. Nineteen 
pounds! I glared at the scales, then at the 
pike, which suddenly seemed to have 
shrunk in size. I felt disgusted and wet 
and cold. 

“Want to keep him? 
ously. 

3ut there was no spoken answer as I 
waded into the lake and released the great 
pike, admiring every fighting ounce as he 
finned toward the weeds. 

At dusk we nosed into camp and were 
confronted with a scene of confusion. The 
tent was down, and the front was ripped 
open. Our belongings lay scattered about. 
Several articles were missing, and some 
were destroyed. Jan’s mouth became a thin 
line. I rummaged about for some dry 
clothing. 

Somehow the night passed. Morning 
saw two men in an outboard canoe cruis- 
ing toward distant waters. Perhaps from 
the island timber a lonesome old bear 
wondered at the sudden whim of the 
campers, with whom he had tried to be so 
sociable. 

Upon such adventures hinge memories 
-which will be with us always. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON EXOTICS 
(Continued from page 27) 


asked Jan gener- 


sonable to think back and see that all the 
deer in the Great Lakes region might 
have been wiped out by some foreign 
bug! Might have, understand, just as it’s 
reasonable to suppose that somethin’ our 
deer can stand got the reindeer first. 

“Somethin’ certainly cleaned ’em out. 
The Norwegian didn’t know what it was. 
The fawns died young, and the old ones 
started to go with somethin’ that looked 
like spinal meningitis. The remnant of the 
herd was kept under its fence all the time, 
and by 1927 they were all gone but one. 
That one is in a zoo some place now, or 
was, and Michigan is through with rein- 
deer for a spell. 

“Course”—with a gesture of dismissal 
—‘nothin’ might have happened—nothin’ 
at all—but it seems to me that Michigan 
was playin’ with fire when it did that 
importing.” 

“How about ring-neck pheasants and 
Hungarian partridge?” some one asked. 

“You've got me down there!” The 
Warden laughed. * ‘The ringneck has been 
a life-saver in lots of places and probably 
never will cause any trouble. The hunky 
is another matter. Oh, he’s been here long 
enough to give a man an easy feeling about 
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what he might have brought along with 
him, but how wide he’s going to scatter 
and thrive nobody much knows yet. 

“But it isn’t always disease that's to be 
feared. It’s the habits of a species and 
their relations with their neighbors, which 
brings me back to Michigan again and 
another problem that maybe is just an- 
other thing that'll work out all right, and 
maybe somethin’ else, too. 

“This one ain’t a beast or a bird. It’s a 
fish. Not a trout, Henry. Not any species 
that’s got even close cousins in the Lakes 
States. It’s smelt. 

“Ever hear about the Beulah smelt? 
No? Guess I threatened to tell you all 
about it once, though. 

“Well, this was back about the time 
when everybody seemed to be wantin’ to 
get somethin’ new done. The Michigan 
Fish Commission had been foolin’ with 
smelt, the story goes, as food for Macki- 
naw trout and land-locked salmon, which 
they were tryin’ to get started in inland 
lakes. A lot of smelt eggs were shipped 
into Michigan from the Federal hatchery 
at Green Lake, Maine. Millions of ’em 
were put into several lakes, and most of 
‘em never showed anything. But Crystal 





IN the September issue a dog 
story will be featured. “IF 
YOU HUNT WITH OLD 
DON,” by Thomas F. West, 
will be the first story in the book 
because it’s one of the very best 
dog stories ever written. 











Lake, over on the west side of the state, 
got a big dose of ’em in 1912, and the re- 
sults from that planting sure are plenty! 

“It was ten years before anything hap- 
pened. Most folks had forgot all about 
that setting of smelt eggs. Then, one night 
in April, 1922, the folks at Beulah, a little 
town on the lake, noticed that Cold Creek, 
a stream that runs through the place, was 
just alive with fish. That was funny. They 
dipped some out with their hands— 
they were that thick! They ate ’em, and 
they tasted good, and they calied in the 
warden, Mark Craw, and asked him what 
kind of a fish it was. 

“Now, Mark’s an old-timer and he’s 
seen a lot, but that fish had him stopped. 
It had him interested, too, because, even 
if they did run small, only eight or nine 
inches mostly, they had a set of teeth that 
would have done a pretty good job for a 
fish three times as big. Mark sent some of 
the fish in to his boss, and that was the 
first time anybody knew that the smelt 
eggs, planted ten years before, had done 
any business. 

“Well, Beulah got all excited. Smelt 
wasn’t recognized by the Michigan law; it 
wasn't protected by season or limit or de- 
vice for capture. So the folks started in 
to get theirs the easiest way. Every night 
when the fish were due to run up Cold 
Creek to spawn—and they run only at 
night—there was the darnedest collection 
of nets and ladles and scoops you could 
think up in the hands of the crowds along 
the street. Seines and dip-nets and land- 
ing-nets—everything. And they took ’em 
by the ton—actually, by the ton. When a 
good run was on, the fish would be so 
thick they’d crowd each other above the 
surface of the water, and all a man had to 
do was dip his net to fill it. The only joker 
in the game was that if you used a light 
the fish would beat it right back for the 
lake. They want dark. 

“Well, the run comes in April. Roads 
are open by then, and after the first year 
or so word got passed around and Beulah 
would get to look like a mining camp 





during a gold excitement when the smelt 
were runnin’. The state stepped in and 
made a set of regulations, and wardens 
and state police handled the crowds. Some 
nights there’d be 5,000 people in Beulah, 
which has only a few hundred folks of its 
own, and so many rushin’ to dip when the 
signal was given that it was like a panic! 

‘That was a fine thing for a little town. 
It meant money. All the other resort towns 
in Michigan were jealous of Beulah for 
gettin’ such a start on ’em for the tourist 
season. Then, lo and behold, if Boyne City, 
on farther up the Lake Michigan shore. 
don’t break into print with the announce- 
ment of a smelt run all its own. Sure 
enough! The smelt had worked up a 
creek that runs through another town. 

“Now, how? The records show that 
some smelt eggs were planted in Lake 
Michigan, but no smelt ever showed up in 
that water until after the Beulah runs got 
famous. Crystal Lake’s outlet is dammed 
to hold the level up for the cottagers who 
live around it in the summer-time. Some 
of the wardens on the job got investigatin’ 
and found that all the smelt in the lake 
didn’t spawn in Cold Creek. Some went 
down to the big sand flat above this out- 
let dam, dropped their eggs and _ then, 
spent, would get carried on over and so on 
down into Lake Michigan. That's one 
answer, and a pretty good one probably. 

“But Boyne City got its run three or 
four years ago, and got its crowds too. 
Next, commercial fishermen commenced 
to find an occasional smelt in their nets. 
First ones weren't so far from Beulah. 
Then, all of a sudden, they showed up in 
Green Bay, clear across Lake Michigan, 
and in such numbers that tons were lifted 
at a time. They showed up in the Fox 
River, Wisconsin, in 1932 and in Carp 
River, which flows into the Straits of 
Mackinaw, and in Thunder Bay River, 
clear around on the other side of Michigan 
and which empties into Lake Huron. 

“Now, that’s all interesting and curious, 
and to see a crowd of two or three thou- 
sand folks along forty rods of a creek 
only a dozen feet wide, armed with dip 
nets, wire waste-baskets and lace curtains 
—and I’m not stringin’ you, either—is quite 
a sight. But what's the future of the smelt ? 

“As a game fish, not so much, likely. 
It’s hard to get him on a hook in summer 
at all. But in Crystal Lake and in Lake 
Charlevoix, farther north, the boys have 
real good luck fishin’ for him through the 
ice. They run to good size, too—some of 
’em a foot or more long—and when they 
feed, they feed. But the guess is that the 
boys catch more through the ice than at 
any other time because of the smelt’s shy- 
ness to light. 


“ IVE him a standing as a game fish of 

a sort, then, if you want to argue. 
But what's he goin’ to do to other fish?” 
The old fellow shrugged. “Nobody knows. 
Michigan's tryin’ to find out. It’s pretty 
well established that in summer 97 per 
cent of his food is lake shiners. Now the 
lake shiner, it’s guessed, lives in just about 
such water as the young of the whitefish 
does. The smelt is out in the Great Lakes 
by millions. The whitefish is one of the 
most valuable commercial species in those 
waters. If the smelt goes after their fry 
and keeps multiplyin’ himself as he seems 
to have started, why, maybe it’s just goin’ 
to be too bad for a dog-gone fine species 
of fresh-water food fish. 

“As I say, nobody knows much about 
this smelt yet. But we didn’t actually need 
another kind of fish in the Great Lakes, 
and he’s no great shakes for commercial 
value compared to whitefish; and if he’s 
goin’ to compete with the whitefish and be 
a menace to him, why, then the folks who 
dumped those first smelt eggs into Crys- 
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tal Lake won’t be judged exactly public 
benefactors, will they?” 

He tossed away his splinter and stood up. 

“You're right on ringnecks and hunkies. 
Probably, anyhow. But after bein’ around 
and lookin’ on and listenin’ in on these 
things for a good many years, dog-gone 
it, boys, I’d just like to see states know 
what they’re doin’ before they set out to 
bring somethin’ in that’s never been in the 
country before!” 

He snapped his knife shut and cocked 
his head again. 

“That a motor? Thought so! Well, 
let’s get organized, boys. What we come 
to do is about to get done!” 


AFRICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 33) 


fore, crossing the Sabi River and tak- 
ing to the great forest on the opposite 
side. I later found this to be true. 

Upon leaving the hospitable kayah of 
Lo-Cheesa, I crossed the Lundi River and 
followed the trail southeast, past many 
kraals and on by the swamps near where 
the Lundi and Sabi join. The trail skirted 
the forest along the latter river, taking me 
into Portuguese territory. 

I estimated that I had only about four 
hundred miles to go to reach Beira, but 
my shoes were now completely worn out, 
as were the pieces of kudu skin which had 
covered the big holes in their soles. All of 
my socks had worn out and been thrown 
away, and both of my shirts were ragged 
and torn. I had no coat. - 

One evening I stopped at a kayah on 
the bank of the mile-wide river, where, I 
was told, two people had fallen victims to 
lions several months before. One victim 
had been killed by a lion which seemed to 
have cultivated a taste for dog meat and 
had pretty well annihilated the canine 
population of the district. The other vic- 
tim was taken at night from his hut. The 
next morning two natives tracked the 
lion, found it and shot the beast with a 
poisoned arrow. The natives related that 
one afternoon a woman was lying asleep 
beneath a tree, and a dog, chased by a 
lion, apparently fled to her for protection. 
The lion came running and jumped right 
over her. 

At a kayah where I stopped a few days 
later, a leopard took in broad daylight a 
goat from a flock which two small boys 
were tending. I made a fruitless attempt 
to find the beast. That same night a native 
told me that he knew where a herd of 
buffalo was to be found; and having re- 
covered from my first rather unpleasant 
experience with these big brutes, I decided 
to give them a whirl. 

We hiked off into the hills. First we 
found a herd of giraffe—the first and last 
that I saw. They were so interesting that 
I could not help but sit down just to watch 
them. To my guide’s chagrin, I refused to 
shoot any of them. The natives place a 
high value on the thick, coarse hair from 
the tails of these animals, which they 
make into arm bands and necklets. 

Shortly afterward we went down into a 
wide, shallow valley between two low 
ridges. It was a place of open bush and 
knee-high grass. Suddenly the native 
stopped and pointed across the valley. 

“Lions !” he whispered. 

Across the valley, perhaps two hundred 
yards away, I saw a great male lion 
standing under a tree. He was looking di- 
rectly at us, and just a moment after I 
caught sight of him two females rose up 
out of the grass close by. They looked at 
us for a few seconds, then walked leisure- 
ly past the motionless male and came to 
a stop about fifteen yards ahead of him. 
He too advanced a few yards. At this 
juncture, still another female rose up out 
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of the grass to stare at us. Then a little 
way off to one side appeared a fifth lion, 
obviously a half-grown animal. A few 
moments later we saw two more—making 
seven lions in all and each one staring 
menacingly in our direction. 

A peculiar little thrill was running up 
and down my spine. This scene alone was 
indeed worth wearing out my shoes and 
all the other inconveniences. One lion is 
worth while, and two are fine; but seven 
make quite a party. Even though I had 
been looking for lions, I was not pre- 
pared to declare war on such a gang. 

For what seemed to be ages we stood 
and stared at each other—one native, one 
badly rattled white man, and seven entire- 
ly self-possessed lions. Finally, with calm 
disdain, the big male stretched himself, 
yawned widely and turned indifferently 
to lie down. My heart settled back to its 
normal position and my knees stopped 
rattling. Slowly the females lay down. 
but they kept their heads raised above 
the grass to watch me. The native and 
I strolled slowly up the hill, turned for a 
final look as we went over the top, and 
then kept right on going. 

I consoled myself by thinking that had 
I still possessed the .405 I would have 
picked a fight with them—but a 9 mm. 
rifle simply did not hit hard enough to 
tackle seven able-bodied lions! 

A few days later, I was hiking along 
through a country showing much elephant 
spoor, The trail again swung back near 
the river bank. Bordering it was the usual 
growth of trees and high grass. Finding a 
desirable camping place near the edge of 
the trees, I decided to have a bath and 
wash my clothes again. As night fell I 
gathered a huge pile of driftwood and 
built a fire on the sand. But to my dis- 
gust I learned that most of. this wood 
was water-soaked and much of it com- 
pletely refused to burn. Eventually the 
fire went out, and it was too dark to risk 
moving about in the bush; so I spent a 
cold night in the dark, shivering and 
watching expectantly for something to 
pounce upon me at any moment. 


ITH the first hint of dawn, I was 

startled by a sudden hullabaloo of 
many baboons in the thicket. I caught the 
sound of a leopard’s snarl. I sat up and 
held my rifle in readiness. A big hippo wad- 
dled out of the bush and crushed his way 
across the sand. I had a terrible time try- 
ing to watch him and at the same time 
keep my eye in the direction of the private 
battle between baboong and leopard. Of 
course, hippos are usually harmless crea- 
tures, but they are also very curious, and 
I did not want to be taken unawares by 
suddenly turning around and finding a 
full-grown hippo staring me in the face. 
But he passed on peacefully and went to 
the river, where he slid in and puffed and 
snorted contentedly. 

The sun rose over the river, and as it 
did so a lion roared a short distance away. 
From the same direction I heard the chat- 
ter of a gray lourie, a bird with the same 
penchant for watching and scolding people 
and animals as our American bluejay. 
Then I caught a glimpse of the bird as it 
flew up into a tree. It hopped about and 
chattered in such a manner that I was 
quite certain the lion was directly below 
it. I took up the rifle and started cautious- 
ly in that direction. 

The thicket was too dense to suit me; 
so I climbed a tree to try to get a sight 
of the big cat. Down again on the ground, 
I stopped to think it over. Then, remem- 
bering that natives kill lions with spears 
and becoming very bold, I started in after 
him, Thorny vines blocked my passage; 
so down on my hands and knees I went 

(Continued on page 59) 














A REAL 


friend 


FOR OUTDOORSMEN 


@ Never did a man on an outing 
fail to bless his bottle of good old 
Absorbine Jr. wher trouble crossed 
his path. 


It’s the one-bottle medicine-chest 
—chock-full of relieving, healing 
benefits for strained, sore muscles, 
cuts, burns, bites—for just about 
everything that can happen to a 
man roughing it. 

Toss a bottle of Absorbine Jr. in 
your kit when packing up. You'll 
be mighty thankful you did. Sold 
at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 317 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Ly- 
man Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 


Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 


Strains, sprains Poison ivy 
Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cuts Tired feet 
Simple headaches Sunburn 
Simple burns, scalds Toothaches 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for ‘Athlete's Foot” 
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THE ONE-MAN OUTFIT 
By H. L. Nason 


N spite of the pleasure derived from 

the companionship of good comrades, 

the camper who has not packed his 

war bag with the necessities and made 
a solo journey into the brush has missed 
something. It may be only a day-and-night 
trip back in a pasture lot, or it may be 
ten days’ hard travel through a wilderness 
region, but, in either case, he will have 
added to his outdoor education and expe- 
rience in a way that would not have been 
equaled with companions. It so happens 
that, both from necessity and inclination, 
I have made many such trips by canoe and 
on foot and, while 1 like good company as 
well as the next, I admit that these jour- 
neys appeal to me greatly. 

In the first place, the lone camper is 
absolutely free. His goings and comings 
are matters that affect only himself and 
can thus be regulated according to his 
personal desires. Too, he will see more 
game on a lone trip than in any other way, 
he will pick up more points of woodcraft 
and his self-reliance will soar to higher 
levels with each new feat performed. 
The one bad feature of lone travel is the 
possibility of accident. In case 
of serious trouble there is 
no companion to go for help 
and, because of this, the camp- 
er should exercise even more 


than ordinary care against 
twisted ankles, ax cuts, and 


similar accidents. 

It might be said that there 
are two ways of selecting a 
one-man outfit. The first of 
these is with the idea of par- 
ing it down to the least possi- 
ble ounce that will care for 
one man. Many have tackled it 
on this basis, and it is really 
amazing to see the efficient lit- 
tle camp that will come out of 
a fifteen-pound pack devised 
by some of these “go-light” 
artists. Tiny tents of real silk, 
cook kits of thin copper, 
ground sheets of light mackin- 
tosh—these are a few of the 
schemes employed, with the 
weight of other articles in pro- 
portion. In truth, this is not 
going light, but super-light. 

The other way is to select 
somewhat sturdier equipment ; 
an outfit capable of standing 
the rougher trips a bit better, 
and that can, with small addi- 
tions, be made to take care of 
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mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 
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a companion. As this latter equipment 
seems to me to be more practical and 
sensible for real woods travel, I have mod- 
eled the following outfit along such lines, 
but with some mention of the lighter types 
of equipment for those who might be in- 
terested. 

And this leads up to the question of how 
much weight one can conveniently carry 
on his back. Quite reasonably, it will vary 
according to the man. A middle-aged man, 
unhardened to trail work, would find 
twenty pounds plenty at the end of a day's 
travel. A husky young fellow could handle 
thirty or thirty-five pounds without too 
much discomfort, provided he were in rea- 
sonable condition. He might carry more, 
of course,—the professional packer will 
tote several times that amount—but the 
chances are his mind would be more on 
the pack cutting his shoulders than on the 
enjoyments and benefits of his trip. And 
this is not only unnecessary but harmful. 


A one-man aaa in a cozy spot 











Starting with shelter, this must, for the 


one-man outfit, be light, compact and 
waterproof, and should be as roomy as 
possible without sacrifice of the first two 
essentials. The type of tent with one peak 
in front and a sloping ridge meets these 
requirements very well. Such a tent is 
warm, the sloping ridge reflecting the heat 
of a night fire down on the sleeper, most 
of them are easily and quickly erected, 
and it affords ample room per pound of 
weight. 

One such tent that comes to my mind 
is 3% feet wide, 6% feet deep, 5 feet high 
at the front, and weighs 3%4 pounds with 
a sewed-in ground cloth. A detachable 
bobbinet mosquito front adds about six 
ounces. The material is waterproof and 
tough, and the tent itself is one of the 
easiest to erect. This same model in a size 
5 x 7 with a 6-foot front, and weighing 
53% pounds, will shelter two men and their 
duffle easily. Of the two tents, I would 
choose the latter, preferring to carry a 
pound or two more for the extra comfort 
and convenience obtained. 

For those who would reduce weight and 
bulk below what these tents offer, a shel- 
ter cloth of light material, 7 x 9, weight 
2% pounds, is about the last word in 
simplicity. Rings are sewed along the 
edges of this rectangular sheet 
for tie ropes and it is then 
ready for use. One of the 
easiest ways to erect it is to 
nail a pole between two trees 
and about four feet from the 
ground and tie one of the 9- 
foot sides to it. The sheet is 
then pulled taut and the oppo- 
site 9-foot side pegged to the 
ground. This makes a_half 
roof, pitched at about a 45- 
degree angle, and having a 
sleeping space 9 feet long, 4 
feet high in front, and almost 
6 feet deep. 


OR bedding, a 3- to 5- 
pound all-wool blanket is 
in order, depending on where 
one is camping. In high alti- 
tudes or in northern United 
States or Canada where the 
nights are always cool and 
sometimes cold, the latter 
weight usually feels mighty 
good. If the tent has no sewed- 
in floor, a ground cloth is also 
necessary, preferably of the 
same light, waterproof mate- 
rial as the tent. 
In a wooded country one can 
usually depend on browse for 
a mattress. When _ properly 
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made, this affords a mighty fine bed, and 
it has the advantage of nothing to lug— 
the stuff is right there for the picking. 
Where browse is absent, one might in- 
clude a canvas stretcher bed or the hiker’s 
4-foot, 4-pound air mattress, which is long 
enough to support the body from the head 
to below the hips. Or there is the browse 
bag made of stout cloth, which is filled 
with leaves, grass, pine needles or any- 





The Duluth packsack is big, 
highly practical 


thing else handy. The opening is then 
closed with big safety pins. Such a bag 
2% feet wide and 6% feet long will weigh 
hardly more than a pound. 

In the way of light and compact cook- 
ing kits, there are the so-called Boy Scout 
outfits to be considered. These usually 
consist of a small fry pan, cooking pot, 
stew pan (also used for a plate), cup, 
fork and spoon. They are made of light- 
weight aluminum, weighing from 1% to 
2 pounds complete, and they nest quite 
compactly, making a package 7 or 8 inches 
in diameter and about 4 inches deep. These 
kits are inexpensive and the lone camper, 
if he keeps his cooking on a simple scale, 
can manage very well with one. 


UT I prefer to saddle my back with 
just twice that weight of cooking gear, 
which is one reason why I shall probably 
never reach the secret inner circle of the 
genuine go-light camper. I like a 9-inch 
steel fry pan that will hold a good supply 
of food. In this I place my bread dough 
and prop it before the fire to bake, or else 
lay my plate over the pan, set the pan on 
two flat rocks, with some good hardwood 
coals between—and await results. The pots 
are of aluminum alloy, of 4- and 6-pint 
capacity—if two are carried. Utensils of 
this alloy made by first-class outfitters are 
without peer. They will not rust, will 
stand plenty of hard knocks and, best of 
all, are good cookers, holding heat for 
rapid cooking, but being thick enough not 
to burn the contents easily. An aluminum 
plate, with sides nearly an inch deep to 
make it useful for soups and stews, a cup 
of white Swedish enamel, baked to insure 
Its toughness, a teaspoon, tablespoon, 
knife, fork, and salt and pepper shakers 
make up the rest of the kit. A dish-cloth, 
small dish towel and some cleanser put up 
in an old paraffine food bag are, of course, 
necessities. 

In the list of trail accessories the ax 
comes first. For summer use a small belt 
affair, weighing 114 pounds complete with 
sheath, will usually be enough. See that 
the handle is solidly wedged, have the 
blade sharpened before starting, and carry 
a small stone to keen it up a bit each time 
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before using. Two other indispensables 
are matches and a compass and to these 
should be added a good map of the region 
to be traveled. Other articles might in- 
clude a flashlight, vest-pocket first-aid kit, 
snake-bite outfit (if you’re going into snake 
country), fly dope “in season”, fishing 
tackle, and other such items as individual 
preference calls for. Small economies in 
weight can be made with many articles, 
such as a small piece of soap instead of a 
whole cake, thread wound on cardboard 
instead of a whole spool, half a bath towel 
instead of a whole one, etc. 

For extra garments, a_ light-weight 
sweater or a stag shirt will be plenty un- 
der ordinary summer conditions. An extra 
suit of light woolen underwear for dry 
sleeping and a pair or two of extra wool 
socks complete the extras. One other sug- 
gestion in the clothing line is a medium 
brim hat which you know from experience 
will shed any amount of rain that might 
fall. A leaking hat, when one is splashing 
along in a pouring, soaking rain, is the 
well-known last straw. 


T goes without saying that grub for the 

one-man outfit cannot include anything 
and everything that the grocery store 
offers. The camper’s aim should be to in- 
clude foods as nourishing as possible for 
their weight, and containing a low water 
content. This lets out pretty definitely the 
canned goods, three-quarters of the weight 
of which is often water and can. Potatoes, 
fresh vegetables, eggs, fresh milk, evapo- 
rated milk, fresh beef and chicken are 
among those classed as containing 50 per 
cent or more of water. On the other hand, 
salt pork, bacon, butter, white flour, corn 
meal, dried fruits, milk powder, desiccated 
eggs, rice, dehydrated vegetables, nuts, 
sugar, chocolate, dried beans and split 
peas are foodstuffs that contain less than 
25 per cent water—many of them very 
much less. From the latter list can be 
made up nourishing, wholesome rations 
that will keep the traveler well and in 





A well-chosen cook kit means better and 
more easily prepared meals 


good condition over a long period of time. 

The following is a sample of what a 
“light” grub list might contain. It has 
more variety and is better than the old 
campaigner’s rations of salt pork, hard 
tack and tea, yet there is nothing to over- 
tax the lone camper’s rather limited cook- 
ing equipment or to strain his patience by 
too much handling and sorting over of 
food bags. 

For one man for two days the following 
might be recommended : 


lbs. ozs. 
Prepared flour 12 
Rolled oats (3-minute) 4 
Bacon 1 8 
Dried fruits—apricots, peaches, prunes, etc. 4 
Raisins 4 
Coffee 3 
Milk powder 4 
Sugar 6 
Bar chocolate (for eating) 6 | 
Butter 4 | 
Salt in shaker, complete F 2 
Food bags and press-top butter tin 7 


Total: 5 pounds. — . 
Going back to equipment, the list below 
will care for one man comfortably and, 











Like a shadow, 

quiet, tireless, 
Followed he 

the heavy bear. 
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ABOUT BOOTS 
FROM THE 
INDIAN 





THE Indian walked. Mile after mile 
didn’t tire him. Walking, stalking, 
through endless untamed wilderness. 
His feet were comfortable . .. in 
moccasins. 

Remember moccasins when you buy 
fishing or hiking boots. Shop in the 
good stores till you find Bass boots— 
moccasin-made. One comfortable piece 
of leather extends all the way under 
the foot. No cramping. No flat inner- 
sole to pinch and crease. A real cradle 
of leather under each foot. 

Bass boots are made for sport and 
sportsmen. Strong. Comfortable. Water- 
proof. Good-looking. 









The Bass line is 
complete. Shoes 
and boots for 
every outdoor 
purpose. Write 
for free illus- 
trated catalog. 
Address: 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 


81 Main Street Wilton, Me. 
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Outing Comfort! 


The Curtiss Aerocar with its sturdy 
airplane construction, exclusive pneumatic 
coupler, Pullman type upper and lower 
berths, large galley, generous closet space, 
roll screens, shades, radio, and leatherette 
finished interior is the most complete and 
beautiful vehicle built for camping, tours 
and outings. It is a veritable home on 
wheels --- quiet, comfortable --- accom- 
modates four people. : : : 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 











CURTISS AEROCAR COMPANY, INC. 


300 AVENUE VALENCIA CORAL GABLES, FLA 
GREATER MIAMI 








$2.35 | 


Postpaid 






For long 
tramps, bird 
shooting and 
general wear. 


Good weight olive green canvas with fairly thick, 
pure crepe rubber soles, also Fiber Shank to 
support arch. I have personally given this shoe 
a thorough tryout and will refund purchase price 
after ten days’ wear if dissatisfied. Sizes 5 to 12. 
Price, 64%”, $2.35; 12”, $3.25, postpaid. Send 
for sample of canvas and rubber and Catalog 


L. L. Bean, 264 Main St., Freeport, Maine 








PURE VIRGIN WOOL, Nature's Most Efficient Protective 
Covering, is used for the entire filling of 





ALWOMi1 Sleeping Robe 


Warmth in abundance without excessive we’ 


Covered With Fine Quality Khaki Colored Rion, 
DELIVERED PRICE $13.50 


Direct to User—Not Sold Thru Dealers. 
Open as a Robe 66 x 82 inches 
Closed as Sleeping Ba 31 x 80 inches 
Weight, Packed in roll form bag. 8’ pounds 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by Makers of 


The FAMOUS ¢{WOMmL COMFORTS 


Mone Rofended If Not Entirely Satisfactory. 
ept. Kittanning Woolen Mills, Inc. 
"hae Pennsylvania 


KF DOP A new compound 

— prevent- 

ing bites of mos- 

quitoes, black flies, gnats, midgets and other 

insects. Is lasting, soothing, healing, antisep- 

tic and stainless. Has a most refreshing pine 

odor, Comes in handy flat tins with money-back 

guarantee. Sent for 25c plus postage of 5c or, 4 for 

$1.00 prepaid. Send check, cash, stamps or money 
order. Trade discount to dealers. 


SHIEF DRUG CO., Dept. F, BROOKLINE, MASS. 

























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 









ESTABLISHED 1868 
716 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 
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with few changes, will include a com- 
panion. Weight can be cut down mate- 
rially by substituting lighter shelter and 
cook kit, as previously mentioned. A man 
may be gone a day or a month with this 
outfit, yet the grub list will be practically 
the only thing necessary to change: 


lhs. ozs. 
Two-man tent, with sod cloth, bobbinet 
front and ropes 5 10 
Ground cloth 14 
Duluth pack sack, 24 x 28 3 


Blanket, 64 x 84 4 
Belt ax and sheath 1 
Carborundum stone 


Cooking pot, 4-pint (aluminum alloy) 1 
Cooking pot, 6-pint (aluminum alloy) 1 
9” steel fry pan 1 
Plate 
Cup 
Knife, fork, teaspoon, tablespoon 
Dish cloth, dishtowel, cleaner 
Stag shirt 1 
Extra suit of underwear 1 
Extra pair of socks 
Fly dope 
Flashlight 1 
2 candles 
First-aid kit 
Matches 
Comb, toothbrush, soap, towel and toilet 

paper 10 
Cheesecloth, nails, thread, needle, buttons, 

cord, safety pins, extra flashlight bulb, 

etc., approximately 10 

Total aa 630 
Pack complete with grub 28 13 


With this equipment assembled, the next 
question is how to carry it. Properly 
packed, I believe that the 24 x 28 Duluth 
packsack listed above meets the needs as 
well or better than any other. It is big 
and roomy and brings the weight of the 
load comfortably (or as comfortably as 
a pack can) against the shoulders and hips, 
and not in the small of the back as some 
packs do. Get one made of strong, well- 
sewed canvas, and with broad leather 
shoulder straps. To shape the pack and 
to form a pad for the back, fold the 
blanket three times and put it in first. 
Next roll up the tent and place it at the 
bottom of the pack outside the blanket, 
with other articles on top of that. Packs 
are sometimes lumpy, but the packer 
rather than the pack must be blamed for 
this. Experience and a little experiment- 
ing will show how a flat, smooth pack can 
be made that will ride well and easily, 


| even when heavily loaded. 





DRIP COFFEE 


N most methods of coffee making, the 

success depends as much on the ability 
of the cook as on the quality of the coffee. 
In other words, even though you pack the 
finest coffee in the world, you are still de- 
pendent on that important individual who 
wields the spoon as to whether you get a 
cup of fine, clear coffee for breakfast, or 
just another dose of muddy, bitter-tasting 
medicine that gives everybody the early 
morning blues. The one partial exception 
to this is the drip method. With its use 
the poorest coffee maker is certain at least 
of clear, amber-colored liquid, while if 
the coffee is fresh and of good quality, he 
can be reasonably sure of a beverage that 
will be of excellent flavor as well. 

To make drip coffee it is important that 
the berry be finely ground, for the medi- 
um- or coarse-ground coffee which is 
ordinarily used makes a rather weak in- 
fusion. Its freshness is always important, 
of course. Either have the coffee freshly 
roasted and ground, just before starting 
on the trip, or buy a product that is put 
up in hermetically-sealed cans. Always 
pack it in friction-top tins that are easily 
opened, but are air tight when closed, 
and see that the cover is left off only long 
enough to spoon out the necessary amount 
of coffee. 

In preparing drip coffee over the camp 
fire, two utensils are required, at least one 
of them a pot, and preferably both. These 
should be perfectly clean, and it is better 
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if the one into which the coffee is to be 
turned is used for nothing else. Place 
water in one of these pots and suspend 
the pot over the fire. While waiting for 
the water to boil, wet a square of old linen 
or a double thickness of cheesecloth and 
place it over the top of the second pot. Let 
the center of this cloth sag down into the 
top a bit, and secure it with three pieces 


Drip coffee in the making 


of green sapling, the ends of which have 
been split. In making these “pins,” a good 
trick is to cut them so that a knot is left 
at one end and clear wood at the other. 
The latter end will then split easily, but 
the knot in the top end resists its splitting 
through into two pieces. Place in the cloth 
container a heaping tablespoonful of 
coffee for each cup that is to be made, 
doing this just before you are ready to 
make the beverage. 

With the water boiling vigorously, re- 
move the pot from the fire and, with a 
cup, pour slowly over the coffee the num- 
ber of cups of water required. This process 
performed but once should make coffee of 
sufficient strength, but if it does not, turn 
the liquid back into the first pot and pour 
once more over the coffee. Then cover the 
pot and serve immediately. Placing the 
sugar and cream in the cup and pouring 
the coffee over them makes a perceptible 
improvement in the flavor. mm. Le 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
STIMULANTS IN SNAKE BITE 


Campinc Epitor: 

It is commonly assumed by a great many 
people that one of the best things to give a 
person who has been bitten by a poisonous snake 
is several good “shots” of whisky. In fact, some 
people say that you should give the victim 
all the whisky he can stand. 

Not long ago, somebody, who seemed to know 
what he was talking about, told me that this 
was one of the very worst things to do. 

Who is right and why? 

CrarK MESSERSMITH. 


Answer: To try to fight snake venom with 
alcohol is indeed a very foolish thing, despite 
the fact that there are quite a few people who 
believe in it. It is well known that alcohol 
stimulates the heart action and anything which 
does that is obviously going to hasten the spread 
of the venom through the circulatory system. 
This is the very thing that one should make 
every effort to avoid. Rapid walking or any 
other form of exercise, as well as excitement, 
will do the same thing. 

The only time that the use of whisky is at 
all permissible is as a stimulant—that is in 
cases where there is unmistakable evidence of 
a weakening in the heart action. Even under 
these circumstances, no more than a tablespoon- 
ful or two should be given—and then only when 
other more desirable and effective stimulants, 
such as strychnine, are not available. 

In addition to all this, large doses of whisky, 
while they may temporarily stimulate a snake- 
bite victim, will, in the end, do more harm 
than good because of the lowering in bodily re- 
sistance. As is well known, there is always a 
reaction of this sort after large quantities of 
alcohol have been imbibed and when one is 
bitten by a highly venomous snake he needs 
badly every ounce of bodily resistance. 

CampinGc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


‘THIS department consists of short articles and notes, describing interesting and unusual side- 

lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


KING SNAKE vs. RATTLER 
By Emerson Smith 


O show people what a king snake 

can really do, I thought it would 

be a good idea to get a motion pic- 

ture of one killing and eating a venomous 

snake. I imagined that I had only to put 

a hungry king snake near a rattler and 
then step back and take the picture. 

So, when I was invited to spend a week 
on a North Carolina plantation and was 
told that a king snake and a rattler were 
waiting for me and their cue, I figured 
that the main difficulties were over and 
that all that was needed was to expose the 
film while the action was going on. 

With great confidence I put the rattler 
on some sandy soil with a few palmettos 
for a background. The king snake was 
liberated nearby and I rushed to the 
camera to be ready to film the attack. The 
king snake glided slowly toward the rat- 
tler and seemed to be preparing himself 
for the attack. Nothing happened for a 
minute or two, Then he glided still closer 
towards the rattler and seemed to be pre- 
paring himself for the strike. I started 
the camera and the king snake looked 
mildly at the small audience that had 
gathered and then, apparently overcome 
with embarrassment, headed for a more 
secluded spot. The king snake became 
more and more indifferent to the rattler 
and more interested in escape, finally 
crawling over his intended victim to get 
to the palmettos and tall grass. 

The rattler died next day, probably 
from injuries received when he was cap- 





The king snake starting to eat the rattler, 
head first 


tured, and I returned to the north with 
the king snake and several hundred feet 
of unexposed film. 

It took some time to get other rattlers 
and I had to send to the mountains of 
Pennsylvania for them. Finally two of 
them arrived at the express office, whir- 
ring their rattles whenever their shipping 
can was touched and causing quite a bit 
of excitement for the expressman. 

After a few days I realized that these 
two snakes, although of the same species, 





differed as much in character as two 
people. One was marked with yellow and 
dark bands, but the other was entirely 
black on the upper side. The yellow one 
was a great bluffer and would coil and 
rattle whenever the cage was opened, but 
the black fellow would disappear among 
the rocks and grass and silently move to a 
good striking position. During the day 
they lay coiled in the den, but at sunset 
the yellow one would come out and drink 
and swish its head in the water, apparently 
enjoying itself. Not until twilight would 
the black one appear. Then it was almost 
invisible except when it raised itself 
against the glass front and its white under- 
body showed as it swayed restlessly from 
side to side. 

The king snake was hungry and was 
placed at close quarters with the rattlers. 





The king snake’s hold on the rattler. Try 

it by holding a pencil with the index and 

third fingers above and the middle finger 
below the pencil 


I waited hidden and motionless for hours, 
only to be disappointed again. Immediately 
on seeing the king snake, the rattlers kept 
their heads pressed to the ground. The 
king snake showed interest by raising “its 
neck and holding it, head at a more acute 
angle. In half-inch jerks it moved towards 
the yellow rattler and I ground away film, 
thinking that at any split second the strike 
would be made. Finally the king snake’s 
head, still moving by jerks, met the rat- 
tler’s side. The king snake struck — but 
backward. Almost instantaneously he was 
coiled in the opposite corner and the two 
snakes spent the rest of the afternoon 
glaring at each other. 

Resolving to make one more attempt 
to get the picture, I sent a telegram to a 
professional snake catcher in Florida, re- 
questing him to send me one large king 
snake, C.O.D. 

The new king snake arrived from the 
Everglades and apparently had the same 
amiable disposition as the others. I de- 
cided that, if he didn’t “do his stuff”, I 
would waste no more time and money 
with the creatures. Upon giving him a few 
days rest after his long journey, I carried 
him to the rattler’s cage. At the wire door 
his glittering eyes focused forward and 
his muscles tensed as he began writhing 
in my hand. He swayed his head and 
explored for a possible opening, flashing 
his sensitive tongue in and out. I popped 
him in and rushed for the camera. I was 
only just in time, as he was already poised 


55 


on the rock background and contracting 
ripples were running along his shiny 
scales. 

As I started the camera, the king snake 
struck with such force and accuracy that 
his victim, caught squarely on the end of 
his nose, was bowled over and into the 
den. Immediately after hitting the rattler, 
the king snake started rolling himself 
around the upper half of the rattler. When 
the first skirmish cleared, he slowly un- 





The rattlesnake has been swallowed ex- 

cept for the rattles. When the king snake 

straightened out his neck, these disap- 
peared too 


wound a few turns and arranged his body 
so that an upward force could be exerted 
while the coils bore downward, as shown 
in the diagram. 

For half an hour or more the king snake 
forced the rattler to give way, inch by 
inch. Then, with a sudden change of 
strategy, he let go his grip and loosened 
two or three coils. The rattler turned to 
free himself or strike the aggressor, but 
at that moment the king snake closed his 
coils around the turned neck and the rat- 
tler’s spine was broken. 

Although the rattler was apparently 
dead, the king snake kept a constricting 
grip on him for a long time. Finally he 
unwound all his coils except those near 
the tail and began to search for the head. 
Snakes gulp their food down whole and 
usually head first so that the scales, fur 
or feathers, as the case may be, lie flat as 
the prey is swallowed. Although the rat- 
tler was considerably larger in circum- 
ference, the king snake surmounted this 
difficulty by dislocating his lower jaw and 
expanding as he forced down the heavier 
snake—a process very much like replacing 
a fugitive pyjama-trouser’s belt. With a 
few more pushes, the rattler’s head dis- 
appeared. A ripple passed along the king 
snake’s body and formed “tucks” in the 
neck. When these straightened out the 
rattler was taken in several more inches. 
This was repeated until the last rattle had 
disappeared and the king snake lay rest- 
ing from his labors and almost bursting. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
WATER OUZEL TAKES A FLY 


Naturat History Eprror: 

I have lived most of my life in the Far West 
and as I have indulged in all sorts of outdoor 
life and like nothing better, I am very interested 
in your magazine. I hope in the future there will 
be more articles concerning the West and some 
of its unsurpassed beauty. 

Years ago, when my father and I were up in 
the Cascades, fishing with dry flies for cut-throat 
trout, we saw a water ouzel and its little baby. 
The mother ouzel left the baby and went in 
search of food beneath the rushing stream, leav- 
ing the little one on a rock. My father cast his 
fly over the rock and as he drew it up over the 
rock, the ouzel struck at it. Entangling the line 
about it, he brought it to shore. After examining 
this somewhat peculiar bird it was returned to 
its mother. 

I hope this will prove interesting to your De- 


partment. 
W. G. Peters. 
(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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ANCHORS OUT! 


By Henry Clay Foster 
“ OME aboard and look her over.” 
I often get such an invitation 
from some proud owner. And 
frequently I find a ship-shape lit- 
tle craft kept in the prime of condition 
from stem to stern. But even aboard such 
craft there is usually one deficiency— 
namely, in the ground tackle. Owners who 
consistently obey the Federal equipment 
regulations, who keep engine and hull in 
the best of condition for performance and 
appearance, who even keep their bilges 
spotless, are often the very ones to err 
in this—one of the most important mat- 
ters of the entire equipment. 

Among the owners of small boats, the 
common error is not 
to carry any anchor or 
ground tackle because 
it takes up room 
aboard where space is 
scarce. In a large ma- 
jority of the cases, it 
isn’t needed, either. 
But when one ventures 
out on fairly large 

. sheets of water where 
wind and waves can 
make the going rough 
in a few moments and 
dangerous in a_ few 
more, adequate ground 
tackle is certainly the 
sensible thing to carry. 
The small, narrow in- 
land stream, plied by 
canoes and small pow- 
er boats, does not re- 
quire ground tackle, of 
course. But on a river 
of any width, ground 
tackle can be most necessary at times. I 
remember one occasion when, canoeing 
on an unfamiliar stream, an anchor cast 
over in haste saved us from going into 
dangerous rapids around a bend and hid- 
den from view. 

Many owners of outboard craft, in- 
board runabouts and cruisers—all types 
and sizes—are prone to carry ground 
tackle only for use in fair weather and 
calm water. It is true that we most fre- 
quently anchor under such conditions. 
Boating is so safe and easy on most occa- 
sions, that many of us are likely to neglect 
the emergency because it comes so seldom. 

It is here that the old-time boat owner 

is far ahead of the new-comer to the 
sport. He has had experiences a time or 





This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











two with inadequate tackle and he knows 
how important good lines and heavy 
anchors become on such occasions. 
Every boat of any size, capable of going 
out in or staying out in rough weather, 
should carry not less than two anchors. 
This pertains particularly to cruisers. The 
runabout owner usually finds it expedient 
to carry just one anchor and that a good 
heavy one which is merely for occasional 
use, as the runabout usually is operated 


the forward deck of a cruiser 


only for comparatively short periods of 
time. Its high gas consumption in com- 
parison with the fuel it can carry, its 
speed, its lower freeboard, and general 
lack of adaptation to stormy waters, make 
this necessary. Bow and stern lines on the 
runabout are for tying her up to a float or 
dock, and the anchor is only for fishing, 
swimming or emergencies. The limited 
lazarette or stowage space in a runabout 
also is an argument for carrying only a 
single anchor. It must, however, be heavy 
and the line ample in strength and length. 

The cruiser owner who likes to feel 
that his boat is ready to go anywhere 
other boats of her size and kind go in 
any sort of weather is not content with 
two anchors, unless they are big ones. He 


A good selection of anchors for immediate use and their proper position on 


may be, at first—but after he has spent a 
whole night watching his lines with both 
his little anchors out and dragging, he 
will decide strongly in favor of a third 
mud hook. The cruiser is equipped for the 
protection of its passengers against in- 
clement weather. It is built with an ample 
beam and high freeboard for comfort 
when the waves are coming at it from 
either side. Seaworthiness—and by that I 
mean ability to ride through really rough 
water, not overgrown ripples—is one of 
her qualifications. So, when one owns a 
cruiser, he thinks of her often in terms 
of her ability to plunge on through high 
water, even though a lot of it comes over 
the bow and gets down into the cockpit 
and bilge. In fact, a bit of rough going in 
a cruiser is lots of fun, provided the dis- 
tance, height of waves, engine condition, 
fuel supply and such things are as they 
should be. 

But on a long cruise 


or in an emergency, 
a cruiser does _ not 
tie up at her home 
mooring for the 


night. Or suppose the 
storm waxes in 
strength arid she must 
seek shelter. Or the 
fuel supply gives out 
while she buffets the 
waves and she must 
either anchor right 
where she is or drift 
in the trough of the 
sea, helpless. And that 
shelter—maybe it isn’t 
much of a help, after 
all, except, perhaps, 
from the wind. The 
waves would tend to 


throw her onto the 
shore unless she is se- 
curely “hitched” out 


in deep water. The chances are she won't 
have a mooring to lie to. She must have 
ground tackle for such an occasion—and it 
comes to every cruiser owner some time. 


SHALL never forget a storm I rode out 

aboard my cabin cruiser one summer 
night some years back. I had dropped anchor 
in the cove below Round Island on the 
Hudson, in the beautiful Highlands sec- 
tion of the great river that flows into New 
York Bay. When I took my swim that 
night before turning in, the stars were out 
and the air was balmy. I did note that the 
barometer was falling and there were 
other signs of a weather change. But that 
meant nothing to me—then. It did a few 
hours later. I was awakened by the cough- 
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ing sound made by sudden, strong gusts of 
wind. And before I was fully awake, wind 
swept down from the heights and seemed 
to press my tiny cruiser deeper into the 
water. I hopped out into the cockpit and 
began getting out another anchor. I saw 
she was dragging with the wind at that 
moment. Hastily I got out the other an- 
chor and put it out at an angle to the other 
one. It took hold and’ stopped the dragging 
—hbut barely. I saw that if the boat dragged 
only a couple of hundred yards more she 








A stockless anchor of the navy type can be 
carried in the hawse pipe, ready for im- 
mediate use 


would be dashed to pieces on the high 
rocks which bound the shore above Jones’ 
Point. 

What did I do? I stayed up all night 
watching those rocks. I took bearings on 
shore to see if she was dragging—and 
she did drag a little. I had out every foot 
of line I had aboard, and that, fortunately, 
was enough to make up, partially, for the 
light-weight anchors. I started and warm- 
ed up my engine several times as the 
storm increased in intensity, so that, if 
the danger became imminent, I could get 
under way and save the outfit from ship- 
wreck. 

It was a bad storm. It blew down trees 
and houses across the river in the same 
path in which my little cruiser lay. And 
I remember another such storm which 
caught me in the middle of Tappan Zee 
between Tarrytown and Nyack, a score 
of miles down stream on the Hudson. 
Here the river is over three miles wide, and 
the channel lies down the middle, although 
small boats can go almost anywhere in 
it at high tide. The wind came from the 
southwest with terrific force, as I passed 
Rockland light—I was headed southward 
—but I steered down into the teeth of the 
wind and dropped anchor in behind Pier- 
mont Head. But the anchor I dropped 
over was a husky hook that would hold 
that little cruiser anywhere. I cooked and 
ate supper while that storm blew itself 
out, and then went to bed without worry. 
I had the right ground tackle, after that 
other experience. 

For everyday use, of course, one does 
not need a heavy anchor. It should, how- 


A “stockless” anchor which depends for 
its action on the weight of its head 


ever, be amply able to hold the boat in the 
conditions ordinarily | encountered—of 
wind and tide or current. The light an- 
chor should be not less than one pound in 
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AS there ever been a better 
time to accept an advertisement 
at 100% face value and — act now? 
Prices are upward bound — and all 
America knows it. 


Here are motors engi to win unques- 
tioned preference in the toughest market 
that ever fought for a buyer’s dollar. They 
are the finest motors we have ever built, the 
lowest schedule of prices we have ever set. 
Manufacturing costs are now advancing rapidly. 
When present stocks are exhausted, prices must 
increase correspondingly. 

There are models for every service; only 
a few can be listed here. Call today on 
your dealer, or write us at once for his name 
and complete literature. OUTBO. 
MOTO) CORPORATION, 5611 N. 


26th St., Milwaukee. 


€Lto° 


SUPER SERIES 
SERVICE SERIES 


-With Prices DownToAn 
All-Time Low, Its Money In 
The Pocket to Buy NOW / 


See Your £LTO or | 


ee 


EVINRUDE 






Dealer/ | 








NEVER AGAIN, WE BELIEVE, 
PRICES AS LOW AS THESE 





N. O. A. certified N. O. A. certified 
2.2 B. H. P. at 3500 R. 16.2 38? at 4000 
P.M. New-type rotary valve R. P. 
“singles” with engineering 
features of 


quiet, re: 
aon anne” | oo. Se 





5 1 N. O. A. certified 
°* B. H. P. at 3750 R. 


R. P. M. A powerful 
P. M. Greatest power per for runabouts, largest fami- 
dollar of cost and per ly boats. Ei starting at 


of weight in the $ 75 
weight in ¢ slight! 
low price field.. 99 ar 








«> 


. EVINRUDE 
GY 


8.5 N. O. A. certified 31.2 N. oA. certified 


steering. This model also a Outperf. 
available with dependable, | fue aboard plone of come 


Sanne... 149 | Ear — $99500 








ADVANCED SERIES 
UTILITY SERIES 











CUTTER’S 


Hand Made 


outdoor shoes 


Endorsed by sportsmen 
the world over since 1870. 









50 different styles for 
Sportsmen, Surveyors, 
Forest Rangers, Cruisers, 
Lumbermen, Prospectors, 
Mountaineers and Work- 
men. 

A post card brings our 

latest catalog. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
1800 North 34th St. 
SEATTLE 

WASH. 
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Eau Claire, 
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Ye Syitvan ArcHeErR 


Published monthly. Devoted exclusively to 
archery, Hunting stories, technical articles, 
tournament and club news, advertisements of 
leading tackle makers, etc. $1.00 per year. 
Special introductory offer, four months 25c. 
Ye Sylvan Archer, Harbison Canyon, California 
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weight to every foot of length in the boat 
—a 20-pound anchor for a 20-foot boat, a 
30-pound anchor for a 30-footer, etc. This 
is only the average weight, you under- 
stand. Heavier water conditions demand 
more poundage to the overall length of the 
boat. Personally, for boating on big 
waters, I think even the light anchor 
should be close to 1% pounds per foot of 
boat length. Thus, a 25-foot cruiser should 
have at least a 35-pound anchor for daily 
use. 

The second anchor should be heavier 
and I suggest that it be always of the 


A modernized kedge anchor, the old re- 
liable for all boats—ready to hook and 
hold fast as soon as dropped 


” 


kedge type—the “old reliable” of all an- 
chors. The daily anchor can be of the 
stockless or navy type, but the heavier 
anchor is expected to do the really im- 
portant work when much depends on its 
holding, and the kedge can be relied on 
in such circumstances. This anchor should 
be not less than two pounds per foot of boat 
length, and 2% pounds per_ foot is even 
better. This would give a 25-foot boat at 
least a 50-pound kedge anchor and that 
would do the business unaided almost any- 
where. And we should always count on 
using one anchor, as when we put out two, 
either on the same line or on different 
lines and at a slight angle from each 
other, it requires time that may not be 
available in an emergency, and might re- 
quire more than two hands to accomplish. 
If one does much real deep-water cruising, 
a third anchor of three pounds to the over- 
all length of the boat is good insurance, 
and the lines should be longer and much 
stronger than those needed in land-locked 
waters. 

The size of lines should vary somewhat 
also. For boats up to 35 feet in length, 
good %-inch manilla rope in new or near- 
ly new condition is heavy enough. For a 
boat above 35 feet in length, the manilla 
rope should be one inch in thickness. This 





EAD about the FIELD & 
STREAM 23rd Annual Prize 
Fishing Contest on page 44. 











is heavy enough for boats up to 60 feet in 
length—and not many of us possess such 
big ones as to top this classification. 

The lengths of lines one should have 
aboard at all times vary according to wa- 
ter depths, of course. I always found that 
75-foot lengths—four of them—were all 
I could manage conveniently for a 30-foot 
crujser on the Hudson, Long Island Sound 
and New York Bay. Even with the light 
anchor in calm weather, one should pay 
out far more line than he would ordinarily 
regard sufficient. The best practice calls 


for a length of line seven times the water 
depth, and in stormy weather this may 
even be doubled to advantage. The reason 
for the length of line is that the weight 
of the water on the line tends to offset the 
tugging of the boat and this lessens ap- 
preciably the pull on the anchor itself. 
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THE MID-SEASON CHECK OVER 


OW that the season is well along, it 

is time that we do some serious 
thinking again about the outfit. We've had 
our days, week-ends and some of us our 
vacations aboard already, and the boat 
has done good service. At least, if she 
hasn't it was our fault for not putting her 
into such shape that she would give good 
service. For, after all, when a boat gets 
temperamental, some human being is re- 
sponsible. And if she’s all right when first 
launched, it isn’t the builder, it’s the over- 
hauler that’s to blame. 

So, after the first month or two of the 
season has flown, it is high time we check 
over the boat to make sure she will con- 
tinue to give good service through the 
remaining months before cold weather 
drives us ashore again and the boat under 
canvas. Many boat owners—and I’m one 
of them—believe a boat should be hauled 
out in the middle of the season and the 
hull looked over, barnacles removed, and 
a new coat of copper paint slapped on be- 
fore she again slides down the ways. 

However, one can clean off the bar- 
nacles without hauling her out. It really 
isn’t such a bad job. Put on a bathing suit, 
take a life-preserver tied to a line aboard, 
so you won't have to waste strength keep- 
ing afloat and in position. Then take a 
scraper, such as a broad putty knife, and 
go to it under water. You will find that 
you can get most of the moss and bar- 
nacles off without ducking your nose un- 
der water. And if ways are not handy, or 
are too expensive, you can beach her on 
a sand bar if you are in tidal waters and 
do the scraping and the painting, too. Any 
leaks that have developed can be fixed at 
such time with a bit of caulking cotton 
and some putty, provided you can dry out 
the seam enough to hold the putty. 


F you have been neglectful of the motor 

oil and have run the engine long without 
changing it, mid-season is the time for 
this, although it really should have been 
done before. The optimistic reasoning that 
because the motor may not turn over so 
fast as an automobile engine it is less im- 
perative to renew the oil, is bad practice 
and likely to lead to a re-boring job for 
the cylinders sooner or later. If the engine 
has been used for some seasons and hap- 
pens to need new rings, for instance, the 
gasoline tends to get down past the rings 
into the base, there cutting the oil and re- 
ducing its viscosity or lubricating ability. 

The fuel line may be clogged and this 
is the time to get it blown out with a 
pressure air hose or a hand tire-pump 
from the car. The carburetor frequently 
gets dirt in it, too, and it is well to in- 
spect the bowl and jets. I will never for- 
get having engine trouble of a mysterious 
sort—so I thought—only to have a mech- 
anic who knew his business discover in 
ten minutes that the bowl of the carburetor 
was caked with a mass that was almost 
as thick as mud. 

The anchor lines, mooring bridle, dinghy 
painter—all should be checked up, as well 
as lazarettes cleaned of superfluous cargo. 
If you have been wise in ventilating the 
boat each time you put her back on her 
mooring by lifting up a floor board on 
edge so the bilge could air, and leaving a 
port hole open in the cabin, if you own a 
cruiser, your boat will not have gathered 
that accumulation of oily odors which 
some people think all motorboats neces- 
sarily should have—because they have ex- 
perienced them on neglected boats of 
friends. Anyhow, a little thought on clean- 
ing up, renovating a bit, from airing the 
engine compartment more than usual, 
wiping down the motor with a gasoline- 
damp cloth—when the engine is cold, you 


understand—to giving the deck or cabin 
roof a thin coat of paint to freshen it up 
is mighty good mid-season practice. 

All this may seem like extra work. 
Maybe it is. But I’ve noticed that when 
I let my motor boat take care of itself 
for a while—in other words, when I 
turned my attention away from regular 
careful attention to its needs and _ per- 
formance—I always paid for it later at a 
high figure. Motor-driven vehicles, wheth- 
er on land or water, do need frequent, 
although probably not constant, attention. 
So, it is a good scheme for every boat 
owner, even with a boat that is only a 
few weeks or months old, to check it over 
in the middle of the season to make sure 
she is given a fair chance in life. The fool- 
proof boat will never be invented, I fear. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THAT OLD COMPARISON 


Motor Boat Eprtor: 

Why do the boat owners speak so often of 
the greater amount of work done by a marine 
engine as compared with an automobile engine? 
I am new to the sport and I want to learn the 
fundamentals, 

Howarp E, Howe tts. 


Ans.—It is a long story and a complicated one 
in engineering. But briefly here are some of the 
highlights: The fact that an automobile coasts 
on its wheels downhill takes the load—or part of 
it—off the engine. Wheels roll on reasonably 
smooth surfaces far more easily than a hull can 
be propelled through water because of the suc- 
tion of the liquid medium when disturbed. 
Statisticians estimate that marine engines run 
at full-load capacity at least 75 per cent of the 
time they are in use. This is because the boat 
does not coast but comes to a stop in a com- 
paratively short space when the power is cut 
off. Practically all movement of the boat must 
be produced by the engine at the moment it 
occurs. Does this explain it? 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


A PATCH ON THE CANOE 


Moror Boat Eprtor: 

Will you tell me how to put a neat patch on 
a canoe? I snagged mine on a rock last autumn 
and I want to put it in shape for this summer. 

Rogpert A. REEsE. 


Ans.—There are ways and ways of doing this. 
One of the best I know is to clean the paint 
from the canvas around the tear for a couple 
of inches back. This canvas surface will make a 
stronger bond to the patch to be put on later. If 
possible, that is if the edges are not too frayed 
(and if they are, you have waited too long to 
get a smooth job), draw the edges together with 
a darning needle and waxed cord, using the 
baseball stitch on a scale of 34ths of an inch 
between stitches and each stitch entering the 
canvas about that distance back from the edge 
of the tear. 

From new canvas, cut a patch about 4 inches 
wider and 4 inches longer than the tear. Ravel 
the edges of this patch back about three-quarters 
of an inch on all sides. Coat the surface around 
the hole with liquid marine glue, placing the 
patch carefully over the tear, and make sure 
the edges are holding down tightly. After allow- 
ing the patch to dry, brush a coat of the same 
glue completely over the outside of the patch, 
covering the edges thickly. Then allow it to 
dry a few days before painting. Put on two 
coats of shellac to make sure the glue will not 
stain the paint you will put on later. Match the 
paint or enamel and finish with a coat of spar 
varnish. 

If you have done these things carefully, you 
ought to have a neat and permanent patch. 

Motor Boat Epitor. 


ATTENTION, BOAT-OWNERS! 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

note your remarks to a reader recently con- 
cerning the use of red lead below the water line 
before putting on the copper paint. You are right. 
I know that the red ead will come off and take 
the copper paint with it. 

Here is an idea for applying copper paint 
that I have used for twenty years with wonder- 
ful success: When your hull is ready to paint, 
that is, dry and free from any moisture or 
grease, open the can of copper paint and pour 
off the oil into another can. Into the oil mix 
one-half pound of Paris green powder, using 
one-half pound to each gallon of paint. Stir this 
into the pigment until thoroughly dissolved and 
the paint flows freely. 

No marine growth, barnacles or worms will 
bother your hull when painted in this way. I 
urge other boat-owners to try it. 

Lincotn RopEN. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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AFRICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 51) 


and crawled along close to the ground. 
But the farther I went, the less enthusi- 
astic I became. I backed out and went 
away from there. f 

A couple of days later, after a weary 
up-and-down-hill journey through a sec- 
tion almost devoid of anything of inter- 
est, I came to the little Administration 
Post of Masanjene on the Sabi River, 
where a single, lonely white man lived. 
He received me very hospitably; but as 
he spoke no English and I no Portuguese 
and as he did not understand my Spanish, 
we had to converse in the native dfalect. 
He offered to provide me with an escort 
to the Administration Post of Sungabera, 
130 miles to the north. The next morning 
I left with an escort of a native, his wife 
and two boys. We crossed the Sabi River 
in a dugout and proceeded on our way. 


HE first day we hiked swiftly through 

a bush country of low hills, seeing a 
great deal of game. There were impala, 
kudu, zebra, sable and a few hartbeest. 
There was spoor aplenty of lions, leopards, 
hyenas and small animals of the cat tribe. 
We were also continuously crossing the 
trail of large herds of buffalo. 

That afternoon, at the native’s advice, 
we stopped early at a kayah a few miles 
from a forest which he said abounded 
with elephants. Here I doctored a small 
girl with an infected foot, cutting it open 
with a razor blade after an injection of 
cocaine. When the people learned that 
the cutting had not hurt, they thought I 
was a powerful witch-doctor. 

The next day we entered the great 
forest. Elephant spoor was everywhere. 
There must have been hundreds of the 
giant pachyderms, but we did not see a 
single one of them. 

Late in the day we started up the shoul- 
der of a hill slanting toward a high lake- 
bed across which was an arm of the for- 
est. A score or more of the big beasts 
were heading for the cover of the trees 
across the open about six hundred yards 
away. The native uttered a shill whistle. 
A great tusker swung out of the group, 
turned about and faced us, long tusks 


gleaming white, trunk waving in the air | 


searching for some telltale scent. It was 
only for a moment, however. The herd dis- 
appeared among the trees, and he turned 
and followed. 

All the next day we plodded steadily 
on through alternate forest and bushy 
hills. On the fourth day we found my 
first evidence of rhinocerous. My guide 
informed me that the rhinos and rogue 
elephants and lions occasionally made 
that section very interesting to travelers. 
Possibly he was “pulling my leg,” as the 
Englishman says—but I was in no posi- 
tion to dispute him. All that day we plod- 
ded along over a low plateau toward dis- 
tant mountains which rose in a blue haze, 
and that night we camped in two deserted 
huts near the Mossurizi River. 

After a cold and rather unpleasant 
night, we were off at daybreak on one of 
the hardest hikes of the entire trip. Cross- 
ing the shallow river, we plunged abrupt- 
ly into a green forest on a steep hillside. 
From the dry veldt to the green moun- 
tains where small, cold streams were 
plentiful, where trees were high and fresh- 
ly green, where birds sang and flowers 
grew in profusion was a pleasant change. 
All morning we climbed higher and higher 
over the rolling mountains. Native kayahs 
were everywhere. 

Late in the afternoon we came to the 
Administration Post of Sungabera. This 
1s only four miles from the Rhodesian bor- 
der, seven from the American mission of 


Silinda and about thirty-five miles from 
the settlement of Chipinga. A tri-weekly 
truck service is maintained by the mission 
via Chipinga to the railroad town of 
Umtali, 170 miles to the north. 

Two days later, on a Sunday morning, 
I boarded a truck and the following eve- 
ning arrived in Umtali. The next day I 
sold my rifle for £3, intending to go on 
to Beira, get on a ship and return home, 
but that night I was arrested and after 
spending the night in jail was taken in 
the morning before the Immigration Of- 
ficer, who immediately asked me if I was 
the man missing from the crew of the 
S.S. Western Night. I admitted that I was 
that man, and was promptly informed 
that I would be deported. 

This was quite all right with me, as it 
merely saved me a lot of trouble in get- 
ting home by my own efforts. By this 
time I had had all I cared to of the Afri- 
can veldt, had spent four months’ time on 
the trail, traveled nearly 2,000 miles, seen 
thousands of head of game from rock- 
rabbits to elephant, and shot 27 head of 
antelope as well as guinea-fowl, baboons 
and crocodiles. It had been an altogether 
fascinating trip through a wonderful coun- 
try. The natives had been most hospitable, 
and my one-man African expedition, in- 
cluding rifle and ammunition, had cost me 
a total of $130. Now I was going to be 
sent home, with all expenses paid. What 
could be sweeter ? 

From Umtali I was taken, under escort, 
to the town of Bulawayo, thence down to 
Cape Town, where I was put in jail to 
await the arrival of a ship to take me 
home. 

On September 24, I was removed to the 
S.S. Eastern Glen. As I walked up the 
gangway I met the former chief mate of 
the ill-fated Western Night. He looked at 
me in surprise, and then smiled. 

“Well, did you have your trip all 
right?” 

“I sure did,” I replied. 

I did—and how! 

THE Enp 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 35) 


knew what we were in for, because we did 
not have a landing net, gaff or revolver. 
So we just kept on rowing around and fi- 
nally selected a little sand-bar as our des- 
tination. When we thought we had Mr. 
Fish about played out, we started for the 
sand-bar. I told my partner to get ready 
when we hit the shore, ahd he sure did 
run and hauled the fish right after him, 
with me not far behind. We threw our- 
selves right on him and held him down 
until we knew that we had him for keeps.” 

Friend Dallman was taking no chances, 
and we can hardly blame him. 

A 20-pound pike was responsible for 
Fred Raison’s winning Fifth Prize. This 
fish was caught at Birchwood, Wiscon- 
sin, on September 16, 1932, and again a 
Shannon Twin Spinner did it. The length 
and girth measurements were respectively, 
48 and 19%4 inches—another long, lean 
fish. 

“It had started in to rain,” says Mr. 
Raison. “My hands were numb with cold, 
and the wind was still blowing. 

“Suddenly out went my line, the handle 
on the reel knocking the skin off my 
fingers.” 

After a good scrap, this fish was landed, 
but the angler got his fingers all scratched 
and cut from trying to grab the fish in the 
gills. This is a bad stunt with any big 
fish—and especially with members of the 
pike family. 

The Special Boys’ and Girls’ Prize was 
awarded to a doughty young anglerette— 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Big Boat 
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LEVEL RIDING Chris-Craft 
built to last a lifetime 
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CORPORATION * ALGONAC, MICH. 
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TRO-PELLER 


New creation replaces oars; 
operates by one hand; steering 
lever on top. Attachable 15 
seconds; hinge allows kick up. 
Usable rear or side of boat. 
Ball bearing ; aluminum ; weight 
14 Ibs. Cruising speed 2 miles, 
maximum 4. Propeller 9”x10”; 
gear ratio 6 to 1. Moves boat 
forward or backward. Easy to 
use. Sold direct only for $13.75 
cash f.0.b., or shipped C.O.D. 
subject to examination. 
RO-PELLER MFG. COMPANY 
Connersville, Ind. 

















Protection for 
BRIGHT METAL 


Use Esso Handy Oil all around the car for clean- 
ing, protecting, preventing rust, and taking out the 
squeaks. Can’t gum or corrode—right for your 
starter and generator, too. Fine long spout puts the 
oil where you want it without waste or drip. Leak- 
proof cap is a big comfort. Get a can today. On 
sale at dealers everywhere. Esso, Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 
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CHOOSING 
THE DEER RIFLE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N the olden days, a sportsman went to 
his friend, the local gunmaker, and 
discussed with him his needs, just as 
he would consult his attorney or his 

physician. To meet which needs, a rifle 
was in due course produced. 

Then along came the Civil War. Huge 
factories sprang up. Little by little the 
local gunmaker was squeezed out, until 
in time he became just a gunsmith, by 
which name he is known today. As a rule, 
he eked out a precarious living by doing 
odd repair work. 

With the change that machine methods 
of production involved, standard models 
of firearms became the vogue and the 
deer hunter, since, has merely rushed into 
a sporting-goods store, 
grabbed him a “thurty- 
thurty” off the shelf, 
with a pair of sights 
slotted on the barrel, 
and let it go at that. He 
used it as it was, until 
the ‘ ‘durned thing plumb 
wore out” or fell apart 
from rust and neglect. 

Today, we have a 

slow, but increasing, 
trend back towards in- 
dividuality, which was 
inspired largely by those 
piping days of prosperity before the smash 
in 1929. Then a few high-class gun- 
makers started anew, here and _ there, 
about the country. However, the day when 
these fellows could design their own 
models—lock, stock and barrel—has gone 
forever. No longer did they just drill a 
bar of iron for a ball of the desired size 
and use a proportionate charge of black 
powder. 

Modern sporting cartridges often attain 
pressures of 50,000 pounds, or more, to the 
square inch. Also, to attain accuracy, we 
have to use balanced loads. A few of these 
gunmakers have produced special car- 
tridges but, in every instance, they had to 
use some standard case, necked down to 
size, and put their special barrels on some 
standard action of proven strength and 
reliability. 

So, in the main, their work has con- 
sisted of de luxing popular models, pur- 
chasing the barrels and actions intact from 
the factory and fitting superior sights and 
sling swivels, adding stocks of their own 
design of selected walnut and, in some 
instances, embellishing the various metal 
parts with tastefully applied engraving. 


Edited by C 











This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











This sort of thing has become so popu- 
lar that it has stimulated our manutac- 
turers to renewed efforts, as a result of 
which, we have some new factory ver- 
sions of old favorite deer rifles, which, in 
my opinion, leave nothing to be desired. 

Before we go into the selection of a 
deer rifle, let us consider briefly the habits 
of the species and the many different ways 
in which they are pursued. It can be seen 
that these w ould necessarily have a bear- 
ing upon our choice of a suitable rifle. 


\ 


The Winchester Model 64 deer rifie 


If there is any big-game animal which 
can contend with civilization better than 
our own white-tail deer, this writer does 
not know of it. Even within twenty-five 
miles of New York, the largest city in 
America, I will guarantee to jump one or 
more deer within an hour’s time—and this 
despite the fact that they are remorse- 
lessly poached by the lawless foreign 
element in the vicinity. There is no ani- 
mal on four feet which displays such rare 
sagacity, which is so alert and which has 
such tremendous vitality and endurance 
for its size. 

In deer hunting, one is usually walled 
in by the deep forest and his opportunity 
comes and goes in a moment. There is 
none of the prolonged thrill of a stalk in 
the open. One has to see and act like a 
flash. Still hunters, I think, are made of 
the same stuff as trout fishermen; they 
derive joy from contending with a multi- 
tude of minor details, the neglect of any 
one of which may “spill the beans.” On 
the other hand, there are those who seem 
to get a lot more fun out of doing things 
in a bigger, slap-dash way. It is, after 
all, entirely a matter of temperament. 
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,APT. PauL A. Curtis 


Deer are taken in many ways, both 
legitimate and illegitimate, and certain of 
the former are quite as unworthy of the 
quarry as the latter. 

They may be shot while the hunter 
waits at some natural salt-lick or on the 
edges of an orchard or savannah where 
they come to feed. They are shot from 
canoes and from shore while coming to 
water. They are shot before hounds, quite 
the most thrilling way and to my mind, 
the most fun, were not the ethics of the 
method subject to severe criticism from 
a humane standpoint. They are shot by 
waiting guns, placed on favorite runways, 
while other members of the party beat 
the swails and hill-sides. And they are, I 
regret to say, slaughtered at night by 
shining their eyes with a jack-light or by 
hiding beside illegally-prepared, artificial 
salt licks. 

Yet, the deer survive and in most parts 
of the country are in- 
creasing in numbers. In 
fact, they are coming 
back into lots of their 
old haunts far more 
rapidly than they are 
being driven out of 
others. Hats off to them! 
We have no game in 
America which will tax 
the still hunter’s skill to 
the same degree. 

Deer are found in al- 
most every state and 
province in North 

America, so it follows that the methods of 
taking them are various. Furthermore, 
what is considered good sportsmanship in 
one section would be discounted in an- 
other. But, at any rate, it is safe to say 
that the grandest sport is to be had when 
the individual pits his skill against the 
cunning of his quarry and still hunts, 
afoot, in the forest. 


NE thing is certain, the still-hunter’s 

equipment should be selected with 
the greatest of care, chief of which is the 
rifle. In this respect I am prone to believe 
that the average hunter is over-gunned. 
The deer, whether we are considering the 
whitetail, the mule deer or the black- 
tail, is not a very large animal, and there 
is no need of over-burdening oneself with 
a heavy weapon shooting a very high- 
powered cartridge. 

In the first place, a cartridge having a 
remaining energy at one hundred yards 
of 1200 pounds is quite sufficient, in so 
far as killing power and penetration are 
concerned. Heavier loads, such as the 
Newton, .270 Winchester and the .30-06 
are excessively punishing and destroy 4 
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Sparkograph showing the forward pellets 
ofa Peters shot string striking a clay target. 






Right: Chevron for recog- 
nition of 25-straight runs 
made with Peters at 
Sheet. 






Left: Bar for each sub- 
sequent 25 straight at 
Skeet, 















Below: Bar for each sub- 
sequent 100 straight at 
the traps. 


Above: Chevron for recog- 
nition of 100-stra ight 
runs made with Peters 
Ammunition at the traps. 


We now see more pellets striking the 
“bird” which is beginning to break up. 








Here is the full force of a Peters shot 
string grinding the target to pieces. 


Why! 


HOW Peters Shells break clay targets—whether at Trap- 
shooting or at Skeet—is a matter of definite record. Some 
of the most important target shooting competitions—both 
here and abroad—have been won with Peters Ammuni- 
tion. These records include The World’s Championship 
at clay targets and also on live birds, the Grand American 
Handicap, and sectional and state titles too numerous to 
mention. 


At the newer game of Skeet many of the leading marks- 
men are selecting the Peters Skeet Load and breaking 
records with the help of these shells. Marksmanship 
requires a good eye and the right gun—but the right 
ammunition is also mighty, mighty important. 


WHY Peters Ammunition performs so well is because 
of a proof process which is exclusive. This is called 
“Sparkography.” The story is told in an interesting illus- 
trated booklet, entitled ‘Visible Ballistics,” which is free 
for the asking—for your copy, simply sign and mail us the 
coupon below. 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 
Dept. H-27, Kings Mills, Ohio. 


Please send mea free copy of “Visible Ballistics.” 













AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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great deal of meat. It was in recognition 
of this and to suit the men who need the 
30-06 for larger species and who want 
to use it for everything, that the Western 
Cartridge Company brought out their spe- 
cial deer load, throwing a 180-grain, soft- 
nose bullet at a muzzle velocity reduced to 
2000 feet per second. 

There are, of course, conditions, such 
as across open water, on large burnt lands 
or in open areas of the Southwest, where 
deer can be taken at average ranges of 
from 250 to 300 yards. Then the .30-06 is 
supreme, because of its flat trajectory 
and accuracy. But these conditions do not 
apply in most of the Western deer country 
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devoted the time to a lever action, he 
would still use that so much faster. 

If one were going after game for which 
such loads as the .30-06 are required, 
there is sufficient reason for learning to 
master the bolt action, but the deer hunter 
does not require such loads. In fact, he, or 
any one else, will usually shoot somewhat 
more accurately with a milder load having 
less recoil and muzzle blast. 

My preference for deer, therefore, 
would be a short, compact lever-action 
rifle shooting a cartridge in the .30-30 
class, such as the .250-3000 Savage, .25 
Remington rimless, .30-30 Winchester, 
.30 Remington rimless, .303 Savage, .32 





The new Savage Model 99 R.S. rifle, chambered for the 


and hardly at all east of the Mississippi. 

Inasmuch as the woodland deer-hunter’s 
range is usually limited to something less 
than 100 yards, he has no occasion to 
stress trajectory or long-range accuracy 
in making his choice. On the other hand, 
after hours—yea, days—of patient stalk- 
ing, his first warning of the proximity of 
his quarry may be a startling snort and 
the flash of a bounding white flag. There- 
fore, his rifle should be moderately hght 
in weight, perfectly balanced and adjusted 
in regard to sights, trigger pull and length 
and drop of stock, just as should be the 
shotgun he uses for woodcock and grouse. 

A funny thing which I have noticed sev- 
eral times is that, when a _ sportsman 
proudly shows you his arsenal, he will 
pull out his shotgun and boast of the care 
with which the stocks were fitted to him. 
Then he will pick up the big-game rifle 
which he dragged all through the North- 
west and you listen to a long yarn upon 
its excellence. Suddenly your eye catches 
a shabby little brown thing hiding in the 
corner of the gun case. 

“What’s that?” you ask. 

“Oh! That’s just my deer rifle. You 
don't want to see that, do you?” 


N®: as a matter of fact, I would 
choose that deer rifle with quite as 
much care as I would the big one for the 
Rockies and Alaska, only I would place 
the emphasis upon other qualities of ex- 
cellence which are more important under 
the conditions under which it is to be used. 

For the Northwest, I would emphasize 
the importance of accuracy, flat trajectory 
and remaining energy to enable me to 
make long shots. These factors would in- 
dicate a bolt-action rifle shooting such a 
load as the .30-06. While fit of stock is 
always important, it would not be of first 
consideration. Long-range shooting implies 
the prone position and a stationary target, 
whereby one can snuggle down and adjust 
himself to the stock, in most instances 
having plenty of time to do it. 

But, as we have said, the deer hunter’s 
mark is more often moving rapidly 
through thick cover and in what is fre- 
quently a poor light. Therefore, the stock 
should fit him like a suit of clothes, so 
that, when the rifle is thrown up, the 
sights are immediately aligned in the gen- 
eral direction of the target. 

Second, comes speed of fire. Despite all 
that has been said about the ease with 
which one can learn to operate a bolt 
action from the shoulder, the fact remains 
that the average sportsman does not de- 
vote the time to it. Furthermore, if he 


250-3000 or .300 cartridge 


Winchester Special and .32 Remington 
rimless. 

For those who desire something a little 
heavier, I would suggest the .33 W.C.F., 
.35 Remington rimless or the .300 Savage. 
All these are on the over-powerful side 
for deer and should be recommended more 
particularly for those who lack confidence 
in their ability to place their shots fairly 
near the right spot—namely, in the shoul- 
der or neck. 

I do not want to belittle the millions 
of deer rifles still giving good service 
throughout America, such as ‘the old Win- 
chester Models 1886, 1892 and 1894 and 
the later Model 55, the Marlin 1893 and 
the Savage 1899. However, there are im- 
proved versions of these arms, properly 
stocked and correctly sighted, which are 
so far in advance of the originals that the 
prospective purchaser would be foolish in- 
deed to consider the older models. For a 
few dollars more he can get a rifle which 
would greatly enhance his ability to hit 
under adverse conditions. 

After all, the cost does not amount to 
much when one considers that the rifle- 
man is almost sure to augment his orig- 
inal investment by buying better sights 
than the factories regularly supply. 

The first of the new models of our old 
favorites to be produced was the Savage 
Model 99 R.S., which was fully described 
in these pages at the time of its début. It 
differs from the old 1899 in all the desir- 
able respects, yet the action and the car- 
tridge are the same. 

In brief, the rifle weighs 7% pounds. 
The barrel is heavier and the unnecessary 
take-down feature is done away with, both 
of which features tend to make it more 
accurate. The group dispersion is reduced 
to about half its former area—a result 
impossible with a take-down model. 


HE stock is longer, has a high comb, 
is wider at the butt and deeper from 
the heel to the short toe, which gives it a 
pitch down at the muzzle of 23% inches. 
The fore-arm is thicker and fills the hand 
and both it and the stock are checked and 
oil finished. Detachable sling swivels are 
fitted fore and aft and have attached to 
them a one-inch strap. The trigger pull is 
adjusted to a clean let-off 
That horrible old buck-horn rear sight 
(the worst enemy of accuracy ever de- 
signed) is discarded and in its place is 
supplied a Lyman No. 103 micrometer 
peep sight at the rear of the receiver. It 
is adjustable with minutes of angle for 
both elevation and windage. There is a 
totally unnecessary folding sight installed 


upon the barrel and a gold-bead front 
sight of the caterpillar variety. 

This arm is supplied in .250-3000 and 
.300 calibers. No better deer rifle can be 
secured, regardless of cost. 

The W inchester Co. has countered with 
a new version of that old favorite, the 
Model 1894, with what they call the Model 
64 deer rifle. This arm is chambered for 
the .30-30 and .32 Special cartridges. It 
has a pistol-grip stock of fancy walnut, 
with a semi-beaver-tail fore-arm to match, 
both in a dull oil-finish and finely checked. 
The grip is beautifully curved and the 
finger-lever bent to fit it and set off with 
a hard rubber cap. The full shotgun butt 
is equipped with a well-corrugated steel 
plate. Gone forever, we trust, is that ugly 
old rifle butt with which the Model 94 
was originally adorned. 


HE comb is high and the toe short— 

two cardinal points of beauty in a 
rifle which correspond to a slim ankle and 
a turned-up nose. Detachable swivels and 
a one-inch sling are part of the regular 
equipment and, in this instance, the for- 
ward swivel is fastened into the metal 
fore-arm cap. The rifle, which weighs 734 
pounds, has a two-thirds magazine hold- 
ing five cartridges and is fitted with a 
stiff 24-inch barrel. The front sight is a 
gold caterpillar upon a raised ramp and, 
unfortunately, the rear one, that old eye- 
sore of the Rocky Mountain variety. How- 
ever, Mr. Lyman, Brother Marble or Red- 
field will take care of this situation for a 
small fee and supply a receiver peep. 

All these improvements, be it noted, 
have been made without increasing the 
weight of the arm over that of the orig- 
inal Model 94 by as much as an ounce. 
There is a similar version of the rifle to 
be known as the model 65, chambered for 
the .25-20 and .32-20. In this, the sling and 
swivels are omitted and the stock of og 
er wood unchecked. In all other details, i 
is essentially the same. 

I have no doubt but that Remington 
will announce a similarly improved Model 
14 slide action in the very near future and 





‘THE deer hunting season will 
soon be here. If you are plan- 
ning to go, don’t fail to read 
“WHAT THINGS COUNT IN 
DEER HUNTING?” by Ham- 
ilton M. Laing, in the September 
issue. 











that Marlin will do the same for their 
Model 93. 

At any rate, with these two splendid 
lever actions to choose from by Savage 
and Winchester, the Remington Model 30 
Special in 7 mm.,.25 Rem., .30 Rem., or the 
Winchester Model 54 in 7 mm., .250-3000 
or .30-30 caliber and the Savage Model 45 
in .250-3000 or .30-30 caliber, where a bolt 
action is preferred, we have no dearth of 
suitable deer rifles from which to choose. 

Speaking of the bolt action for deer, I 
would choose it in preference to the 
lever action only when the user intended 
also to do a great deal of off-season hunt- 
ing for coyotes, woodchucks, or similar 
game and wanted to confine all this shoot- 
ing to one rifle. 

When prone shooting on steady targets 
at long range comes into the picture, the 
bolt-action gun is, of course, the best—or 
when the deer hunter anticipates having 
a go at larger species for which the deer 
loads are lacking in power. 

But, at that, if the purchaser will not 
trouble to learn to use the bolt action 
properly, he might as well make up his 
mind to stick to the lever action for any 
purpose whatsoever. 

In the main, the same thing applies to 
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average deer hunter will not take the time 
to learn how to shoot well enough to war- | 
rant the use of a ’scope, which is an ex- | 
pert’s instrument. For long-range open 
shooting on large game or deer, it is al- 
most indispensable. For quick shooting in 
the brush, it is, in my experience, more 
often a hindrance than a help and I know 
that it would prove so to the average un- | 
schooled hunter. There are times when it 
is a great help—in a poor light at dawn | 
or dusk—or when the quarry is partly 
obscured by brush, and one cannot tell 
whether it was a buck or a doe or see | 
where to hold. But, in most instances, it | 
is just so much more unnecessary weight 
to carry about and is constantly catching 
upon the brush one passes through. While, 
if of the proper type, one can see through 
it quickly enough to find a bounding buck 
in the ’scope’s field, it serves no purpose | 
under such conditions for which the peep | 
would not do as well. But the peep sight 
is well-nigh indispensable if we expect to 
do consistent shooting. 

I have passed over the automatic and 
auto-loading varieties of deer rifles. So 
long as they are as bulky and clumsy as 
they are at present, they have nothing to 
offer in their favor over the hand-operated 
rifles, except excessive speed of fire—and 
this is a questionable item. The expert 
does not need it and the average man can 
shoot even the bolt action faster than he 
can operate any arm with accuracy. So 
fear that they will continue to be unpopu- 
lar with the masses until lighter and 
handier models appear—if ever. 


THE COLT BANKERS’ SPECIAL 


OME time back, in answering a cor- 

respondent, the writer expressed it as 
his opinion that the .22 caliber revolver 
and automatic had, through the introduc- 
tion of the Hi-speed .22 caliber long-rifle 
ammunition with hollow points, entered a 
new field of usefulness. Apparently, the 
Colt Manufacturing Company are of the 
same opinion, as they have just brought 
out a new pocket model in .22 caliber to 
be known as the Bankers’ Special. 

This surprising arm is none other than 
the standard Detective Special, as origi- 
nally made for the .38 Colt Police Positive 
and .38 Smith and Wesson cartridges, 
only bored for .22 rim-fire ammunition. 

In brief, the Bankers’ Special is a six- 
shot, solid-frame, swing-out cylinder re- 
volver with a two-inch barrel. The arm 
weighs twenty-three ounces, or two ounces 
more than the Detective Special, which is 
to be expected in a smaller bore provided 
in the same weight frame and_ barrel. 
However, these additional ounces are, if 


the adoption of the telescope sight. ime 











The .22 Colt Bankers’ Special, fitted with | 
pearl grips 


anything, in its favor, when it comes to 
steady shooting. 
‘ The trigger is checked and the top of | 
irame matted to prevent glare. The sights | 
are square cut, giving the Partridge effect 
So popular with expert shots, and are ex- 
tremely low on the barrel. 
The butt of the stock has been rounded | 
off at the edges and this feature, together | 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


The Model 54 Winchester is Amer- 
ica’s leading big game rifle. In design, 
materials, workmanship and shooting, 
no other rifle made can compare with 
it. Choice of six different calibers for 
big ame: .250-3000 Sav., .270 Win., 
30-06 Govt., 7 m-m, 7.65 m-m, 9 
m-m. Strong, fast, smooth-working, 
dependable bolt action. Six shots. 
Barrel 24 inches. Stock, special N.R.A. 
design with pistol grip; grip and fore- 
arm checkered. Lyman gold bead front 
sight ; Winchester No. 22-G rear sight. 
Sling swivels, Weight 734 Ibs. 





MOOSE GUN 
The Popular Model 86 Lever Action 


Hunters who like the lever action find 
this Winchester model and caliber 
highly satisfactory for moose and other 
big game shot at moderate ranges. Abun- 
dant speed and —— Exceptionally 
fine balance, easy handling, and strong, 
reliable action. Caliber, .33. Take down. 
Half magazine—with a cartridge in 
chamber fires 5 shots. Other special 
lever action models, newly restyled, in 
other popular calibers, built as light as 
5Y2 lbs. Full details in Catalog—FREE 
on request. 


NEW HAVEN 








such heads as these come from. If you are going! 
Then clinch your luck with a Winchester Model 54. 

Last Fall “Johnnie” Johns, of Carcross, Yukon 
Territory, Canada, answered it with bis Model 54. 
Won first prize for mountain sheep (Dall, Stone and 
Bighorn competing) in the Second Annual Interna- 
tional Championship Competition for Big Game 
Hunters, sponsored by The James L. Clark Studios, 


Inc., of New York—leading in- 
ternational taxidermists. 


Dr. E. H. Cushing, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, answered with his 
Model 54—on the hills of Bruin 
Creek, Wyoming. Won first 
prize for elk, in the same com- 
petition. 

Ralph T. King, also of Cleve- 
land, answered with his Model 
54 up in the Alberta Rockies. 
Won first prize for grizzly bears 
(7'6” length, 8’3” spread) in 
the same competition. 


That takes in all the shooting required of any 
rifle for all North American big game—open coun- 
try or woods hunting. 

You don’t need any better evidence of the abil- 
ity of the Winchester Model 54 to do its work. 
Nor of its popularity. Any hunter who owns one 
will tell you why it is the world’s best buy in a 
rifle of its type. Your dealer will be glad to put 
one in your hands—answer your questions—sell 
you exactly the rifle to suit you in every way. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Address Department 5C for Catalog 


CONN., U. S. A. 





WIN CHESTER 





TRADE MARK 
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with the low sights, are of great impor- 
tance if the arm is to be carried loosely 
in the pocket, as they tend to avoid the 
possibility of its catching on a quick draw. 

The revolver is supplied with either 
checked-walnut or pearl grips and either 
full blue-finish or nickel-plated. 

While few of us care for nickel-plated 
revolvers, they have their advantages. 
When worn next to the body in a warm 
climate and subjected to perspiration, they 
do not rust so easily. 

Despite the compactness of the gun and 
the short barrel, really remarkably fine 
groups can be made with it at short range. 


VER since I made some practical 

tests with the hollow-point high-speed 
ammunition at short range in a Colt 
Woodsman Model, I have been of the 
opinion that, in the hands of the average 
man or woman, in view of light recoil, 
mild report and the inexpensiveness of 
practice, the .22 had become an ideal gun 
for protection. People can learn to shoot 
accurately with this gun, who wouldn't 
be able to hit a Saratoga trunk with a big 
one. 

The value of a pistol to the house- 
holder is largely in the moral effect and 
sense of security which it affords, plus 
the fact that it is powerful enough to in- 
capacitate an adversary against whom it 
might be brought to bear. As a matter of 
fact, in the hands of the average citizen, 
the Bankers’ Special becomes a more 
efficient weapon, because he or she 
wouldn’t hesitate very much to use it. 
One wouldn’t quibble at putting out of 
action someone who molested them or 
their property, but would hesitate to kill 
in cold blood one who is stealing the 
family plate. Physicians tell us, of course, 
that a .22 bullet, because of its small size, 
is extremely deadly. It is difficult to locate 
in the body. It was such a bullet and the 
doctor’s inability to locate it that caused 
the death of President McKinley. 

At the same time, the adversary is not 
always struck in vital areas and while a 
shot in the shoulder, the arm or leg would 
make him think twice before coming on 
for more, it is certainly not liable to afford 
permanent injury as a larger caliber 
would 

One who knew he were going out to 
battle an armed killer would be foolish 
indeed if he did not select a far more 
powerful weapon. My choice would be the 
45 automatic, based on the knowledge 
that it is the greatest combination of speed 
and power available in a hand gun. And 
if anyone wants to get me, I want all the 
advantages over him that I can acquire. 
On further thought, I believe I would 
prefer an automatic shotgun with a sawed- 
off barrel. Yet I would feel just as safe 
under average conditions with this little 
Colt as I would with the .45 and I think 
the average good shot will feel that way 
about it, because he knows that, if a well- 
placed shot in the thigh didn’t stop his 
man, one placed between the eyes would. 

It is a paradox, but true nevertheless, 
that, while it is a better gun for the aver- 
age marksman because of its mild re- 
coil, it is also, in the hands of an expert, 
increasingly attractive for self-defense be- 
cause of the ease with which he can place 
his bullets where he wants them. 


THE WINCHESTER ELEPHANT 
TARGET 


Repeating Arms 

Company have just introduced an 
amusing innovation, known as the Win- 
chester Elephant Target. These silhouettes 
are intended for small-bore rapid-fire 
shooting, the scoring system being based 
on elephant hunting. The targets are de- 


HE Winchester 
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signed to be used on ranges from fifty 
feet to one hundred yards and they are 
being given away, free, in pairs, in ex- 
change for the tops of two Winchester 
.22 caliber cartridge boxes. 

The silhouette of the running elephant, 
as illustrated, is 18% inches by 12% inches 
and is divided off into various sections. 
The No. 10 ring represents the brain, the 

















The Winchester Elephant Target affords 
good practice and stimulates interest in 
target shooting 


No. 9 ring the heart, the area of the 
backbone scores eight and a leg seven. 
The high score for the leg shot is based 
on the fact that the elephant is such a 
heavy animal that, if a leg is broken, the 
beast will not be able to get up and charge, 

The writer’s only criticism of the target 
is that the lines dividing the various sec- 
tions of the body should be less distinct 
so that they could not be seen when shoot- 
ing at the shorter ranges. The fact that 
they can be seen aids one in placing his 
bullets. If all of our game had targets 
painted on the heart area, we would not 
have so many cripples to chase. 

This target will become infinitely more 
amusing when rigged on a wire trolley, 
so as to give moving as well as rapid- 
fire practice. 


SOME IMPROVED SMALL-BORE 
MODELS 


ITHIN the past two years, there 

has been a renaissance in the design 
of our firearms which is greatly to the 
credit of American manufacturers. 

At the beginning of this period, many 
new models were brought out to meet the 
ever-growing demand for inexpensive 
weapons, particularly small-bore rifles 
that were not built like toys. 

The design was such that, through mass 
production, they could be produced and 
manufactured at astoundingly low prices. 
They, one and all, were provided with 
stocks of dimensions necessary to fit the 
average grown man, instead of the small 
boy. These arms all shot with astounding 
accuracy and their durability was beyond 
question. The chief trouble with them lay 
in the fact that their crude equipment 
limited their use, except in those rare in- 
stances where they fell into the hands of 
skilled riflemen who knew how to refit 
them to meet their needs. Winchester and 
Remington have seen fit to supply these 
requirements in modification of the origi- 
nal designs. 

The Winchester Model 60-A is quite 
similar to the original Model 60, a bolt- 
action, single-shot rifle for the 22 high- 
speed cartridge, which sells for $6.40 and 
which is so well known by now that it 
needs no further description. The differ- 
ence between this original model and the 
new Model 60-A lies in a few minor, but 
highly important, additions. Its excellent 
stock has a longer and thicker fore-arm ; 
otherwise the design is unchanged. 

To it have been added sling swivels, 
the front swivel being attached to a bar- 
rel band, the latter imbedded in the toe 
of the stock in the conventional manner. 


With these, a 134-inch adjustable web 
strap is also provided. The standard open 
rear sight, formerly slotted into the bar- 
rel, has been omitted. In its place a 
Lyman No, 55, a new aperture sight, ad- 
justable for both windage and elevation, 
is fitted to the rear of the receiver, on 
the left-hand side, close to the shooter’s 
eye. What is even more important, the 
trigger pull has been carefully adjusted. 

The price of this rifle is only $13.35 and 
it is a weapon that the seasoned, full- 
grown squirrel shooter may well consider 
seriously for his work. 

Remember, it has a heavy 27-inch round 
barrel, lapped for extreme accuracy and 
the military-type bolt-action is tightly 
breeched. Incidentally, the bolt and trig- 
ger are chromium-plated to prevent rust- 
ing. The pistol-grip stock is of good 
American walnut. The grip is well curved 
and the butt both wide and deep and 
equipped with a steel, corrugated butt- 
plate to prevent slipping. 

The Stevens Arms Co. has similarly 
equipped their No. 419 bolt-action target 
rifle. It also has an excellent stock and 
fore-arm with a 26-inch barrel, sling 
swivels, a leather sling strap of Govern- 
ment type, 7% of an inch wide, the Lyman 
No. 55 peep sight and a flat-top Partridge 
front sight. It is called the No. 419 Junior 
Target Rifle and sells for $11.65. 

In a like manner, the Remington Co. 
has improved upon the original version 
of the Model 34 bolt-action repeater, dis- 
cussed in these pages some time ago. This 
rifle has been similarly equipped with a 
Lyman No. 55 sight, sling strap and 
swivels, The new version sells for $19.45 
and is called the Model 34, N.R.A. type. 


A BEAR GUN 


E recently received an inquiry from 
Mr. John T. Fiske of Concord, 
N.H., regarding an old muzzle-loading 
pistol in his possession, which is so in- 
teresting that we requested him to send 
us the photographs which are reproduced 
herewith. The inscription on the arm is 
partly obscured by rust, but it was un- 
doubtedly made by North of Middletown, 
Conn., a well-known manufacturer of con- 
tract arms for the U. S. Government. He 
produced the last of the flint-lock dragoon 
pistols, such as were used by the Ameri- 
can cavalry during the Mexican War and 
many later percussion models, so widely 
used in the Civil War. The pistol in ques- 
tion bears the date June 28th, 1859, and 
was apparently made for a dealer named 
D. Locke of 193 Water St., N. Y. C. 
The arm was known, when Mr. Fiske 
secured it, as a “bear gun” and it is un- 


doubtedly a set gun intended to be used 
in connection with a bait. On first appear- 





A muzzle-loading bear gun 

of 1859. All six chambers 

were discharged simultane- 
ously 


ance it looks like an old English pepper- 
box but, in this instance, the cylinder 
doesn’t revolve. There is one nipple in the 
arm in front of the chamber which is pro- 
tected by a sliding cover and through this 
nipple, all six barrels are ignited and fired 
simultaneously by a single percussion cap. 

The gun was suspended from the limb 
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of a tree by the metal loop in the grip 
and the bait was hung from the rod which 
projects from between the muzzles. This 
rod is connected with the trigger mecha- 





The same pistol showing 
the metal loop on back of 
grip, by which it was sus- 
pended from the limb of a 
tree. The bait was hung from the rod 
which projects from between the muzzles 


nism so that, when an animal seizes the 
bait, all six shots are fired simultaneously 
into its face. 

The fact that the gun is also supplied 
with a conventional trigger would permit 
its also being used as a pistol for self- 
defense, though just what would happen 
to the shooter’s hand if all six barrels 
were loaded, is more than we can guess. 
The recoil, despite the weapon’s weight, 
would be sickening and even augmented 
by the projection ring in the grip strap. 


LEOPOLD’S GAME MANAGE- 
MENT 


T is not the province of this bulletin 

to call attention to books of any kind, 
but we are impelled to make an exception 
in the case of Aldo Leopold’s new book, 
Game Management, available through the 
American Game Association at the pub- 
lisher’s price of $5. 

This book, the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica, was prepared to serve as a text for 
those practicing game management or 
studying it as a profession, to interpret 
for the thinking sportsman or nature lover 
the significance of things he sees afield, 
and to explain to the naturalist, biologist, 
agricultural expert and forester how his 
own science relates to game management. 

Game management is defined as “the 
art of making land produce sustained an- 
nual crops of wild game for recreational 
use.” It would help the wild-life restora- 
tion movement mightily if every man who 
takes a gun afield could study and apply 
the contents of this fine volume. 

The next job is to get some capable 
chap to prepare a like treatise on fish 
management. 

Mr. Leopold is now directing erosion- 
control activities in connection with the 
emergency conservation work in New 
Mexico and Arizona, which gives him an 
excellent opportunity to put his experience 
to the test on a large scale, especially in 
connection with the benefit of such work 


to wild life. American Game Bulletin 
THE WINCHESTER MODEL 21 
SKEET GUN 


ESPITE the fact that the Win- 

chester 21 was fully discussed in 
these pages at the time of its introduc- 
tion, mention should be made of the spe- 
cial Model 21 Skeet Gun. 

We will pass over the internal con- 
struction and the superb fitting of the 
barrels to the action, which is what makes 
this model open and close like a twelve- 
hundred-dollar weapon and last quite as 
ong. 

. The difference in the skeet model lies 
in the stocking and boring. The former is 
responsible for the remarkably fine bal- 
ance and appearance of the arm and the 
latter for its extremely regular shooting. 





AUTOMATI(C PISTOL 


ALONG WITH YOU 


IT DOUBLES THE FUN—there’s no limit 
to the extra pleasure you can have if your 
duffel contains a Colt Woodsman—the cham- 
. pion outdoor Automatic Pistol and the gun 
Sith ae te, that won the 1932 Olympics. It’s such a 
22 Long Rifle “ee, clean-cut, compact, sweet-shooting, bus- 
Nii A Adio ines <oe Ne, iness-like little gun . . . beautifully 
made and handsomely finished 
— ideal for camping, hiking, 
small game, target 
Ne shooting and all 
—_— around outdoor 

Ne use. 


ey 




















SPECIFICATIONS: 
Long 64” barrel. Length 
overall 103”, Ten shot 
magazine, Adjustable 
non-reflecting target 
sights (choice of Bead 
or Patridge). Distance 
between sights 9”, 
Smooth action. Checked 
Walnut Stocks.Grooved 
trigger. Full blued fin- 
ish. Weight 28 ounces, 













America’s 
Most Popular 
Sporting 
Pistol 







The Colt Woodsman has balance, power, accuracy, range 
§ and safety combined into one perfect small bore pistol. It is 
= forged from the finest of steels, hand assembled and tar- 
5, geted, its workmanship checked by an unvarying system of 
inspections, gaugings and tests. It shoots the low cost .22 
© Long Rifle ammunition, including high speed cartridges. 
d It loads easily, fires rapidly—ten shots without reloading. 
Smooth, easy operation, long range accuracy, dependable 
performance. 

Famous Colt slide lock, when in place, eliminates all danger 
of accidental discharge. Just the gun to bang around with in 
camp, on the trail, range or trap line. See it at your dealer’s 
tor mail the coupon for full information. 


. 


; Cout’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. Oo.  Fs-6 : 














: Hartford, Connecticut ° H COLTS Enter your most interesting 

: Please send me copy of your complete : “ uw «ame sto in this poplar 

; catalog with ep of your Woodsman : Ga me S to ry pire wenn oa , — A... f 

: Model illustrated above. : poe ge ._ Costaiete de. 

; : ¢ ONTE ST closes - Sept. 1 Write today. 

: Name. : 

: COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
‘Peps HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

: City State : Phil B. Bekeart Oo., Pacific Coast Representative 

a csnneaiavpernainnceinandeemnesaneehaceeensaahmmianal : 731 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 











GREATEST B 
Want to Swap Guns? = aces Say 
Rh RE ed at ye 238 LEMONWOOD BOW 


firearm you may want. Write us what you 


have, and what me -- and we a make and Arrow 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. deonatssiteiiaetiies 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. big catalog—archery outfits for everyone 











L.E. STEMMLER CO., Box C-8, Queens Village,N.Y. 


Improves your shooting?! MY KR ~ 
King’s Riflite Shooting glasses R LG 30-40 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 

























Manufactured at Spring- 
field. A toverte among sports- $9.75 
n 
agazine holds 6 cartridges, bolt action. Working parts 
guaranteed tor one year. Send Se ene for 7 catalog of 
ammunition, eamping, athletic and military goods. 
F. W. King Opt. Co. Sntistied customers all over the world. 


508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 $-8 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
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The boring of the arm is’ said to be 
an exclusive Winchester method for which 
patents are pending. 

The gun as designed for skeet shoot- 
ing is supplied with the right barrel bored 
Winchester Skeet Choke No. 1 and the 
left, Winchester Skeet Choke No. 2. 
These correspond in density, I gather, to 
true cylinder and improved cylinder—the 
difference being that they produce far 
more uniform patterns at twenty to thirty 
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is of American walnut made in the Eng- 
lish style, without a butt-plate and with 
a straight grip, beautifully checked. 

Those stocks which I have seen were 
made of walnut of an unusually fine selec- 
tion. The standard dimensions are—drop 
at comb 1% inches, drop at heel 2 inches, 
pitch 1 inch and length 14 inches, which 
are ideal for the average man. 

The fore-end is of the beaver-tailed 
variety, beautifully formed and longer and 





The Winchester Model 21 skeet gun, Trap Grade, 12 gauge 


yards. As is generally known, the best of 
true cylinder-bored tubes give very ir- 
regular distribution of the charge. 

Winchester claims that not only does 
this system of boring produce a more con- 
sistent percentage, but it also gives a more 
even distribution of the pellets through- 
out the entire pattern area. There is an 
absence of the usual close center and, in 
consequence, a thicker fringe of shot at 
the extreme edges of the pattern upon 
which the average shot has to depend so 
much for maintaining his score. 

The difference in killing range between 
the No. 1 and the No. 2 chokes is said to 
be five yards, which is as it should be in a 
weapon intended for skeet or upland game. 

The gun is regularly supplied with 26- 
inch barrels, bored as stated. The stock 


more tapering than usual and has the 
virtue of overcoming the unsightly appear- 
ance of the extremely long frame of the 
Model 21. 

The gun is supplied in three grades, all 
of which are of the single-trigger auto- 
matic-ejector variety. These are known as 
the “Tournament,” “Trap” and “Cus- 
tom Grade.” The latter is exquisitely en- 
graved with scroll design and is designed 
to give the sportsman a de luxe gun to 
meet his own ideas. 

On special orders, these several grades 
can be had with any length of barrel from 
26 inches to 32 inches in 12 gauge and 
26 inches to 30 inches in 16 and 20 gauges, 
and in any standard choke combination 
and also with any standard variation in 
stock dimensions. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


10-BORE WINCHESTER 


Capt. Curtis: 

have, after many attempts, come into pos- 
session of one of the old Winchester Model 1901 
lever-action 10-gauge shotguns—in fact, two of 
them—one used (No. 72414) and one new (No. 
77992). I am under the impression that these 
guns were not intended to shoot the new long- 
range ammunition, such as Super X, Nitro-Ex- 
press and Speed Loads. However, I understand 
that these loads are being used in such guns. 
The gentleman from whom I purchased the used 
gun stated that he used Super X in it. 

My dealer handles only two kinds of 10- 
gauge shells. They are Western Super X with 
non-corrosive primers and the Remington Nitro 
Club, not Kleanbore. My understanding is that 
the regular shells, such as Nitro Club, in a 10- 
gauge, will not be so effective as the Super X 
or other long-range shells in a 12-gauge. There- 
fore, if 1 cannot shoot the long-range shells in 
thé 10-gauge, my armament is not improved by 
the addition of this gun. 

My idea, at present, is that I will use Super 
X, but I am wondering how much I should in- 
crease my accident insurance. 

Ratpn A. Hanna. 


Ans.—I would have no hesitancy in using the 
Super X ten-bore ammunition in your ten-bore 
Winchester repeater, for the simple reason that 
no reputable loading company would dare bring 
out a shell that could not be safely used in such 
guns. Even though they put a warning on every 
box of ammunition, someone would be sure to 
disregard it and cram it into an old gun. 

A Super X ten-bore is, of course, superior to 
the usual run of ten-gauge shells since it carries 
a heavier load of shot which, therefore, gives a 
denser pattern at any given range. It is quite 
true that the standard ten-bore stuff, with 1% 
ozs. of shot, is no more effective than the Super 
X twelve-bore load. 

SuHootine Epiror. 


BUY A MODEL 63 WINCHESTER 


Capt. Curtis: 
Would it be possible to replace the barrel of a 
Winchester .22 automatic, Model 1903, with the 
new Model 63 barrel? If so, what would a new 
barrel cost? 
Also, is it wise to heat old shells so as to re- 
new the strength of the powder? 
LawRENCE BENDER. 
Ans.—Replacing the barrel of the Model 1903 
Winchester automatic with a new barrel would 
not be sufficient. There are other things you 
would have to do to adapt the rifle to the use of 
the long-rifle ammunition and, inasmuch as you 
would still be lacking the improved stock and 
forearm, it would not be worth while. I would 
dispose of the 1903 and buy the Model 63. 





It is very unwise to heat old shells so as to re- 
new the strength of the powder, as you say. 
You don’t know just what you are doing and 
there is no way of telling definitely what you 
are doing. You might dry out the powder to such 
an extent that it would become extremely vola- 
tile and create excessive pressure. 

the shells have been kept in a_ normal 
temperature and removed from any abnormal 
dampness, they wouldn’t lose in strength for a 
number of years, 
Suootinc Epitor. 


DON’T—PLEASE! 


Suootinc Eprtor: 

I have made a bet on a question which I 
would oy very much if you would set- 
tle. It has been decided that your answer would 
be sufficient. 

The question is if it is possible to cut around 
a shotgun shell between the shot charge and 
powder—ringing is what it has been called ever 
since I can remember—and fire this ringed shell 
in a shotgun. If it is possible, will the portion 
of the shell containing the shot leave the muzzle 
of the gun as one item—as a single ball 

I contend for obvious reasons that M4 is im- 
possible and have offered to bet twenty dollars 
that those who say they have either done it or 
have seen it done, will not perform this trick, 
with me watching them from a safe distance, of 


course. 
J. G. Varner. 


Ans.—Yes, a shotgun shell can be cut in the 
middle between the wads and the entire forward 
end shot out of a barrel of a cylinder-bore gun 
and I understand, though I have never tried it, 
that it will make a terrific wound up to about 75 
yards. Nevertheless, I most strongly urge you 
not to attempt it ‘and would advise all your 
friends not to. The pressure at which such a 
shell is shot is terrific. 

I don’t know how high it would go and the 
shooter is in danger of losing a hand through 
burst barrels or worse. Of course, if the barrel 
is choke bored, it is even more dangerous. I am 
constantly warning people against taking liber- 
ties of this kind with lethal weapons. 

SxHootine Epitor. 


PROBABLY A GOOD ARM 


Capt. Curtis: 

Bearing in mind your frequent remarks con- 
cerning rifles made up from German Army 
Mauser parts, I would like your opinion on this 
one. It is a handsome ap earing rifle, heavily 
engraved, with raised che A piece and telescope 
mounts. The barrel has a rib teetes its entire 
length, marked “‘Timmer G. M. H. Coblenz’’. 
The eee is marked Pcherseahl Krupp, 
Essen 2838 

The action is of the Mauser t pe and besides 
several faint marks, which may be proof marks, 











bears the name W. F. Merco stamped in a 
shield. It is chambered for the .30-06 cartridge 
and handles perfectly. However, T have felt un- 
easy about using it since reading your iemarke. 
Cart. M. E. McHvuce 


Ans.—I have never heard of a German maker 
by the name of Merco or G. E. H. Timmer 
of Coblenz. However, there are a host of little 
gunsmiths all over Germany. Almost every town 
has one or two. They usually buy their actions 
from the Waffenfabrik Company at Oberdorff 
and their barrels from Krupp and do the rest 
of the fitting, stocking and sighting themselves, 
The fact that your rifle is elaborately finished 
and bored for the ’06 cartridge and has a Krupp 
fluid-steel barrel, leads me to believe that it is 
a high-class weapon and, in consequence, per- 
fectly safe with any standard American ammu- 
nition. 
SHootinc Eprtor. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Capt. Curtis: 

At this writing, I have two splendid Krag 
actions and barrels, one with military stock, and 
the other with a higher comb, pistol grip and full 
rounded fore-end built on the original military 
stock. As far as fit and utility go, the re- 
vamped stock is splendid, but it was hard grain 
in the original stock and—well, it just doesn’t 
look like a custom job. I want to replace those 
stocks, therefore, with stocks that are perfect in 
design as well as appearance, and $5.00 to $8.00 
must be the limit of the cash outlay for each 
stock. Here is what I have in mind: 

I have been comparing my Springfield Sporter 
with the Krag and I understand I can he 
a good sporter stock from the D. 
and I believe that, with the aid of a little “ieitt tui 
fitting, some colored plastic wood and lots of 
patience, I could adapt the Sporter in a very 
nice way to the Krag. What do you think of the 
idea and is it possible? Have you heard of its 
being done before? I could use plastic wood for 
bedding the barrel and fill in small places where 
the inletting was - large. Of course, after the 
inletting is done is comparatively easy to 
dress the stock denn and, with the three-shot 
magazine, ramp front sight and Lyman rear 
sight, it should make a splendid deer rifle. For 
my shooting, mostly Pennsylvania, New York 
State and Quebec, the .30-40 Army and the 
.45-70-330 seem to get my game just as surely 
as does the .30-06. 

Anprew M. Jackson. 


Ans.—If I were you, just for a matter of 
appearance sake, I would not change the stocks 
on your Krag rifles. They would not properly bed 
.n the Springfield stocks and that would be det- 
rimental to accuracy which, after all, is the most 
important thing. Come to think of it, however, 
you might be able to bed the barrel properly in 
the stock with plastic wood. 

I have never heard of it being done but I 
would not want to say it was impractical. Plastic 
wood is so tough that it Should be just the thing 
for the purpose. For all I know, you may have 
discovered a new and very easy way of bedding 
rifle actions into their stocks. The only way to 
prove that is by trial. If you try it, I shall be 
very glad to hear of the results. 

There is nothing wrong with the .30-40 car- 
tridge for American shooting. It is only second 
to the ’06 in popularity and I would just about 
as soon have one as the other under most condi- 
tions. 

SHootine Epitor. 


NO CAUSE FOR WORRY 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I recently purchased a second-hand Spring- 
field Service rifle, 1903 Model, from a used-gun 
dealer, and this rifle has a perfectly tight action 
but the barrel, although bright, has not deep 
rifling like newer Springfields I have seen. Can 

ou tell me if my barrel is worn or have the 
later Springfield rifles been made with deeper 
rifling ? 

Will these older rifles handle all high-breech- 
pressure ammunition as safely as the later 
Springfields? 

Jhat is your opinion on taking the bullets out 
of the late 1931 match ammunition of 172-grain 
bullets and _ replacing them with 110-grain 
bullets? Will they have the 3,500 ft. seconds 
speed like the Remington high speed? 

Loyp J. WEGLEY. 


Ans.—I am inclined to believe that the barrel 
of your Springfield is pretty well worn. I have 
a favorite old sporting Springfield in the same 
condition but it still shoots as accurately as it 
ever did. As a matter of fact, another friend 
of mine has a Springfield which he has shot 
so much on the range for years and years that 
the rifling is hardly perceptible and yet the way 
this gun will shoot is perfectly marvelous. J 
have seen it used in competition at the Camp 
Fire Club of America at Briarcliff, N. Y. So 
I wouldn’t advise you to worry about the fact 
that your barrel is worn down, particularly if 
it gives results. 

That rifle of yours would be perfectly safe 
with any standard ammunition on the market 
today. 
I wouldn’t advise you to pull the 172-grain 
bullets from the Service ammunition and replace 
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H 10-grain. Just what velocity you would 
9 gy tell, without knowing what load 
of powder was in the particular cartridges you 
have in stock. As powders of various makes vary 
somewhat in their strength from time to time, 
the load has to be regulated to suit that strength. 
Consequently, there might be two or three grains 
more powder in a cartridge made at one time 
than there would be in another, There is no way 
of telling this. I don’t think it pays to experi- 
ment with cartridges in this way. Sometimes you 
will get low pressures and sometimes you might 
get dangerously high pressures. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


THE 20-GAUGE SPORTSMAN 


Cart. Pavt A. Curtis: : : 

1 am contemplating purchasing a Remington 
“Sportsman” 20-gauge, two barrels, one_ cylinder 
or modified and the other full choke, It is my 
intention to use the open barrel for mpland 
work—partridge, woodcock, rabbits, etc., and 
also for skeet, and the closed barrel for such 
duck shooting as we get in Michigan over de- 
coys. 1 am wondering if you have given this 
type of gun a try-out at skeet and what your 
opinion of it is. It has been said by certain 
friends of mine using this gauge that there is 
a tendency to lead when shooting progressive 
loads—one ounce of shot—and especially when 
using number_nine shot or smaller. Is there any- 
thing to this? : ; 

It would seem to me that a raised rib on an 
automatic would be a very serviceable accessory. 

W. E. Farrar. 


Ans.—I have indeed given the twenty-gauge 
Sportsman a thorough try-out. I am inclined to 
believe that you would be better fitted for 
partridge, woodcock, rabbit and skeet with an 
improved cylinder, as a_ strong modified barrel 
would be too much of a handicap. You will find 
that it will perform on such game and targets 
up to 35 or 40 yards with complete satisfaction. 
Beyond that, you never have any occasion to 
shoot at such marks. 

The full-choke barrel with the full-ounce load 
should be satisfactory on ducks up to fifty yards. 
Of course, any full-choke barrel would lead 
badly with such small shot as No. 9, but leading 
is nothing to worry about. It is easily removed 
with a Tomlinson Cleaner and then again, you 
would have no occasion to use No. 9 in _ the 
choke barrel. It would not bother you much in 
the open barrel. 

I don’t consider a raised rib of any advantage 
whatsoever on a single-barrel gun. In fact, 
personally object to it as I think it is rather 
unsightly. 

Suootine Eprtor. 


A POOR ’CHUCK RIFLE 


Cart. Curtis: 

I have a .44 caliber Winchester saddle rifle. 
The rear sight is missing. What sort of a sight 
would you recommend? Would you consider this 
rifle,  poelnirer handled, inadequate for ’chucks? 
In replacing a sight, isn’t it better to have a 
gunsmith sight it up? 

Everett Vait Watson. 


Ans.—Inasmuch as a .44 caliber saddle rifle 
presumably has a short barrel, it has a very 
short sighting plane, unless you use a peep sight 
on the bridge of the receiver. I would suggest 
the Lyman No. 21, which costs but $5.00, as 
being the best sight for your model. 

he .44 is not a good cartridge for ’chucks 
because of its high trajectory and that slow, 
heavy bullet also has an unhappy faculty for 
ricocheting, so you will have to be careful 
to shoot it into a hill or other obstruction that 
will prevent its flying off to uncertain ranges 
where it might do harm. 
would suggest that you have a gunsmith 
attach the sight and properly align it for you. 
Suootinc Epitor. 


THE ENFIELD 


Cart. Curtis: 

I have a 1916 .303 British Enfield rifle. Could 
you tell me where I can get a bolt for same? 
What cartridge would be suitable for deer? 
What is the muzzle energy of this cartridge? 
How does the .303 compare with the .30-40 
Krag? 

Tuomas E, Zuser. 


Ans.—I would suggest that you try Francis 
Bannerman & Company, 501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
hey are the only people I can think of that 
will supply you offhand with a bolt for your 
British Model 1916 .303 Enfield, and I am not 
at all sure that even they can. 
a would suggest that you use any standard 
.303 sporting cartridge with soft-point ammuni- 
tion for deer. It is entirely a matter of personal 
preference. As loaded by Remington, the .303 
Titish soft-point cartridge, shooting a 215-grain 
bullet, has a velocity of 2,010 ft. per second. 
his is a nice load for deer, as it doesn’t entirely 
mutilate them. The cartridge is almost exactly 
the same in killing power, accuracy and general 
efficiency as the .30-40. 
It is my opinion that there is nothing to 
choose between them. 
SuHootinec Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC 
SHOTGUNS 


% 3 G* 


e tax included 


This is an unprecedented sporting arms value. 
The sportsman who buys his Savage Automatic 
this season will, in the near future, look back 
with great satisfaction upon his purchase. 12 
and 16 gauge. All standard barrel lengths; full 
choke, modified choke, cylinder and special 
skeet boring. Send for literature. 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 101, Utica, N.Y. 
















Six Sedgley Springfields for Big Game—Little Gam 
*““SEDGLEY’’? SPRINGFIELD SPORTER RIFLES 


Springfield .30-06 Action Supplied from Stock 
Used on all Models 








There’s a Sedgley Rifle for every sport- 
ing need . . . deer, moose, elk, bear, tiger and elephant. 
Perfectly balanced, with 24-inch barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sport- 

ng stock and pistol grip, Lyman No. 48 Micrometer Windgauge Rear Sight, 
Gold or Ivory Bead Front Sight mounted on Matted Ramp. Weight, 7% Ibs. 





Calibre .25-35 Calibre .270 $ 
Calibre .30-06 ¢ complete Calibre .250-3000 } complete................... : s 2 
Calibre 7 mm. Calibre .22 ‘Hornet’ 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Write Us—Special Rifles Built to Order 
f New Sedgley Handbook on Springfield Sporters Free 
Pacific Coast Representative, D. W. Kina Co., Call Bldg., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Phila. 
Gun bores won't rust 


at the seashore, or in the 
field in damp _ weather 
when cleaned with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


equ Ake, removes leading and 
ash-trays, book- SS residue. I 02. 

. using. F For the moving parts of 
guns and fishing reels, use 


HOPPE’S LUBRICATING OIL 
The Oil that won't gum. 
1 an oz. cans. 

Sold by all dealers, or send 





ray 

3 tan Cx 

t's FUN! BIG profits in 
rie maf BENS Steet 

BOOK! Fr,70043 

frts Beck soles Bos, fs eae 

a pictures. 


10c for trial bottle of No. 9, or 15¢ for trial can 
of Oil. 


FRANK A, HOPPE, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2310 N. 8th St. 
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193 Omaha, Nebr. 





10 GAUGE 


2%" Heaviest 12 Ga. Load 


About 20 yards more killing range 
than the heaviest 12 gauge load. Send 5 cent 
Ithaca, N.Y. stamp for catalog. 





IMPROVED REAR SIGHT 
For Rifles 


Remove the old, insert the NEW. Register 
higher scores by its use. Large field, 


quick sighting. Price, $ 
postpaid anywhere. . ) 













10 SHOT REPEATING 
TARGET PISTOL Price $10.00 
Holsters $1 


Ammunition, .22 Cal. long rifle, regular 
or high speed. Prompt shipment. Pistol 
Guaranteed. Circulars. $1.00 deposit 
with C. 0. D. orders. 

SCHALL & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1772 New Haven, Conn. 


KOSTERS 
RIFLE-SIGHT CO. 
Covington, Kentucky 


TWO 


Upper barrel = 
(smooth bored) shoots . 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 
Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. , 525 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S. A. 









































GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
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SKEET, SHOOTING SCHOOLS AND TOWERS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


R. ORSON D. MUNN, pub- 

lisher of the Scientific Ameri- 

can, has just won the New York 

Skeet Championship. Casually 
walking onto the skeet field at Babylon, 
Long Island, with his old double-barrel 
hammer gun, and without preliminary 
practice, he carried off the laurels. A week 
before the event he had no intention of 
participating in it and his doing so was a 
last-minute decision. 

I admire Orson Munn’s victory—not 
only because he is a friend of mine; not 
only because he put up such a splendid 
score—but because of the spirit in which it 
was done. 

Munn’s attitude towards skeet is the 
correct one. It is the old-fashioned one 
upon which it was founded and it is the 
foundation on which I hope to see it sus- 
tained. 

Munn shoots skeet occasionally as a 
pastime, because he likes it for what it 
was intended to be—namely, good practice 
for the shooting season. There is none of 
the do-or-die-to-win-this-competition in 
his make-up. 

All those who have ever shot skeet are 
unanimously of the opinion that it is the 
most valuable form of practice for the 
hunter that has so far been devised. Per- 
sonally, I consider it the greatest boon to 
shooting since the advent of the breech- 
loading gun. 

If there is any weak link in its armor, 
it would appear to be in our possibly for- 
getting its original purpose in our enthus- 
iasm for skeet as a competitive game, and 
thereby scaring off some who would be 
glad to take it up in a more casual manner 
for the value of the practice obtained. 

I would not detract from competition, 
because it is the spice of sport, but I see 
considerable danger in an over- emphasis 
of it, insofar as its effect is concerned 
upon those to be recruited from among the 
vast army of game shooters to the skeet 
club. 

There are lots of fellows who like to 
pick up their bird guns and occasionally 
wander over to the local skeet field to 
shoot a couple of rounds as a pastime and 
for the good they feel it will do them 
when autumn rolls around. That is the 
way most of us started. I have been a 
member of three skeet clubs and the guest 
of many others, and have observed that 
one and all get a little chesty when they 
begin to break around eighteen to twenty, 
and are then quickly bitten by the com- 
petition bug. But if they fail to come 
through, a goodly number quietly fold 
their tents and steal away. 

Most of us do not like to lay eg 
open to unflattering comparisons and, 
this instance, the feeling is augmented by 
the fact that nearly all game shooters are 


a little proud of their prowess with a gun, 
which frequently is not substantiated by a 
trial at skeet. 

The tyro attends a skeet club and sees 
the keen skeeter resort to every fair means 
in order to increase his average by one 
target. He notes that many of the crack 
performers are using special guns with 
shortened barrels. Some of them even 
shoot guns having a reverse choke so they 
will gain the widest dispersion possible 
for the charge, and then resort to the use 
of No.-10 shot to fill up the pattern. He 
observes that, while they keep the butt 
below the elbow, they, nevertheless, adopt 
a tense, ready-to-jump attitude in their 
effort to get off the shot before the tar- 





The tower at the Abercrombie & Fitch 


Co. shooting grounds, Bayside, Long 

Island. These towers are especially popu- 

lar among duck hunters and those shoot- 
ing driven pheasants 


get can slip out of their smear of mus- 
tard seed. 

He knows that his bird gun could not 
compete with this special gun. He knows 
that the special gun could not always 
compete with his in the field and he also 
realizes that their intense attitude would 
not be conducive to good results in an all- 
day jaunt afield. In other words, this 
game which he thought was distinctly 
practical is not so much so as he was 
led to believe and he is apt to say: 
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“Ah, what the heck!” and go home. 

Of course, there is nothing to stop this 
man from getting a gun of the same kind, 
but he may logically feel that the expense 
is not warranted unless he is going into 
the game whole-heartedly, and he may not 
wish to do that. 

A few years ago, when the competition 
bug hit the writer, he was shooting on two 
different teams and well enough to break 
into what was then called the Class A 
skeeters. Since then he has not had the 
time to devote to it regularly, yet he is 
still a member of both of these clubs, one 
of which is one-hundred-percent competi- 
tive. The other, the Valhalla Skeet Club, 
is on exactly the opposite side of the fence. 
It seldom enters a team in competition and 
the members shoot for the fun of the 
game. They are both splendid organiza- 
tions, but it is obvious which of the two a 
casual shooter would prefer to attend. 

This has stimulated thought as to what 
could be done to hold the interest of the 
casual shooter, while in no sense detract- 
ing from the organization’s activities for 
those keenly interested in competition. 


HILE shooting in Scotland and 

England last fall, my companion and 
I attended several of the foremost shooting 
schools, only one of which, by the way, 
had put in a skeet field. Strange to say, 
while the sportsmen who attended this 
school liked skeet, they took no serious in- 
terest in it from the competitive stand- 
point. 

The Englishman seldom shoots at clay 
targets purely for the love of it. Probably 
one reason for this is because they have 
a_six-months open season for game, be- 
ginning on August 12th and ending in 
February. Yet they do attend their shoot- 
ing schools with all seriousness, burning 
up hundreds of cartridges in a morning 
prior to the opening of the season, under 
the practised eye of a skilled coach who is 
quick to see any falling off in form which 
they may have developed and as promptly 
correct it. 

It was obvious that competition could 
not play an important part in these schools 
because there was no similarity in the 
method of shooting. Each school had its 
own system of teaching and even when 
three or four men gathered together to 
attend one, no fair method of competition 
could be arrived at. The birds were not 
thrown in a regular sequence. There was 
no regular form to it, so that each shooter 
got the same number of shots at exactly 
the same range and in the same rotation as 
in skeet. 

They had towers for throwing both 
high and low out-going and in-coming 
birds; they had pits from which trap boys 
hurled targets in every conceivable di- 
rection and at varying heights and speeds, 
using hand traps with which they are most 
skilled. It was quite obvious that one 
shooter might get a lot of easy shots and 
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another a lot of difficult ones and what- 
ever type of shot the marksman showed 
himself to be the weakest in taking, he 
would naturally get the most of. 

These shooting schools prompted a new 
line of thought in the mind of my com- 
panion, Mr. Ira Richards, whose unique 
skeet field at Locust Valley, Long Island, 
was fully described in the July, 1931, issue 
of this magazine. 

Upon his return, he further elaborated 
upon the “Richards System.” Not only 
does Mr. Richards offer skeet in a con- 
ventional manner, but he also has several 
well thought-out innovations, all of which 
tend to improve one’s field shooting. For 
instance, he has set up a series of vertical 
poles between station No. 1 and station 
No. 7. These poles are at ten-yard inter- 
vals, eighteen feet high and in scoring a 
point at skeet, a shooter is rated not only 
on the number of targets he breaks, but 
also on the zone within which he breaks 
them. I cannot recall, at the moment, the 
actual system of scoring, but if one breaks 
the bird over station No. 8, it counts much 
more than if he breaks it after it has 
passed the No. 8 position—and this the 
observer sitting at station No. 4 can easily 
tell. Naturally, this system encourages fast 
shooting and the essence of success in skeet 
is speed. Occasionally, we see one make a 
good score in slow time, but such shooters 
are seldom consistently good performers. 

My readers may recall that the varia- 
tion in the Richards system is due to the 
fact that the No. 1 and No. 7 traps are 
augmented by a battery of two traps hid- 
den in the ground at station No. 8 and 
these traps, as well as those at Nos. 1 and 
7 can, at the will of the operator, throw 
at any angle from the flat side of the semi- 
circle away from the shooter. The game 
is, of course, more difficult, but difficult 
shooting is what makes interesting shoot- 
ing and better shots. 

Since our return, Mr. Richards has 
augmented this system by two additional 
traps in a tower facing the No. 4 position. 
These traps throw towards the shooter 
at angles which keep the target between 
the trap houses at Nos. 1 and 7. This 
tower is placed about thirty yards from 
the No. 8 post. We see, then, that he has 
a total of six traps, two in the tower 
throwing high targets towards the skeet 
field; two on the ground at No. 8 throw- 
ing away from the skeet field ; and the two 
conventional traps at stations Nos. 1 and 
7, which not only throw in the custom- 
ary manner over the No. 8 position, but 
towards the far side of the skeet field as 
well. Furthermore, all of these targets can 
be thrown at varying heights and sequence 
at the direction of the chief operator in the 
pit at No. 8, who loads and releases the 
two traps there and who designates with 
electric be!ls when the three-o’clock oper- 
ators in the tower and at the conventional 
stations will release theirs. 


T is quite obvious that, due to the ir- 

regularity in the sequence whereby a 
shooter might get a shot at a going-away 
target from the No. 1 trap while standing 
at station No. 7, which would be next to 
impossible to hit, this system cannot be 
fairly competitive. The record for the 
course when last I shot it was eighteen 
out of twenty-five and it takes a full- 
choke gun to do it. 

It should be noted that these additions to 
the skeet field do not in any way detract 
from its being used for a conventional 
skeet tournament. In fact, Mr. Richards 
usually shoots skeet and then ends up with 
a couple of rounds of his own game. 

Some skeet fields are, of course, limited 
as to room, but in many instances inno- 
vations may be added which will greatly 
encourage new members. For instance, at 


the Valhalla Skeet Club, we have two 
skeet fields—a regulation lay-out for 
down-the-line trap shooting and another 
trap house located on the brow of a hill 
from which high, in-coming birds are 
thrown over the contestants who stand 
five in line at designated stations in the 
foreground. Of course, if there is not a 
handy hill on the property, there is the 
expense of building a small tower, but this 
is not at all difficult for an energetic club 
with a few active and practical members. 

This sort of practice is just as valuable 
to the American who shoots ducks from 
a pass—as so many do in the West—as 
for the Britisher whose requirements are 
for driven pheasants or Scotch grouse. 
There is a sixty-foot tower at the Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Shooting School, Bayside, 
Long Island, which will throw targets to 
tax the skill of the most expert wildfowler. 


J Bog wee does not appeal to the man 
who shoots quail in the South, but it is 
not necessary to lay out an elaborate walk 
and plant bushes to conceal the traps, as 
was done at the Abercrombie & Fitch 
School, the Rockaway Hunt Club on Long 
Island or the Rumson Club at Rumson, 
New Jersey. Such layouts involve the pur- 
chase of from twenty to forty traps, a 
great deal of labor and the employment 
of two trap boys. But with an available 
field, partly grown up in brush, which 
should be not over shoulder-high, a lot of 
fun may be had by dividing up the shoot- 
ers into two sides and walking through 
the cover hurling targets from hand traps, 
each side trapping for their opponents. 

How easy it would be on some of the 
skeet fields, where they are shooting for 
practice rather than for scores, to plant 
small trees which would intercept one’s 
view of the flight of the birds. True, the 
trees would be shot away in time, but they 
are easily enough replaced. 

Hugo Ellenberg, who needs no intro- 
duction to skeeters, has laid out a skeet 
field in a piece of birch woods. This af- 
fords real game-shooting conditions. 

Another form of practice which will 
appeal to anyone who shoots ducks from 
a battery is supplied by digging a small 
pit in which the shooter sits or lies flat 
as he does in a “sit-up” or “lie-down” bat- 
tery for deep-water shooting, towards 
which low targets can be thrown past him 
at varying angles. The shooter then sits 
up or stands up quickly to fire when the 
target is released. 

I do not feel that the shooting school 
will ever be popular in ‘America to any 
material extent, because skeet does practi- 
cally the same thing and at less cost for 
operation and shooting. However, if every 
important skeet club in the country were 
to appoint a member as course instructor 
for the purpose of encouraging the tyro 
to come in and learn to shoot, rather than 
having to muscle his way in as he does in 
most clubs and fight against his own ig- 
norance and lack of experience until he 
becomes a good shot, skeet will go along 
in a bigger and better way. 

The old dyed-in-the-wool shooter, while 
he is perfectly willing to help a beginner 
when he is awakened to the need, is 
usually far too self-centred and anxious 
to make good scores to think about it until 
somebody asks for his assistance. 

I know it is hard to do at times. I have 
had more than one good score torn to 
shreds because of some novice in the squad 
asking me to criticize his form for him, or 
to look at his gun and in general tell him 
what was wrong, just when I was trying 
to concentrate on my own performance. 

But it is all in the game and for the 
good of the game. What matters one more 
good score if, through its sacrifice, we 
make one more enthusiastic skeet convert ? 


SKEET 


Special SKEET Guns, 
Hand Traps, magazine and 
stationary*traps of all 
kinds, Targets, Ammuni- 
tion. We can supply any- 
thing you need. 


SKEET 


At our Shooting School at 
Bayside, Long Island, we 
have a SKEET layout for 
practice. Shooting lessons 
by appointment. 


FREE 60-PAGE BOOK ON 
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Mount with micrometer windage $18.00 
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Before Buying, Send 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
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Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Revolvers, Targets. 
Ammunition, Scopes, 
Gun Accessories. Parts. Repairing. Latest lees. Over 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom. 
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THE LONG ISLAND 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


IVE lads, from out on the end of Long 

Island, hung up a score of 471 and 
with it the Long Island Team Champion- 
ship, at East Hampton on June 11th. One 
of these lads, Paul Skinner, took home 
the Individual Championship with a score 
of 98 and tucked under his arm the new 
.410-gauge Winchester Model 42 which 
the Winchester Company had put up as 
the first prize. 

With the exception of O. D. Munn, this 
was the same team that carried away the 
U. S. Championship at Lordship, Conn., 
last September, thereby putting the East 
Hampton club on the map as the best 
bunch of skeet shooters in the country. 

Also, except for Munn, who was on the 
Westchester down-the-line trap team in 
the old days, the other four members of 
the team are local East Hampton boys 
who got their schooling by battery shoot- 
ing in the bays and gunning for wood- 
cock and quail in the scrub oak and briar 
patches. 

When this squad came up, it was a 
real pleasure to watch them do their stuff. 
From the first time they went “to the bat,” 
it was pretty generally conceded that they 
would come through the winners. 

As has been mentioned, the individual 
championship was won by Paul Skinner 
with a score of 98. G. B. Watts, of Hunt- 
ington, and L. Baccarella, of Babylon, 
were tied for second place with 96. In the 
shoot-off, Watts scored 23 and Baccarella 
21, thereby giving Watts second prize. 

The East Hampton No. 1 team, which 
came in first, was composed of R. Skinner 
(92), O. Munn (95), L. Bauer (92), J. 
Grant (94) and P. Skinner (98). 

The team members of the Huntington 
No. 1 team, which took second place, com- 
prised G. Brush (87), G. Johnson (93), 
J. Hulsen (95), G. B. Watts (96) and 
H. Eshenbach (90)—making a total score 
of 461. 

The Nassau team came in third with a 
score of 453. 

The balance of the ten teams which 
competed scored as follows: Babylon No. 
: 445; Huntington No. 2, 442; Baby lon 
No. 2, 438; East Hampton No. 438: 
one ed 405; East Hampton No. 3, 387 
and Individuals, 367. 

The Junior Championships were won 
by Milan Pittman, Jr., aged 12, who 
scored 70 and Jane Hedges, also aged 12, 
who scored 67. 


SKEET CALENDAR 


HE following registered shoots are 

scheduled during the next few 
months. More will be announced in our 
next issue. 

July 15—Massachusetts State Two- 
Man Team Championship at the Weston 
Rod and Gun Club, Weston, Mass. 

July 22-23—Wisconsin State Shoot at 
the Sparta Gun Club, Sparta, Wis. 

August 12-13—Massachusetts State In- 
dividual Championship at the Quincy Gun 
Club, Quincy, Mass. 

August 19—The Massachusetts Skeet 
Association Annual Field Day and State 
.410-Bore Championship, at the Hilltop 
Skeet Club, Holliston, Mass. 

September 10—Kansas State Champion- 
ship at the Wichita Gun Club, Inc., 
Wichita, Kan. 

September 16-17—Great Eastern and 
National Telegraphic Team and Individu- 
al Skeet Championship at the Remington 
Gun Club, Lordship (Stratford), Conn. 

Sept. 23-24—Eastern States Team and 
Individual Skeet Championship at the 
Oxbow Gun Club, Saxonville, Mass. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 59) 


Miss Beth K. Fields, who was nine years 
old at the time she caught her prize fish 
on May 31, 1932. This pike weighed 10% 
pounds and was taken in Lake of the 
Woods, Ontario. A Heddon Baby Fisher 
plug was the lucky lure in this instance. 

Here’s what she has to say: “Yesterday 
at noon, as my two brothers and myself 
rushed home from school for lunch, my 
father informed me that he had some good 
news. He handed me a letter. Upon seeing 
a brace of flying Canada geese on the 
letter-head, I knew right away that here 
was word from Frecp & Stream that I 
could call my ‘jack’ a prize great northern 
pike.” 

No wonder Beth knows her fishing! 
Listen to this: “At the very early age of 
six months my father and mother have 
taken me on fishing trips with them. As 
I grew older my two brothers and myself 
would spend much time catching craw- 
fish, Johnny darters and perch. My par- 
ents were not pleased because we did not 
try to fish for large fish. 

“The next year they were determined 
that we were old enough to do some real 
fishing. Upon hooking a fish, they would 
hand the rod over to one of us to play and 
land the fish. It takes a sportsman to hand 
the rod over to a kid with a fine fish on 
the business end. It was in this way that 
I learned how to play, lose and land 
fish long before I was able to cast and 
hook a fish of my own.” 

Here’s what the Fields youngsters did 
last summer in Whitefish Bay, Lake of the 
Woods, Ontario: “My older brother, age 
twelve, caught 38 fish; my younger 
brother, age eight, 46 fish—and myself, 
37 fish.” 

Laugh that off ! 

“It was on the morning of May 3lst 
when I took my father’s rod and mother’s 
Heddon Baby Fisher. After casting many 
times, a fish finally struck and started for 


deep water. My fingers were caught be- © 


tween the reel and reel handle. I screamed. 
After my fingers were released, I was able 
to play the fish and soon had him safe on 
shore in my possession.” 

Beth concludes her letter as follows: 
“Besides the stimulating influence of this 
Contest, I find a great inspiration in Edgar 
A. Guest’s poem, ‘Out Fishin’,’ substitut- 
ing ‘sisterhood’ and ‘girls’ for ‘brother- 
hood’ and ‘men’ 


“‘The sisterhood of rod and line 

An’ sky and stream is always fine, 

Girls come real close to God's design— 
out fishin’.’” 


We wish there were lots more girls 
like Beth and a lot more parents like hers 
who knew how to instill such a fine spirit 
of sportsmanship in their youngsters. 

Good luck to you, Beth, and we hope 
you'll be with us again this year. 


FLY-ROD TARPON 
(Continued from page 25) 


light, and was sure it was a tarpon and 
a big one. I had the boat backed up a 
few feet and cast again, just in front of 
him. I could not actually see him take the 
fly, but I knew he moved and I saw by his 
wake that he was coming toward me. In 
fact, he came so close that I was power- 
less to strike, and it was only after he had 
passed almost under the boat, on his way 
to deeper water, that I could tighten my 
line. 

When I did strike, I gave the big tarpon 
all the tackle would stand, and then it was 
his turn. He tore off about twenty feet of 
line and jumped—two of the highest, wild- 
est jumps I ever saw a fish make. He was 


six feet up in the air, and he opened up a 
hole in the water that was amazing. | 
had thought he was big, but in my excite- 
ment I did not realize just how big until 
now. I let out a yell that was heard on 
our house-boat, half a mile away. It 
brought the entire crew up on deck to 
see the fun. 

Early in the battle he took my line 
around a snag, and I thought surely | 
had lost him. I had no idea which way to 
go to clear the line, but luck was with me 
and after a few seconds it cleared itself 
and I felt the fish still on, bound for the 
deeper open water. 

I cannot say the rest was easy, because 
it actually took an hour and three-quarters 
to bring him to gaff. Twice he was too 
quick for us and passed directly under the 
boat before we could get out of his way. 
It necessitated getting the rod under the 
water and around the stern to prevent a 
smash-up. He made all together eight 
jumps entirely clear of the water and 
many attempts to get out of the water that 
were not successful. When we finally got 
the gaff into him, he hadn’t a kick left. To 
be perfectly honest about it, I was in much 
the same condition. 


WHO OWNS THE MOUNTAINS? 
(Continued from page 23) 


sit on the running-boards of automobiles, 
open cans and paper sacks, eat the food 
and carelessly flip the debris over the 
scenery. ““What’s the use of burying it? 
Look at the banks of the stream? Ain't 
they all littered up? Well? Think I'm go- 
ing to be a sucker and dig a hole to put 
my stuff in? Anyway, I ain't got a 
shovel !” 

Day by day that is happening to our 
streams everywhere. It is happening to 
our wild “back country.” We are wasting 
our natural recreational resources with a 
more lavish hand than we ever wasted 
our natural industrial resources. 

Of course, we have our National Parks. 
More power to them. Personally, I’m 
strong for them—for the other fellow. I 
realize that there are a goodly number of 
people who haven't the time nor the funds 
to take pack trips, who don’t care to rough 
it in the open, who want to drive along a 
smooth road, looking at mountain scenery 
and sleeping in a comfortable hotel or a 
tourist camp at night. 

Perhaps they have father and mother 
along, and the old folks can’t stand the 
strain of a rough trip. Perhaps they don't 
care to fish and don’t know anything what- 
ever about camping. The National Parks 
give them an ideal vacation. 

But there are a vast number who want 
to get away from civilization. As far as 
time is concerned, they can take a ten- 
day pack trip covering a hundred miles as 
easily as they can take a ten-day auto- 
mobile trip covering three thousand. They 
can pay for packhorses as easily as they 
can for gasoline. They can hire a man to 
pack them into fishing country on a one- 
day trip, make a camp and have the packer 
come back for them ten days later. The 
expense, taken all in all, is startlingly little. 
There is no hotel bill, no retail price on 
eats, no gasoline, no emergency repairs. 
And people who want a vacation like that 
are finding it almost impossible to get one. 

The gasoline tax has been a fine thing, 
in some ways. Let’s not overdo it. Some 
states have a large gasoline tax fund 
pouring into the treasury in a_ steady 
stream for road purposes. They are los- 
ing their heads over the idea of roads and 
still more roads, of opening up fine 
stretches of country. 

There’s the country back of such and 
such a range, for instance. “Wonderful 
fishing! We packed in there on a survey- 
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ing trip and saw deer standing looking 
at us, saw a couple of bear, plenty of fish. 
You could see them swimming in every 

1. Toss in a fly and get a strike with 
every cast. Think of what a boon it would 
be to make that country accessible to the 
motorist !”” ’ , 

And so another big road project is 
boomed. ‘ : 

The construction camps come into the 
country. The hills rock and roar to the 
reverberations of blasting. Debris rattles 
down the mountainside into the stream. 
The side of the mountain range shows a 
big, unsightly scar. ; 

The men in the construction camps live 
principally on venison and trout. The fav- 
ored ones who get passes over the road 
while it is being constructed have good 
sport. Then come the paving and the 
interminable process of getting every- 
thing in order, and the road is thrown 
open to the public. ‘ 

The eager mob swarms in. There are 
fishermen on every rock, glad-faced an- 
glers who are dragging out the squirm- 
ing beauties in wholesale lots. Some of 
them stop when they get the limit. Most 
of them take one limit to the automobile, 
ditch it under the front seat somewhere, 
and go back with an empty creel to get 
another limit. “After all, it’s wonderful 
sport, and you won't find fishing like this 
very often. There'll always be a way to 
dispose of the fish. What the thunder? 
It’s better to throw ’em away than to pass 
up such wonderful fishing. Look at that 
big beauty! Ain’t he a peach? Caught 
him on salmon eggs. Bet he’d have bitten 
on a fly earlier in the morning!” 

The motorists go back with sunburnt 
faces and films recording automobiles 
draped with fish. Their less fortunate 
friends want to know where they found 
this country. The wise one smiles expan- 
sively. “Nothing to it. Just take the new 
road that goes back of the such and such 
range of mountains. There were hundreds 
of fishermen there, and they were all get- 
ting limits. Of course, they didn’t get fish 
like I got; but they got plenty.” 

So Bill Smith and the whole Smith 
family pile into their car and rush madly 
up to the place where Skinny Jones got 
such beauties. There seems to be some- 
thing wrong. It’s the same road all right, 
and the stream’s there. But the fish aren’t 
biting so good. They won't rise to any- 
thing. It takes bait to drag out a few 
fingerlings, and if you use a sinker the 
hook is constantly getting snagged on old 
tin cans, 


NOTHER year, and the motorists go 
whizzing by. “There’s a nice stream 
brawling along at the side of the moun- 
tain grade, but there isn’t any use to stop. 
There’s nothing in it. They’re opening up 
a new road, though, that’ll be done in an- 
other year. Then there'll be lots of nice 
fish. It goes into a new country.” 

Somewhere along the line we should 
stop long enough to take stock of the 
situation. 

Let’s leave some country that can’t be 
reached except by pack train, where camp- 
ers can bask in the lazy sunshine, catch- 
ing what fish they want for camp use, and 
in the fall getting venison for the camp 
table. Let’s leave some country that is 
wild enough to appeal to those who love 
the out-of-doors. Let’s keep it so that a 
person who wants the thrill of getting 
into a really wild country, of riding pre- 
cipitous mountain trails on horseback, of 
sleeping out under the stars where there 
are no gasoline exhaust fumes, can have 
his wish. 

These packers are a mighty good class 
of citizens, and a wild country gives them 
employment. It does something toward 


keeping the pioneering spirit alive, and it 
furnishes a mighty restful vacation—a 
vacation which will build health much 
faster than covering three hundred miles 
a day, rolling out of bed, crouching be- 
hind the wheel of a speeding car, and get- 
ting no greater amount of exercise than 
that which is given the right foot by push- 
ing the throttle into the floor boards, or 
that which comes to the shoulders by tug- 
ging at the wheel, skidding to avoid some 
crazy driver who is coming from the other 
direction and is a hundred miles behind 
on his schedule. 


After all, we should wake up to the fact | 


that there are vacations more important 
than this business of rushing in red-eyed 
haste, trying to pin down the horizon be- 
fore it can get away. 


In other words, if you get the idea, let’s | 


call a halt to this business of opening up 
country with automobile roads, and keep 
some goodly slices of it where it won't be 
marred and scarred by grades, shaken by 
blasts, littered with tin cans, strewn with 
old newspapers, and devastated by fires 
caused by burning cigarette ends careless- 
ly tossed from speeding automobiles. 





There's still a lot of good country left. 
There are still a great many places where | 


the packhorse is the means of locomotion 
that gets you there and gets you back. 
There are still mountain trails where un- 
expected gems of scenery unfold at every 
turn, where a man has to be able to sit a 
horse to travel in any degree of comfort, 
where a vacation spent once a year will 
give sufficient wholesome sleep and out- 
door recreation to make the much-bewail- 
ed world-wide depression seem like a mere 





fluctuation in the steady upward swing of | 


living standards and culture. 
Civilization is a wonderful thing, broth- 
er—in its place, Let’s keep it there. 


NIXIE—FREAK GUN DOG 
(Continued from page 34) 


John’s faded blue eyes shone like a 
boy’s as I handed the bird over. “Ed, what 
kind of a dog do you call that?” His 
skepticism was all gone now. 

“John, that’s a super-past-pluperfect 
pheasant dog.” 

“Uh-huh.” His skepticism was half re- 
turning, though not at Nixie. 

Half an hour later, I was told, John 
came running to the farmhouse. “Where’s 
Ed an’ that dog? I’ve got another bird 
down—” 

But I was on my way through orchard 





and brier patch, toward “the hill woods, | 
with Nixie. Bob and Jack had moved off | 


eastward. 

Then Nixie pulled a dud—her first one 
that day. A gun dog may be granted a 
morning dud or two and still be a gun 
dog. Her day had begun by catching the 
crippled cock; doubtless she wished to re- 
peat right away. She was off on a running 
bird, through the dead goldenrod, before 
I got my eye and my voice on her. Too 
late! At the hedgerow she put the bird up, 
several gunshots away, with a quick, mer- 
ry bark “to wing.” She came back prompt- 
ly enough, not penitent but ready now for 
strict business. It was a hen bird; maybe 
she knew it. 

The first cottontail bolting from under- 
foot neatly sidestepped my open right and 
vanished down a ground-hog hole. With 
wagging tail, Nixie promptly offered to go 
to ground. My dud this time ; we were even. 
Did she know it? She just cast off ahead 
of me, willing to spring the next game 
within gunshot. Had this been a summer 
afternoon, ground-hog hunting with two 
or three of her kennel-mates, she would 
have ranged out wide and struck and 
trailed like a little coon hound—but cun- 
ningly silent in order to pin the chuck, 








“COME AND 
GET IT!”’ 


Of all the calls one hears in the 
great outdoors, none is more 
eagerly waited nor more cheer- 

ly answered than cooky’s cry, 
“Come and get it.” 


Stock your larder with Heinz 
Foods and meals in the open will 
linger in your memory long 
after camp is broken and the 
summer’s outing ended. 

Here are favorites you will wel- 
come every time they are served. 
Each is fully-prepared. Just 
heat and serve. 

Some of the 57 


HEINZ HOMESTYLE SOUPS 
HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 


Most important of all, don’t 
forget Heinz Tomato Ketchup, 
another important member of 
the famous 57 Varieties. 
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Your Fishing 
Equipment FREE! 


ST by way of ple—the pl bait 

casting outfit shown below can be yours in 
return for a little spare time—and anything 
else advertised in Field & Stream can be ob- 
tained in the same way. 
In your city there are a great many men who 
are fond of fishing and hunting. You can easily 
persuade them to subscribe—many of them 
now buy copies from the newsstand regularly. 
In a very short time you will have the neces- 
sary number of subscriptions to get the equip- 
ment you want. Many men have gotten 4 sub- 
scriptions in an hour. Hundreds of readers have 

i d th Ives for hunti fishing and 








camping without cost. Why not ‘you? 





Above: Level wind, anti-back lash, quadruple 
multiplying reel. Yours free for three yearly 
subscriptions. 


“‘DouBLe-HEADER 


Bait-Casting Line 
UBLE Strength ad Weer 
eed o BOTH Eads 





Above: Double-header bait cast- 
ing line, 22 Ib. test. Double 
strength and wear is braided into 
both ends. Middle part 40 yds. of 
level line; each end 5 yds. of 
double strength. Value $2.50. 
Yours free for 2 yearly subscrip- 
tions. 


Left: Split bamboo bait casting 
rod. High grade, genuine agate 
* uides and top. alue $15.00. 

Toes to you for only 12 sub- 
scriptions. 








color 


Natural 
weedless, made of tough material 
that will stand lots of abuse. Made 
in 3 sizes for: Fly Rod, Medium or 
Large Bait. Yours in any size for 
only 1 yearly subscription. 


Above: frog lure, 








Above: Sport Knife No. 60—Four inch 
blade of tempered steel, leather handle 
3%", and leather sheath. Value $2.00— 
yours free for 2 yearly subscriptions. 


FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
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often before he dreamed of peril. Then she 
would summon her battle-mates with 
muffled shrillness as she rolled in the 
tussle. But now, in the November frosts, 
she was close in, hunting to the gun. 

The wide valley basin was tapestried 
with dun stubble and green winter wheat 
and orange farmhouse maples. Over op- 
posite, Solebury Ridge was a wall of 
crimson. Glow and shine and tang. Close 
at hand, the familiar Jericho woods were 
adrift with fading color. Under my feet 
was the soil of my sire and my grandsire. 
In my mind echoed the song of the hounds 
I have run here for nearly thirty seasons 
(no, not the same hounds). 

Oh, folly of day-dreams! Nixie had a 
bird close up, there in the dead grasses 
almost behind my back. She had probably 
pointed him—for three seconds. She was 
almost on him when her shrill little bark 
brought him up. He kek-kek-kekked and 
up-angled through old apple-tops toward 
lofty white oaks. But the warning was 
ample enough, and I fondly expected one 
of those limp plunges at the magic of the 
trigger finger. Nothing happened. 

Quick, now, the next trigger! Swing 
right on! Lead! But it was only a bun; 
gling second barrel after all—a hit, but a 
long plane downward among oak boles 
into yellow underwood. A full broadside 
offering! Too far? Protecting apple-tops? 
No excuse. But Nixie didn’t drop to wing 
and shot, and decorously await the order 
to retrieve. Not so you could notice it! A 
black-and-white streak shot into the cover, 
then a sudden cackle and scuffle. 

I hurried and met her half lifting a 
gorgeous trophy almost as big as her- 
self. Nixie’s retrieving is temperamental. 
But she had the bird, and she had put 
him up to the gun. 

The next bird she found was clearly on 
the move, bent on sneaking away ring- 
neck fashion. But she roaded it faultlessly 
in her merry, busy silence, with eye cast 
back at me now and then and at a man’s 
pace. A beagle would have tongued that 
bird to a flush on the next farm; some 
setters would have pointed its empty foot 
scent a dozen times. But Nixie stood 
body scent—for three seconds—before her 
barking rush. It was not her fault that 
the bird which hurtled up close to the 
gun was a forbidden hen. 

Next she sprang a rabbit that dodged 
her jaw—and my eye—but gave me a 
long chance down a shallow wash-gully. 
There was no sign that I had connected. 
Now Nixie can sight-race a bunny, but 
she cannot trail one, and normally she 
entertains only hundred-yard illusions on 
that score. This time it was different. On 
she went, silent along the invisible line, 
up across the orchards, into the timber. 
I met her coming back, the cottontail 
in her mouth. A grain or two had reached 
him after all. At the catch, she had 
treated him a bit “ground-hoggy,” but she 
had the rabbit. 


N the ridge-crest I stopped to smoke 
a pipe. Nixie sat beside me. When a 
gray squirrel came zigzagging to us over 
log and leafy floor, Nixie was all a-quiver, 
but she never bolted till there was a kick- 
ing squirrel to be retrieved gleefully. 
We met other hunters and stopped to 
chat. If their shoulders sagged, it was not 
with the weight of game pockets. They 
had dogs—gun dogs. A wild, heady point- 
er, and a slobbering slow one, and two 
field-racing, flushing Llewellins. But the 
ringneck is only an immigrant, we must 
remember, and shamelessly ignorant of 
American game-bird traditions. He runs 
too readily and he flushes too easily, yet 
sometimes a bird dog can really learn to 
handle him. And rabbits and gray squirrels 
are taboo if you’re out with a bird dog. 


“What kind of a dog is that?” hunters 
asked me, one eye on Nixie and the other 
on the tail-feathers that protruded from my 
coat. 

When I told them, they were politely 
credulous, even when I recited her pedi- 
gree with its champions. Doubtless they 
knew bird-dog blood lines and would have 
warmed to Eugene M. or Momoney or 
Comanche Rap. But they did not recognize 
Self Renown and Flornell Lucky Pebble 
and Sabine Rollway. No doubt it would 
have been easy for most of them if Nixie 
had sported wiry whiskers on her long 
muzzle and tousled cowboy “chaps” on 
her forelegs—all well matted with burrs 
at this hour. But she doesn’t; she’s a 
smooth-coated little gun dog. 

Nixie joined Old Man Corson’s two 
mongrel hounds in a rabbit chase—a futile 
foolishness which she presently abandoned 
and sat obediently at my feet while they 
brought the rabbit around. Then she 
pulled her second dud by bolting out to 
meet them, but instead met the rabbit head 
on and socked him into a brier patch 
where neither she nor the hounds could 
recover his trail. But redemption was 
shortly hers. After the hounds had de- 
parted, she suddenly made game under the 
briers, and with her little barking rush 
put up my second big cock bird—a shot so 
“served on ice” that I could not fail to 
make the clean kill that every pheasant 
shooter boasts of, and sometimes makes. 
A corn-shock yielded the next rabbit, and 
she made that little three-second point 
again before she dived in. 


IXIE had filled my license for the 

day. And by way of good measure 
on the way home she swung suddenly up- 
wind in the neatest gun-dog style, made 
her funny three-second point, and sprang 
a fat, twittering woodcock. 

Perhaps you have guessed her breed. 
Nixie is a fox-terrier. But not that darling 
of fashion, a wire-haired; I have said 
she wears no whiskers. Not that garden 
variety, the so-called toy. Instead the 
long-headed, straight-fronted, honest-to- 
goodness smooth fox-terrier almost for- 
gotten since its heyday in the early years 
of this century. 

The only training she ever had was just 
every-day vermin patrol on a mid-West 
poultry farm before she came to me here 
in Pennsylvania, then just sensible gun 
work. She has brains; she has adapt- 
ability ; she loves to hunt. 

She probably has just enough nose and 
no more. Perhaps she fails to notice many 
an up-wind pheasant which the choke- 
bored nostrils of a bird dog would detect. 
But she doesn’t have the usual bird-dog 
failings on ringnecks ; she doesn’t road and 
point on hopeless foot scent when pheas- 
ants run, or flush them wild a field away, 
or stand them picturesquely but uselessly 
just outside the impenetrable cover. Nor 
does she tongue them right out of the 
township like the beagles that are so often 
commandeered as pheasant dogs. 

Instead, she warns me that the bird is 
near and puts him up close to the gun four 
times out of five, provided I don’t try to 
work her with another dog or with a man 
who is unwilling to give her his attention. 
And she gets the cripples, which means 
much when you're hunting ringnecks. 

Nixie’s work is very close to that of a 
disciplined spaniel, barring tender-mouthed 
retrieving. Then why not get a good 
spaniel and be within the traditions? Why 
not get the dream Llewellin that can 
handle ringnecks? Well, here’s hoping I 
may. But meanwhile I have Nixie. Eleven 
months of the year she’s a brood matron, 
a vermin dog, a perfect home-and-car pal. 
Then in November she hunts pheasants to 
the gun. And so I call her a gun dog. 
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Frecp & STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





THEIR DOGS KEEP MARCHING ON 
By Freeman Lloyd 


HE recent and pronounced success 

at field trials in England, of a 

Llewellin setter of unchallenged and 
undiluted Llewellin blood, has again 
brought to the notice of the world the ex- 
cellencies of that famous strain. It might 
be that for decade upon decade the actual 
name of “Llewellin” had not been used in 
Britain in regard to the setters of a breed 
first entitled “Llewellin” by an American 
sporting publication of forty years ago. 

So successful were the setter dogs and 
bitches sent to this country by the late 
Mr. Purcell-Llewellin, that it was sug- 
gested through the columns of the Ameri- 
can Field that the strain be given the 
name of “Llewellin setter”. That view was 
endorsed by the late Dr. Nathaniel Rowe, 
sportsman and founder of the Chicago 
publication which has ever remained faith- 
ful to the supreme interests of field trial 
setters and pointers. So it was that the 
Llewellin setter was honored with a name 
in a new and resourceful land, while he 
still remained plain English setter in the 
Isle of his birth. 

But times have changed. Nowadays, the 
pure setter full of Llewellin blood has 
just been described as such in perhaps the 
most conservative publication in all the 
sporting world. Need it be remarked that 


The Field, London, is the journal referred 
to; and that it was the great success of the 
good-looking Llewellin setter bitch, Mr. 
Humphrey’s Horsford Countess Darling, 
at the English Setter Club’s Field Trials, 
in April last, that re-awakened an interest 
in the strain first produced at Tregwynt, 
a large country estate in North Pembroke- 
shire, Wales. Tregwynt was an extensive 
property noted for its wild game, as op- 
posed to the hand-reared feathered game 
of later days. It was there that “Mister 
*Wellin” dreamed his dreams of a superior 
setter—something that should be just as 
handsome and maybe faster than those 
of his friend and senior, Edward Laverack, 
who already had after his own fashion or 
wisdom produced a race of setters that was 
unrivaled in its beauty as well as being 
accepted as useful shooting dogs. 

The day or days of field trials for gun 
dogs were at hand. So it was that Llewel- 
lin set about producing setters which 
since have been looked upon as dual-pur- 
pose dogs: good to look upon; fast, good- 
nosed, and staunch in the field. Moreover, 
they had to be robust dogs—graceful, of 
good size and sufficient bone. 

Laverack, who was over 73 years old 
when he wrote The Seer “with notices 
of the most eminent ‘breeds (setters) now 


CHAMPION ENGLISH SETTER 


Jiggs Mallwyd D. Twice winner at Madison, N. J. and other important events. Reported to be a perfect 
shooting dog—a setter of the Laverack type 











Book 





Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dog owners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc RemepieEs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Sacrificing English Show Setters 


I am quitting English Show Setters, lovely as they 
are, in order to make room for more springers. Hence 
every setter I own is for sale. Many ready to work now, 
have great noses. Lemon and blue beltons, with wonder- 
ful heads. Studs, broods, pups. Make me an offer! Also 
fifty fine springers, bitches. pups, trained dogs, $40.00 
up. Send for catalogue. All A.K.C. No duty. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (REG’D) 
342 Main St. €. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 








FENCING 


Wire fabrics of all kinds. 
hezagonal netting. wire 
cloth, welded wires. can be 


pe. 
breeders supplies. Post- 
card will bring free com- 
plete catalogue. 


ROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 








c 
1150 Tyler St., N. E. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
1.00. 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 








FOR SALE 
A few extra fine puppies, the finest 
of blood lines. 
1 thoroughly trained high class Field Trial dog. 
1 young brood matron up to show form. 


TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
HERBERT S. ROUTLEY 


Peterboro Ontario, Canada 














by Chessman's Brown Wisdom, courted one of the best 
young springers in the country, lacks only a few points 
of championship, he by Int. Champ. Bellmoss Chess- 
man; Dam a good type bitch of Ch. Kiddings King 
and Ch. Flint of Avandale breeding and a real field 
dog. Farm raised, strong, healthy pups, Liver and 
White, Black and White. Born May 2nd, priced to sell. 


R. M. Morrow, Audley Farms, Mendham, N. J. 
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extant,” in the year 1872, dedicated his 
undying work to Mr. Llewellin at Treg- 
wynt, “who has endeavored, and is still 
endeavoring, by sparing neither expense 
nor trouble, to bring to perfection the 
setter.” Strange is it not that those two 
English setter breeders and friends—Lav- 
erack the old man and Llewellin the young 
man—were to practically immortalize 
their names simply because they more 
or less founded and established two dif- 
ferent strains of setter dogs! But such was 
to be the case. For all time the surnames 





FAMOUS SETTER BREEDER 


The late R. Ll. Purcell-Llewellin, M.A., J.P., at 83 
years of age. Mr. Llewellin founded the strain of 
setters that bears his name. 
of Laverack and Llewellin will be fea- 
tured in the written and oft-discussed 
pedigrees of the field-trial and bench-show 

setter dogs of the world. 

I was too young to have met Mr. Lav- 
erack, even in his later sporting days, but 
Mr. Llewellin was a solon whose opinions 
were often sought in my earlier field-trial 
reporting days in 1888. ‘Then it was noted 
that of all the setter dogs competing at 
the National Field Trials, Mr. Llewellin’s 
dogs were far and away the handsomest 
among the competitors. The Llewellin- 
bred and owned dogs, notwithstanding 
their prime condition and wealth of coats, 
were’ quite as fast and often faster than 
the others which showed the effects of 
much work. The Llewellins handled by 
their owner were invariably at or near the 
top as winners when the judges announced 
their awards. Those spring-time trials were 
run on partridges that had already paired. 
Often there was an over supply of hares 
which, however, were seldom chased by 
the well-broken puppies and older dogs. 
Chasing fur is an abomination in the sight 
of the European field-trial man. A single 
mistake on the part of a dog is fatal to his 
chances in the stake. 

It was at these field trials that the tall 
and somewhat round-shouldered or stoop- 
ing country squire, Purcell-Llewellin, was 
seen in all the glory of his pride of owner- 
ship. For not only were his setters su- 
premely good in the field but very beauti- 
ful and well-appearing dogs! It was 
evident to all beholders that it seemed as if 
every hair on the dogs’ bodies was known 
to their owner ; for Lleweillin was a living 
part of his setter dogs. What he knew 
they knew: what they knew he knew. 

Laverack and Llewellin in the flesh 
were setter dog admirers. Their enthu- 
siasm increased and ripened with their 
long and sporting years of vast experience. 
Their well-stocked kennels were lavishly 
maintained until the days of their deaths. 

And their dogs keep marching on! 
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REARING AND EDUCATING 
TWO POINTER PUPS 


By B. A. Eastman 
(Concluded from the June issue) 


On my return we moved from our city 
home to a shack in the woods near a pond. 
Here there was plenty of open country 
for them to run and develop their growing 
bodies. The woods were full of spring 
birds, woodchucks, squirrels and rabbits. 
They were given their liberty to roam and 
hunt where they wished. Robins interested 
them most, they hunted and pointed by 
sight, so I commenced to work them on 
robins with a .22 rifle, shooting over 
their points and charging at each shot 
and flush, but killing no birds. I got 
this work so thoroughly instilled in their 
minds, the dogs would, when hunting alone, 
drop when a robin flew up. When the 
young woodcock and grouse got strong on 
the wing, I turned my attention to hunt- 
ing them, using the same method I em- 
ployed when flushing robins. 

The latter part of August they had 
reached the point where it seemed neces- 
sary to commence to kill birds over them 
in order to complete their education. We 
packed up and motored to Quebec, Canada, 
arriving there on September Ist, the open- 
ing day of the woodcock and grouse sea- 
son. A friend accompanied us to do the 
shooting, while I looked after the dogs. 
We hunted every day, rain or shine, for 
two weeks and some of the days were ex- 
tremely warm. The pups were hunted 
separately in one hour periods; one re- 
maining in the car while the other was 
working. In this way they could hunt all 
day without becoming fatigued. 

When the first birds were shot over 
them, they were ordered on to a “dead 
bird” point. Then I would walk in, pick 
up the bird, allowing the dogs to see it, 
and then replace it on the ground, and 
then return to the shooting position and 
order fetch. Big Boy did his work very 
satisfactorily on both woodcock and grouse, 
but Bang Bang refused to pick up a wood- 
cock but did wonderful work on grouse. 
There was much heavy shooting over 
them during the two weeks and they did 
marvelous work. The pups were “raring” 
to go on October Ist, the opening day 
of the woodcock and grouse season in 
Vermont. The weather was cool and the 
flight of woodcock arrived early. There 
was also a sprinkling of grouse in many 
of the covers. 


UTTING the wings from several 

woodcock, I made a form about the size 
of one of these birds and started to finish 
the education of Bang Bang in retrieving. 
Remember, he was retrieving anything 
you asked, but woodcock was not on his 
“bill of fare.” He refused to bring the 
bundle of wings, so I wrapped a paper 
around the middle of the bundle and he 
brought it promptly, carrying it by the 
paper. After a few trials I removed the 
paper and he at once brought the wings. 
The next day he retrieved the first bird 
shot without asking him, and is now one 
of the finest retrievers I ever owned. 

Several times they have been lost on 
point in thick cover; when located they 
were always found looking over their 
shoulder, wondering why you did not 
come to shoot the bird. In fact I do not 
know how long they would hold a point. 
They no longer point dead, but when 
ordered to fetch, they go and search for 
the bird. If a live bird is encountered it 
is pointed. 

It may interest some to know that I 
never used a rope or force collar, but 
once; for years I have used a piece of 
lawn hose, three feet long, snapped to the 
collar. This is made of the plain rubber 





hose—not the woven kind, because it 
drags easily and never gets wound up in 
the weeds. All I do is cut off three feet, 
insert a small harness snap in the end— 
the kind that has a swivel—put a rivet 
through and pound it down. There you 
are, all set. 

Do not think that it has been smooth 
sailing in educating this pair of pups. For 
instance, I spent weeks in breaking them 
from chasing rabbits. Big Boy was so 
constituted he could not be corrected with- 
out injuring him for hunting birds: he 
associated the correcting for hunting rab- 
bits as meaning all game. Purchasing a 
pair of tame rabbits, they were liberated 
in the pups’ pen. In the pen I could tell 
thern what was wrong and it would not 
be associated with the hunting grounds. 
They were broken from chasing and kill- 
ing chickens, turkey and sheep. They rode 
in the auto with me ten thousand miles 
during the year, and were broken to sleep 
in the house, and to give strangers a wide 
berth. Then I do not worry about their 
being picked up by the dog “snatchers.” 
= are fed three small, light meals each 
day 

I am well aware that some of the dog 
handlers will criticise my antiquated 
methods of educating a bird dog, but I 
have demonstrated to my own satisfaction 
that a finished field performer can be made 
in one year. 


CORRECTING GUN SHYNESS 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


F all the faults a sporting dog may 

acquire, gun shyness stands out as 
the worst. Nothing makes him so abso- 
lutely useless and few traits are so diffi- 
cult to rectify. 

Any dog may be gun shy until it has 
been taught that there is no reason for 
fear, and in handling young dogs it is well 
to have this always in mind and treat 
them accordingly. Any dog may easily be 


trained to be steady to gunfire, provided 


LLEWELLIN SETTER OF TODAY 
Horsford Countess Darling, best puppy at the Eng- 
lish Setter Club's field trials in England, this year. 
Bred from stock produced by the late Mr. Llewellin 
he has not already been frightened by it. 
It is the first few shots over him that 
either make or break him. If these are 
inopportune, the result is a long and try- 
ing job for the handler to install the as- 
surance of safety into the young dog’s 
shaken nerves. 

There is much need of studying the 
temperament of the individual dog. I can- 
not do better than to relate my experience 
here in Alberta, Canada, with a particular 
case during the winter just passed. It was 
quite successful and it is also likely that 
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it would be equally so in many other cases. 

This case was a springer spaniel—well 
on in years. He was presented to me and 
he is to remain in my kennel for the rest 
of his life. I knew he was gun shy but had 
no reason to worry about it as it was not 
necessary that he should work. However, 
on becoming acquainted with him, I dis- 
covered that he was a perfect retriever 
and delighted in carrying anything to me, 
which he did with the best of style, de- 
livering right up to hand. His enthusiasm 
in this line awakened a sympathetic feel- 
ing within me, for I realized what perfect 
enjoyment a day’s shooting would be for 
him were it not that he was gun shy. But 
why waste time and a lot of ammunition 
in working on him? 


FINALLY decided that I could take 
him along sometimes when there was no 
reason to believe that his failing might af- 
fect the dog that I happened to be handling 
at the moment. I allowed him his liberty 
around the yard so that when I was start- 
ing out for the training ground I should 
not have to call to him. I quite gave him 
the impression that I was merely suffering 
his presence and, naturally, he appre- 
ciated the run all the more, being so 
pleased that he was not sent back as he 
had been a number of times before. I did 
not even carry a gun for the first time, 
but he enjoyed his wild run enough to 
make him keen for more at another time. 
The next time I had the gun hidden 
some distance from home for I knew that 
the sight of it would be enough to prevent 
his starting out. I took advantage of his 
being well out ahead of me when I picked 
up the gun. Fortunately, he was not range 
broken so there was practically no limit 
to the distance he might be from me. 
When he turned and saw the gun, he 
stopped up suddenly, but eventually his 
enthusiasm for hunting won and although 
it appeared his brakes had been applied, 
nevertheless he carried on. I did not shoot 
that day. 

Soon he would tag along after me even 
though I started out with the gun on my 
arm. At my first shot he bolted for home. 
I took absolutely no notice of him—did 
everything to impress upon him that it 
did not matter in the least. He was await- 
ing my return and I carelessly threw the 
shot rabbits to him. He was intensely in- 
terested in them—another cue for me! 

In the next workout, fortune favored 
me. The snow was deep. The only way a 
little work could be done was to walk 
along the trails. My gun-shy dog was far 
ahead. A rabbit presented itself near me, 
which I dropped and immediately threw 
onto the path which was the only course 
the dog could follow to reach home. I 
hurriedly jumped into the bush alongside 
to watch the effect. It was all I could de- 
sire. He actually leaped over the dead 


1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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WHICH.. is the better 
Flea Powder ? 


ONE THAT ONLY KILLS... OR THE 
ONE THAT ALSO KEEPS THEM OFF? 


To get the powder that both kills and keeps them off, 
insist on Putvex. It’s sold on a money-back guar- 
antee to absolutely kill all fleas and lice present (leav- 
ing none stunned, able to revive and reinfest). Also 
guaranteed to keep these pests off your dog or cat for 
days. Putvex them twice a month and they can’t 
have fleas! Harmless even if swallowed. Odorless. 
Non-irritating. At pet shops and drug stores, 50c, or 
from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., Dept. 198, 
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SUSSEX AND 


Trained Spaniels “3.1 


Trained for springing and retrieving Birds, 
Rabbits and Ducks. Finished workers. Others 
just started. Also Puppies. Some Pointers. Dogs 
and prices to suit all. Our dogs were raised and 
conditioned on Warner's Beef-Cereal Food ob- 
tainable in open market. 


F. B. WARNER 


Norwich, Conn. 


WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
3; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 
culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 




















CHAMPION JIGGS MALLWYD D 
(Owner C. 8S. ScHNECK, Allentown, Pa.) 


Beauty and Excellence 
Perfect English Setter Gundog and Bench Show 
Champion. First prize winners’ class, Madison, 
N. J. 1932 and °33. Generations of international 
championship pedigree. Age 3% years, weight 57 
pounds, sterling investment. Stud fee $50. 

Further particulars 
Chas. Packman, Agent, Vimydale Kennels 














IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Genuine curly coated, rat-tails. Registered stock, 
WORKING STRAINS. An All-Around Retriever on 
ducks, pheasant and other upland birds. Tried and 
proven for over half a century by American Sportsmen, 
from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful intelligence, 
kindly and affectionate. Easy to train and handle. Just 
a real ““PAL.’’ Puppies, Youngsters, Trained dogs. I 
handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, California 





Springer Spaniels 


Several beautiful litters to select from. Train them dur- 
ing the summer and have first class gun dogs for fall 
hunting. Puppies already retrieving. Matrons in whelp 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale and Champion 
Springbok of Ware blood lines. All registered A.K.C. 

I furnish registration papers, guarantee safe de- 
livery and ship subject to your inspection and approval 
Male pups $25.00, females $20.00. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 








H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 














RABBITHOUNDS 


I offer For Sale, A Nice Lot of 
Broken and Partly Trained 
i} Hounds. Nice Looking. Heal- 

thy and Strong. Good Finders 

and Trailers. Not afraid of 
hard gun fire. Before buying 
rol . make inquiries in 
Your Neighborhood and You 
will find the Good Ones come 


Harry D. Welsh 


ayport 
} Clarion County, Pa. 





ENGLISH SETTERS 
of Debonair 


Llewellin-Lavarack strains. Bloodlines of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Koy of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk I1, Eugene's Ghost 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from. 
Perfect development, condition and delivery guaranteed. 
$30. to $50. Setters only. 

E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 

(5 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 

Telephone Kensington 245 W 








——FOINTER PUPS 


Bench Type, Field Trial and Shooting dog bred March 
whelped pups. Sire a big handsome son of Champion 
Muscle Shoales Jake, named Coon Creek Jake. Broken 
afield to every command, dams of these pups are the 
two best bred, most thoroughly and perfectly broken 








rabbit, but caught the blood scent after he | 


had passed it, and stopped. For the next 
few seconds I was deeply interested, for 
there before me was enacted the conquest 
of the hunting instinct of the well-bred 
sporting dog over the fear of the unnatural 
disturbance that had at some stage of his 
early life shaken his nerves. 

_He did not pick the rabbit up but laid 
himself down beside it and awaited my ap- 
proach. I stayed there with him for some 
time in silence and then walked on, allow- 
ing him to carry the rabbit at my heel. 
Eventually, I took it, carrying it so that 
he might continually push his nose against 
it until I reached home. 

It was not long before he would hurry 
to me as soon as he heard the gun, and 
now he delights in the report, which, only 
a few short months ago, struck terror into 
his system. 

So one good dog’s trouble was corrected. 


pointer bitches in the U. S. A. Bred second to no liv 
ing pointer females. Price on pups: Males $40.00; Fe- 
males $30.00. Sold guaranteed to please. Have bred 
pointers for twenty years and these are my two best 
litters, write for photos and full pedigrees. 
WwW. W. HOLMES Box 363, 


lola, Kans. 








SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Beautiful Young Stock 
ready for delivery 







LOGANBRAE —. 
KENNELS i eS, 
Rutland Vermont et hres EZ 








HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


We have for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever had. These dogs are carefully trained, 
have been hunted from puppies, thoroughly experienced 
in the field. And we are selling them so reasonable 
every one can own a shooting dog; every trained dog 
sent for trial; also sold on easy payment plan to the 
ones needing. Don’t wait till season opens to buy, get 
our prices and information at once. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, Finger, Tenn. 








Living, Lovable, Lifetime Pals 


meatee. epee ens Springer and Cocker 
Spaniels, ire-haired and Miniature Fox- 
terriers, Scotties, Bostons, Pekingese and 
Pomeranians ; pedigreed; attractively 


priced. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 
3854 Federal Denver, Colo. 











Puppies and Young Stock 


Sired by 
Ch. Kenmore Red Jacket 
Smada Irish Rex 


Rex, out of Donegal’s Morty 
- ° Oge II, sire of the greatest 
Irish Field Trial winner in America. State age, sex, etc 
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DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 





IRISH SETTERS 


Pointers, Male & Female 


Whelped Jan. 14th, 1932. Sire by the Triple Cham- 
pion, Mack Pritchette; Dam, Otsego Nell. White and 
liver, extra fine looking, nicely marked. Fast snappy 
workers, were heavily shot over last season. And fine 
pair of young pointers; will point, back and retrieve. 
Sound it : Male $35 


Subject to six days’ trial. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your money back. 








Cc. W. TUTTLE, Ina, Ilinois 
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FLEAS 


Undermine A 
Dog's Health 


KILL THEM! 


GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP 
Kills fleas and lice, promotes healing of sores 
and thoroughly cleanses the coat. Cake 25¢. 
GLOVER’S FLEAand INSECT POWDER 


This non-poisonous insecticide contains only com- 
mercially —_ Pyrethrum Flowers (no filler added). 
The U. pt. of Agriculture recommends Pyreth- 
rum Flowers to kill fleas and lice on dogs, cats and 
other animals, The best money can buy. Large can 
50¢. Glover’s Medicines are sold by alt Deus. 
Department, Sporting Goods and Pet Stores. 


Glover’s 48 page Dog Book. Ask your dealer 
for a copy or write to H. CLAY GLOVER Co. 





Inc., Box 2, 119 Fifth Ave., New York 


GLOVER’S 


MPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 









Coon, opossum, mink, fox, rab- 
bit, and combination hounds 
shipped for trial 


Write for free literature showing 
pictures and breeding 
KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 
Paducah, Ky. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14’x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. ¥. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
_ tra if you desire “‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6¢ in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons; Est. 1869) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pat'd 
US 
and 

Canada 


574 Terrace 


NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Kentucky 








Berry 


Wanted: A Bird Dog 


I've got $35.00. The fellow with the 
most dog will get the money! Prefer setter 
not over four years old. 

Box 92, % Fretp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York City, N. Y. 














English Spri iel 

nglish Springer Spaniels 
They are beauties, a litter whelped Apr. 12th, sired 
by a grandson of the famous dua) Champion Horsford 


Hetman, liver and white and black and white. Males 
$20.00, females $15.00, also two males about grown with 
tive champions in pedigree, one black and white and 


one liver and white, partly trained, either one $35.00. 
If you want a good gun dog for fall, get one of these 


THE SPRINGS KENNELS 
Cc. F. Chri Wessington Springs, S. D. 


COONHOUNDS 


Buy your coonhounds from real coonhunters. We originated 
the coonhound business and established the first coonhound 
kennels in the World. We own two of the finest game pre- 
serves in the country where our dogs are carefully selected, 
tried and tested, worked out and handled by experienced 
hunters. We ship our dogs on trial before you buy. We 
are in a position to furnish our customers especially select 
coonhounds, combination hunters, cathounds, foxhounds and 
rabbit hounds. Our location and abundance of game enable 
us to furnish better dogs at lower prices. Illustrated cata- 














logue 10c 
The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
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Tenn. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 


FAST OR SLOW 
By Horace Lytle 


T’S funny how conceptions differ re- 

garding dogs. A friend of mine recent- 
ly commissioned me to buy a dog for him. 
He wants one of the creeping kind—so 
slow that you have to be careful not to 
step on the dog. I found it very hard to 
locate such an animal because | just don’t 


| happen to have contact with that kind. 








Others like them fast and wide. One of 
our readers has just written in complain- 
ing that his pointer dog, at two and a half 
years of age, is too slow to suit him and 
hasn’t enough range. You can’t change a 
leopard’s spots, but sometimes it is pos- 


take on more speed and range simply 
hasn’t it in him. In that case, the thing 
to do is to buy a new dog. 


DON’T FEAR A FLUSH 


NE reader wonders whether a fast 

dog isn’t apt to pass too many birds. 
You don’t have to be afraid of that if the 
dog has a keen nose. If the dog hasn't a 
good nose, he won't find the proper num- 
ber of birds even if he’s slow about it. 
The fast dog will usually handle more 
birds than the pottering one, because the 
fast dog must of necessity handle his game 





ON QUAIL IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Brushwood Fern, 19 months old, a wonderful performer, with Brushwood Belle backing. Owner: W. H. 
Humphrey, Warsaw, N. C 


sible to speed up a dog’s hunting. With 
really intelligent dogs, it is sometimes 
possible to “push” more range into them. 
It’s much easier to get a faster and wider 
dog to start with—but in the event of one 
for which you have such fancy that you 
are anxious for improvement, if the dog 
has enough intelligence to respond, the 
procedure is as follows: 

Never let a dog run loose either during 
the actual hunting season, or for some 
little time preceding it. Keep the dog 
kenneled except when taking him afield 
for workouts. When you take him from 
the car, put a leash on him and lead him 
to the point where you wish to release 
him for the workout or hufft. As you re- 
lease him to hunt, give two short, sharp 
notes on your training whistle. Keep this 
up and he will soon come to associate this 
signal with going away. When he has 
learned the meaning thoroughly, you can 
use the same signal to speed him up when 
he is hunting and begins to slow aown— 
or to “push” him on when you want him 
to reach out farther in his range to cover 
desirable territory. To build up speed, 
don’t hunt him too long in workouts pre- 
liminary to the season. Start him in the 
fall with half-hour heats and never hunt 
him more than a half day, even when in 
the hardest condition. After a building-up 
process of this kind, the dog which won't 


entirely by body scent. He “reads the 
wind” as he runs. By the same token, a 
pottering dog is usually inclined to trail 
a covey of birds by foot scent. Trying 
to locate birds by trailing will always re- 
sult in more flushes than body-scent work 
ever will. I have even seen some pottering 
dogs back-trail a covey and not know 
that they were going farther away from 
them all the time. I once had a good laugh 
on a friend of mine just as a result of 
that same thing—but that’s another story 
I may tell some other time. 


POINTING RABBITS 
NOTHER reader asked recently what 


would be a field-trial judge’s reaction 
to a bird dog which points a rabbit. It 
isn’t such a terrible fault to point a rab- 
bit. Of course, it is very much of a fault 
for a bird dog to chase them. If a dog of 
mine points a rabbit, I merely indicate to 
him by my very manner that I am not 
interested in this work. I don’t punish the 
dog, but do let him know that he has 
done nothing for which I care to reward 
him. By ignoring the work, an intelligent 
dog will soon learn the difference between 
birds in which you do show an interest 
and rabbits in which you don’t. Some- 
times I actually “kid” my dogs for point- 
ing rabbits and that usually makes them 
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very much ashamed. Dogs are sensitive 
creatures. Naturally, however, there is no 
reason for a dog to show any more in- 
terest in feather than in fur. 

Besides being a fault for a dog to chase 
a rabbit, it is, of course, a very decided 
fault for a dog, while he is hunting, to be 
really hunting for rabbits instead of birds. 
An experienced hunter can usually tell 
when such is the case, and the thing to 
do is to command the dog to cease those 
tactics. You can tell by his manner, by 
the places where he goes, by a number 
of indications whether he is hunting for 
rabbits or for birds. If he is hunting for 
rabbits he is bound to do some trailing 
in circles—and that isn’t the way he 
should go for the body scent of birds. If 
you have a confirmed rabbit hunter, you 
haven't a dog that is going to find you 
so many birds as he should. Don’t bother 
if your dog merely points a rabbit. He 
may have come across it incidentally and 
to point it is proper. Do bother very de- 
cidedly in case the dog, in his ranging, 
manifests that he is hunting for rabbits. 
There is a decided difference. 

If your dog persistently chases rabbits, 
kill one in front of him some day and flog 
him with the dead rabbit, and a repetition 
of this will probably cure him if the first 
instance does not. 


GIVE DOG BENEFIT OF DOUBT 


N working with a dog, never go off 

half-cocked in your judgments. Al- 
ways give a dog the benefit of any. doubt. 
I was once showing off one of mine to 
a man whom I hoped would think well 
of him. A nice point was established and 
I went in front of the dog to flush. A 
rabbit bounded away in front of me. I 
turned and looked at my one-man gallery 
to try to read from his expression how 
he was taking it. The dog was still stand- 
ing. I took four or five steps forward and 
flushed a nice covey of quail within five 
feet of where the rabbit had been sitting. 
I then knew that this dog had been point- 
ing the quail all the time—and not the 
rabbit. He might have pointed the rabbit 
if there had been only the rabbit—but 
with the birds and rabbit right together, 





“In canine nutrition horse 
meat has a higher nutritive 
(biological) value than the 
t quality meat com- 
monly used.” 
Dr. Laurenz Harris, 
Chief of Staff 
Mariner & Hoskins, Inc. 
Biologic Laboratories 








— Science proves that the meat of the horse 
is best for the dog. It more adequately meets the nutritional re- 
quirements of the gun dog’s pound body. 


Only this highly nutritious meat goes into Ken-L-Ration. 
Chappel Bros. Inc. maintain the largest herd of healthy meat 
horses in the world on 1,600,000 Western acres. 


When you buy a canned dog food—read the label—make sure 
it is guaranteed to be a horse meat product. More than 150,000 

uality dealers protect their customers against cheap by-product 
ies foods by recommending and selling Ken-L-Ration, 


Remember your gun dog during 
Ken-L-Ration Week, July 10-15 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC., 113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 
NEW! Chappel’s VAcUt canary. - 
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I know that he was pointing feather and 
not fur. We all know how different game 
may associate together. Many of you have 
undoubtedly seen a woodcock flushed with 
a covey of quail. 

The old-timers used to go to more pains 
than we do at present to get their bird 
dogs to utterly ignore the very presence 
of rabbits—but with game more plentiful 
in those days, all dog work was a bit more 
mechanical than we see it today. Just a 
different viewpoint. We are asking for 
somewhat more initiative now—and if this 
be properly balanced with control, it 
makes, I believe, for an even finer com- 
panionship afield. 


BACKING 


OST young dogs will back a brace 

mate before they will point in- 
dependently on their own account. As 
youngsters, the natural inclination is to 
look up to their elders. Some dogs always 
back naturally and honestly, and even with 
pride in honoring a brace-mate’s find. 
Others develop, as they grow older, an 
imcreasing jealousy in seeing another dog 
ahead of them on game. Often this is just 
jealousy and nothing more. Sometimes, 
however, it emanates from such an absorb- 
ing love of the master that they simply 
cant stand it to see a rival shine ahead 
of them in the master’s eyes. When this 
is the case (and a keen student of dogs 
can always detect the cause from which 
the condition emanates) the matter be- 
comes one to be very delicately handled 
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German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 

Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 

Far famed for great endurance, cold 

trailing ability, hunting sense, 

deep bugle voices. Peers of all 

hound-dom. Unrivaled for big game, 

fox, coon or rabbits. Breetis best at 

stud. Trained hounds, brood bit- 

ches, youngsters. Puppies a spe- 

cialty. Highly descriptive illustrat- 

ed catalog & sales list 10c. 
HERMOSA VISTA FARM 

Saint Ciairsvilie, Rte. 1 Ohio 











GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


on Thoroughly Trained Pointers and Setters 


Young dogs and puppies. Highclass Coon, Skunk, 

Opossum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Cracker 

jack Rabbit hounds. Beagle hounds. Do not fail to 

write us before buying, as we can save you plenty 

of money if you are looking for highclass dogs. 

All shipped for trial. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue Ten Cents. 


Oak Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois 














Every Dog Owner Needs a 
“Stripslik’? Comb 









Tt does not cut the dead hair, leaving a stiff etubble in coat, but removes 
it entirely, leaving coat soft and lustrous. Made of steel. strong and 
Guaranteed to stand the work. side coarse for stripping; the other 
fine for vermin and finishing. Adjustable for thick or thin coated dogs and 
paid $1.50. A treatis on food and feeding with each order. 


cats. 
F. B. WARNER Norwich, Conn. 
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The Bird Dog’s Palace 
C ‘ABLE, i and a! ive, it is one of the 
most highly praised possessions of the American Sports- 
men’s equipment. Clamps Loy! on the ppm Pe of 
any car, and is adjustable so that it does not touch the body. 
Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 
2-dog size. Suitable for -~ pointers or setters as well as 
other breeds, and is adjustable to fitall cars. Alsoa De Luxe 
trunk rack model. Price $20.00. I di Ship 
Mfd, by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 


























THE 
AMERICAN FIELD 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For red-blooded sportsmen—hunting 
yarns, adventurous fishing tales, nature 
lore, the thrills of bird dog trials—enjoy 
them all in this journal of high ideals 
and recognized editorial excellence. 

Authoritative articles by practical 
sportsmen. Sporting dog news while it is 
news. Many special features of excep- 
tional value to dog owners. Use the cou- 
pon for a trial subscription. 


AMERICAN Fietp Pvus’c Co. 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Here’s my dollar for a trial subscription— 
thirteen issues. 


Name scccconsnituiti 
Address 


Town rer ee 

















FOR SALE 
English Setter Pups 


Best breeding, cheap 


M. WESTERMAN 
Flushing, N. Y. 





7910-152 St. 
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—because it simply isn't fair to punish a 
dog too severely for something which is 
a direct development of love. The thing to 
do in such a case is to get to the dog 
which should back and use a check cord 
properly while your companion flushes 
the birds for you, ahead of the dog which 
has the point. Before the birds are flushed, 
however, take a little time with the back- 
ing dog. Work with him just as you would 
if he had the point himself. Show him you 
are pleased when he backs. When the 
birds are finally flushed, pat him just as 





POINTER PUPPY ON POINT 


This promising young bitch, whelped July, 1932, is 
owned by Preston Campbell, Hertford, N. C. 


you would had he been the one to find 
them. With the check cord for necessary 
control, if the dog attempts to step for- 


| ward, don’t jerk him unduly but hold him 


with a pressure which might be called 
“gently positive.” You can hold him to 
his position and indicate your desires. You 


| may have to be somewhat more severe 





GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written emai 





SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fis.tp 
& STREAM. His other book on training, “‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog."’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 


to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





later on if this plan doesn’t work—but 
undue severity is not called for and I hope 
may not prove necessary. 


TEMPERAMENT 


T is interesting how dispositions differ. 

Some dogs will back a brace mate 
honestly if the master is not in sight. 
Then they will try to creep in ahead at 
his approach, if they can get away with 
it. Some are just the opposite. They will 
try to steal the point when they know 
the master is not looking and thus be 
found in front of the other dog. Some few 
dogs are too “cute” at this stunt to be 
easily caught. 

In field trials, credit is given for honest 
and stylish backing. A back, however, is 
not nearly so important as an individual 
point. Most of the better finished field- 
trial dogs are taught to back properly. 
Now and then we see an exception to the 
rule. A noted pointer bitch never backed 
properly. It took considerable pressure on 
the part of her handler to make her back 
at command. I asked him why he had 
never taken more pains with her in this 
respect. His answer was: “Well, she’s lost 
a stake now and then for not backing 
properly—but for every stake she’s lost 
that way, she’s won two for stealing the 
other dog’s point without the judges see- 
ing it.” 

The best judges would be bound to 
penalize a dog for not backing properly. 
When the need of showing proper backing 
comes up, however, a clever handler might 
be able to manipulate it so that his dog 
is not available to back at just the right 
moment. In that event, it would not be 
fair for the judges to hold the pointing 
dog too long, simply to see what a brace 
mate would do if given the chance to back. 

The net of the whole proposition is, 
however, that a dog should back properly 
and promptly in field trials. It is wrong 
to win a stake on a stolen point, even 
though it might sometimes be done. In 


| the hunting field a dog which will not 


back its brace mate is an utter nuisance. 





Some otherwise well-broken dogs, which 
do not like to back, may not go quite so 
far as to flush the birds—but some do. 
In the latter case, it is simply unpardon- 
able. In the former, it represents a lack of 
finish which should have the owner’s at- 
tention before hunting the dog with one 
belonging to a friend. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DRY BED ALWAYS BEST 


Qves.—I have a pointer puppy two months old 
and am keeping him in the cellar until warm 
weather, A friend of mine said that keeping 
the puppy on cement will ruin his scenting 
abilities. Is this true? 

WiiiaM Foster. 


Ans.—I do not believe that keeping the puppy 
in the cellar on the cement will have any ill effect 
whatever on his scenting ability. Cement is apt 
to be damp, however, and you must be very care- 
ful that the puppy is kept warm and dry. At that 
age he is very susceptible to distemper, and in 
both the prevention and cure of distemper the 
most important things are warmth and dryness— 
the latter being even more important than the 
former. If he escapes distemper or pneumonia 
or anything of that kind, the cement in itself 
will not affect his nose. I would suggest raising 
his bed a few inches above the cement. How- 
ever, if it is a damp cellar, I should fea 


keep him somewhere else. =p.) 
TRAINING WITHOUT SHOOTING 
Qvers.—I have an Irish setter pup, eight and 


a half months old. He was five months old when 
I bought him and is just beginning to quit his 
puppy ways. However, he is very ambitious and 
loves to hunt, but lately has become very head- 
strong and hard to handle. At times he will not 
respond to the whistle to come in and obeys com- 
mands reluctantly. Lately, he has started chasing 
rabbits and shows more interest in them than 
birds. Is it possible to train a dog on birds 
without shooting birds over him? There is no 
open season on quail in this state. 
RANK Beacu. 


Ans.—It is possible to train a dog on birds 
without killing birds over him. However, hav- 
ing birds killed over him results in a more com- 
pletely finished experience for the dog. It isn’t 
unusual for a young dog to show such interest 
in rabbits. There is every reason why furred 
game should be just as attractive to a dog as 
feathered game. I am always pretty careful not 
to punish a dog much for chasing rabbits. I try 
to shame him out of it by showing that I am 
paying no attention to rabbits myself. 

At only eight months of age it isn’t unusual 
that the puppy isn’t paying so much attention 
to your whistle signals as he should later. Re- 
sponding to whistles doesn’t just come natu- 
rally to a dog—it is something which must be 
taught. At that age your puppy is still but a 
baby and must learn his lessons before you ” 

D. 


expect him to know them. 


AN UNDESIRABLE SERVICE 


Qves.—I studded my fine pointer dog to a 
pointer bitch and she took him all right. Later 
she got out and I was told by a man that he 
saw her mated with a German shepherd dog be- 
fore I recovered her. Please write me and give 
the possibilities of this litter. I have been rais- 
ing dogs all my life but have never had this 
misfortune before. 

C. B. Morton. 


Ans.—lIn the event the first mating “caught,” 
later misalliances probably will make no dif- 
ference. In the event the first mating was not 
successful, the question arises as to whether or 
not the German shepherd dog’s accidental mating 
was. You can’t tell a thing about it until the 
puppies arrive. It is my understanding that, if 
the first mating was successful, no matings 
thereafter would have any effect on the forth- 
coming litter. There is one thing about which 
you can be sure now, however, and that is that 
any mating at this time will have no effect on 
any later litter another season. [Ep.] 


POINTS TORTOISES 


Qves.—lI’ve got a fine looking pointer and he 
points birds when he comes to them, but out here 
on the prairies we've got a lot of land tortoises 
and he insists on pointing them. Why does he 
do this and is there any way of breaking him? 
When I walk up on him I know that the chances 
are two to one it’s a turtle and not chicken. 

P. K. Durst. 


Ans.—I would almost wager that your pointer 
has a different attitude on tortoises than he has 
when pointing chickens. Many dogs which point 
rabbits have a different attitude than on quail. 
The thing to do is try and detect what his man- 
nerisms are so that you can tell in a pretty high 
percentage of cases when he is really on chickens 
or other desirable game—and when he is not, 
don’t pay any attention to him at all. Just go on 
about your hunting and leave him alone. [Ep. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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‘*ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING”’ 
‘ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING’’ 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
{ year’s sub. to FIELD & STR 
ALL 





EAM $2.50 Both 

SPANIELS AND THEIR ne 
TRAINING 2.00 $3.25 
$4.50 - 





“ss ” 
GAME FARMING 

By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & Orna- 
mental Birds by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods. 

Completely illustrated. 

$2.50 per copy postpaid. 


Food Insures 
More Big Fish 


Fish Experts Prove Well-fed Fish 
FISH 








Write for folder and prioes. 


TERRELL’S 
393 D Blk. OSHKOSH, WIS. 












Through your locai book store or 
send orders to: 


Haley Publishing Company 
Dept. A P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire } 
Paper-bound edition, each chapter in separate covers, 
plus two sections on Business Management $1.00. 
Orders for s must be sent direct to Haley 
Pub. Co., not through a book store. 














PHEASANT EGGS 


Ringneck, Mongolian and several varieties of 
Fancy Pheasants. Guaranteed Eggs from high 
grade, tested stock, at reasonable prices. 
Send for list 
Tri-County Game Farm Ass’n., Inc. Dep’t. F 
Douglas H. Beyea, Mer. R. F. D. No. 2 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 








FREE SQUAB BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal squabs. Sell for 
double chicken prices. Grain cheap. Start now. 3 
mos. trial. Customer writes: ““Squabs selling fast.”’ 
Another: ‘“‘Way ahead of chickens.’’ Another: 
“Getting 80c pound, sold up two weeks ahead.’ 
Write now for big free 68-page book, send four 

cents in stamps for postage, learn about this 
“\, cream of poultry. 33d year. See Racing Hom- 
er records. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB Co. 
504 Howard Street, Melrose, Massachusetts 












Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
THEIR 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
ALL SETTERS AND 
TRAINING 2.00 

$4.50 


$2.00—post prepaid 
FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Both 
or 
$3.25 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW 
‘*TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 


dog expert, writes: 

ince using ¢ last season J would not be without them for 

, tayo: as I consider them the most human training collar pos- 

to make. I get better resulte with lese work with them than any 

ether collar I ever weed. Grant W. Surrn 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY Mart Postpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 
















RINGNECKS & CHICKS 











Attract Wild Ducks 


PLAN T Natural aquatic food plants will 


bring thousands of W Ducks to 
your favorite waters. Plant 
ICE, WILD CELERY, 
YEED SEEDS a 













discount on early 

ting advice and free 

N Oo Ww literature. Many years experience. 
Wisconsin Aquatic 

Box 331-A 












Birds that we are proud to ship 
1 & 2 year olds $2.00 each. 6-8 weeks old $1.00 each. 
8-10 weeks $1.50. 10-12 $1.75. Satisfaction & live 
arrival guaranteed. One day old chicks 25c each in 
lots of 10 or more. Postage paid. We guarantee live 
delivery. Place your order now. Prices are advancing. 


SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 
Waldron Baily, Jr., Mar. 
MOREHEAD CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


GAME CHICKS FOR SALE 



















Northern Bob-White Quail Eggs 


up to Sept. Ist. Prices 100—$30.00, 50—$16.25, 
less than 50, 35c each. After Sept. Ist to Nov. 
Ist Bob-White Quail, $5.00 per pair, and 
Ringnecks, $1.50 each. Guaranteed hardy, 
healthy birds. 

HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 








Day Old Pheasants and Quail 


Also Pheasant Breed- 
Fall Delivery ing Stock and Eggs 
Mature Stock at Reduced Prices. 


BRUFF’S ISLAND GAME FARM 
Easton, Md. John G. Alley 


Booking Orders 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


Estapimnep 1910 
a alien 
we mpionship 
in U. S. is ie 


est Fo: 
National Show) 
Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of ail 
iret Prix 





IF YOU CHANGE 
YOUR ADDRESS 


REPORT ANY CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS TO US _ DIRECTLY AS 





8. 
E Fox Soid is 

Bred by Winners 
Make several times the net profit by ‘ing officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will juee consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the ame as 
low or average grade of foxes. . 
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Portage. 


GAME FARMS Avisconsin 














4000 PHEASANTS WHICH HAVE NEVER 
HAD THEIR FLIGHT RESTRICTED 
to 12 weeks—$175.00 per 100. 12 to 16 weeks— 








WELL AS TO THE POST OFFICE. 
If you are going to move to another 
city or place, either temporarily or per- 
manently, notify us. Your Post Office 
will not forward your copies of Field 
& Stream to another post office unless 
forwarding postage is provided by you; 
and we cannot send duplicate copies 
to replace those not delivered through 
your failure to provide this forward- 
ing postage or to notify us in advance. 


A request for change of address must 
reach us at least thirty days before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. With your new address be sure 
also to send us your old one. (Enclose, 
if possible, your address label from a 
recent copy: but this is not essential.) 





Stee 


x 
$200.00 per 100. Large orders delivered by truck. 











N passing the following letter on to you we 

merely wish to say that Dr. Thornton’s ad 
appears every month—except when he is sold 
out. 


“Feb. 4, 1933 
FIELD & STREAM 
New York City, N. 
Gentlemen: 

Please discontinue my ad for two months at 
the end of which time I will renew same. We are 
entirely sold out of pups at this time. However, a 
number of brood matrons are bred. 

For your encouragement will state that I find 
FIELD & STREAM the best medium for selling 
this breed. In spite of this depression we are able 
to keep our 20 brood matrons busy all the time. 
I will run my ad with you again in two months. 

Dr. C. R. Thornton, 
Missoula, Mont.” 


Y. 








Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 


(Shot over often 1930-31-32) 
Wild Mallard—$4.00, $3.00 pair 
English Callers—$7.00, $6.00, $5.00 pair 
Black Mallard—$8.00, $7.00, $6.00 pair 
Belgian Callers—$15.00, $12.50, $10.00 pair 
Old and young, trained Canada geese. Duck Book 25c. Goose 
Booklet 25c. Wood, Canvas, other ducks, Swan. Flyers for 
restocking, % grown. (Stay where put.) July & Aug. deliv- 
ery only. Mallard, English, Black ducks $90.00, $150.00, 
$200.00 respectively—100 rate. Order at once. Safe arrival. 


Breman Co., Danville, tll. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 


PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 








ete. 
book ca 


sent for only 10c. 
co. 


 Sreederssentfor only 10c, Aasress 


Box 41s 
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Ques. An alligator ten inches long was 
sent to me from Florida recently. How 
old is it? 

Ans. Normally a 10-inch alligator 
would be from three to six months of age. 

Ques. Will the king snake die if bitten 
by one of our venomous snakes? 

Ans. Experiments made some years ago 
in which a snake of this species was in- 
jected with the venom of various of our 
venomous snakes, as well as that 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


Ques. What animals, if any, can suc- 
cessfully prey upon the porcupine? 

Ans. Mountain lions, bobcats, fishers 
and even the eagle and the great horned 
owl can sometimes get the best of the 


“porky.” 


Ques. Are the largest weasels found in 
the north? 
Ans. No, the largest specimens are 


found in the tropical forests of America. 





————__,, 











is devoted to all 


Ques. Are there many types of hares or 
rabbits in this country that are aquatic in 
their habits? 


Ans. The marsh rabbit, or “pontoon”, 
and the swamp rabbit, or “cane-cutter”, 
are the only species which habitually live 
near water and take to it with the free- 
dom of a muskrat. 


Ques. Last year, while on a vacation 
trip in Maine, I saw a small animal with a 
curiously fringed nose, which 





of the South American fer-de- 
lance, indicate that the poison 
has little or no effect upon it. 


Ques. I have been told by an 
African hunter that an elephant 
will float when shot in the water 
and that a hippo will not. Is this 
true? 

Ans. According to several 
rather early records, this is 
accepted as a fact. The hippo, 
however, is said to come to the 
top after several hours. 

Ques. Can 
climb trees? 

Ans. If the tree is vertical 
they cannot climb, unless 
branches are close to the ground, 
say within four or five feet. 


lions or tigers 


Ques. What are the birds 
which are called “coffin-car- 
riers’? 


Ans. Great black-backed gulls 
have been given this weird name. 

Ques. Can you positively 
identify for me the duck that 1s 
called “whistler” ? 


Ans. The American goldeneye. O 


Ques. One of my friends 
claims that there is a huge fish 
or animal inhabiting some Flor- 
ida waters which comes from 
the water at night in order to 
grase on the grass ashore, just 
like a cow. He is sincere in mak- 
ing the statement and has asked 
me to write you for information. 


Ans. It may be that he has 
reference to the manatee, an 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





Certificate, 





NE of our readers, Mr. Richard E. Mack, 
writes us as follows: “On April 20, 1933, a 
young disciple of Ike Walton, named Donald 
Rolands, aged 12 and residing in Slatington, Pa., 
went fishing. His first cast connected with a 
12-inch sucker. The second was rewarded with 
a catch far more valuable—a U. S. $1.00 Silver 
Serial Number 053209074A. The 
bill, of course, was a bit water-logged but still gan; 
in negotiable condition. : 

“Donald is sporting a new pair of sneakers 
and also a new hair cut.” 


had been killed. One of the 
natives said it was a “gopher”, 
but it did not resemble any 
gopher I ever saw in the West. 
Can you give me an idea as to 
its identity? 


Ans. It was undoubtedly a 
star-nosed mole, known as “go- 
pher” in some parts of Maine. 


Ques. There is a migratory 
bird out here in the West which 
is called “prairie pigeon” and 
also “quailly.” What ts its prop- 
er name? 

Ans. It is the Bartramian 
sandpiper, known in many sec- 
tions as upland plover. 


Ques. Last summer, a cabin I 
rented from a resort owner was 
cleared of mosquitoes by burn- 
ing some substance _ therein. 
Could it have been sulphur? 


Ans. A piece of gum camphor, 
about half the size of an egg, 
evaporated by placing it in a 
tin vessel and holding it over a 
lamp or candle, will drive mos- 
quitoes from cabin or camp. 
Be careful that the camphor 
does not ignite. 


Ques. What are the names of 
some upland game birds? Also, 
name some shore birds. 


Ans. Among the upland game 
birds are bob-white quail and 
partridges; grouse and ptarmi- 
pheasant and wild tur- 
key. Some of the shore birds are 
plover, woodcock, snipe, curlew 
and sandpipers. 








aquatic mammal with a seal-like 
head and whale-like body. It 
has reached an extreme length of some 
15 feet and a weight of about 1,500 pounds. 
In Wild Animals of North America, by 
Edward W. Nelson, the statement is made 
that: “In places along the Indian River 
they are reported to approach the shore 
and, with head and shoulders out of water, 
to feed on heavy grass-like plants hanging 
from the banks.” 


Ques. Is there a varying hare which 
does not turn white in the winter? 

Ans. The Washington hare (Lepus 
washingtont) of the Pacific Northwest 
remains brown throughout the year. 

Ques. What is the derivation of the 
name “coyote” for the prairie wolf? 

Ans. The word “coyote” is a Spanish 
corruption of the Aztec name coyotl. 


Ques. Which one of the wildcats has a 
jet black end to its tail? 


Ans. The Canada lynx. 


Ques. What animal was domesticated 
in this country at the time of its discovery 
in 1492? 


Ans. The dog. 


Ques. I have a young mountain lion 
which is marked with large dark spots on 
body and dark bars on its tail. Will these 
markings remain through life? 


Ans. Body markings of this type ap- 
pear on almost all, if not all, of the young 
cougars and will disappear as they become 
adults. The general coloration during ma- 
turity is brownish or tan. 


Ques. Will a frog suffocate if 
its mouth is held open? 


Ans. Owing to the peculiar breathing 
process of the frog, it may suffocate if its 
mouth is held open long enough. 


Ques. Where can the dock-grub be 


found, and when? 


Ans. It is most plentiful in May and 
can be found in the roots of the common 
water dock. 


Ques. / have an oak log and I wish to 
saw it into “quartered-oak” lumber for 
camp furniture. How 1s it sawed? 


Ans. I would recommend that you write 
the U. S. Forest Service, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and re- 
quest them that they forward to you their 
article on the subject of quarter sawing. 
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18 Pictures 


Free With a Subscription 


|" age ee in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds ye have ever seen. {| This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {| They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. {| They measure 13 x 144 inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 
§ 


FORONLY $5.00" 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 


Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
































Magical 
Dev ant! 




















TRICK WITH TWO BOWLS LARGE BOWL HE DID IT. 

OF BEER LAST NIGHT ee meee FULL OF BEER. J < 

THAT _WAS A FOOLER, ] w THAT TRICK IS A 

ALL RIGHT. WELL-KNOWN MAGIC 
, 4. ILLUSION 


™ 
ak: 





| SAW A MAGICIAN DO A f. HERE | PLACE A : WISH | KNEW HOW 
ir’ 

















IT 1S A GOOD TRICK 
—_AND IT CER- 
TAINLY FOOLED 
YOU, DIDN'T IT 2? 
WON'T YOU TRY 
ONE OF M 
CIGARETTES 7? 
SMALL QUANTITY OF BEER . 

IS HELD BETWEEN DOUBLE 
WALLS, GIVING THE EFFECT 
OF BOWL BEING FULL OF BEER. 


" PIPE TO TANK UNDER STAGE 
ASSISTANT WITH THREA , 
PULLS PLUG AND THE BEER UP INTO SECOND BOWL 
SETTLES IN BOTTOM. FROM PUMP BELOW STAGE 














YOU MAY KNOW YOUR BOY, THIS CAMEL IS NOT 
STUFF ON MAGIC BUT ONLY MILD BUT FINE Try Camels and see 
YOU'RE ALL WET ON FLAVORED, TOO. if you don’t agree 
rr rig Ay 7 ae A that “It’s the tobacco 
as thatcounts.” Because 
tobacco quality is all- 
important, Camels 
are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE b 
tobaccos than any 
other popular brand. © 


f 
4 MATCHLES 
BLEND 











FOR LIMITED 
FREE Me oncy/ at G.i Sevomes veseons eens 


36 -PAGE ILLUSTRATED MAGIC BOOK birick 1 ee 
OF CIGARETTE,CARD,AND COIN TRICKS. Be 

EVERY TRICK A WINNER! NO TIRESOME 
PRACTICE NEEDED.SEND ORDER-BIANK AT \iR& 
RIGHT AND FRONTS FROM 5 CAMEL PACKS. [@RESNOD cir ae 


Lb ccc eee eeeeesecceessesua 








Leewsweuceuse 7 





